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HE world, ever since men began to realize that there is a 
world, has been a morosely steady planet, undergoing 
its daily revolution, and plodding along a path imposed upon 
it by the forces of the universe—a dogged Caliban of a world, 
suspecting and searching for a divine Prospero which it has 
never been able to visualize. Then, all of a sudden, four 
years ago this subject and obedient world crashed out of its 
orbit, and became a comet enveloped in flame, an outcast of 
a world, rushing furiously towards a sun which scorches and 
threatens to consume it from pole to equator. 

The trend of the political organization of mankind in 1918 
is as different from that of 1914, as 1914 was different from 
1814 or from 1514. The frightful changes in eastern Europe 
and western Asia seem incredible, like the barking of an 
angry prophet, like the headlines of a Hearst newspaper, like 
a basket full of snakes, like a Coliseum on a field day of 
fights with wild beasts, like a collision of expresses with fresh 
trains dashing into the wreck from both ends all the time, 
like a succession of asteroids dropping into Vesuvius. The 
world is uncouth, dishevelled, possessed of evil spirits, full of 
woe, wrath, and putridity. It is a hodge-podge, a world in 
which two and two make three or five, as it may happen, but 
never four; in which things equal to the same thing are 
greater than each other, in which logic is thrown from air- 
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ships and brotherly love drips from bayonets. A world 
personally conducted by Victor Hugo’s djinns: 

Totters the house as though, like dry leaf shorn 

From autumn bough and on the wild blast borne, 

Up from its deep foundation it were torn, 

To join the stormy whirl. Ah! all is lost! 


From this frightful confusion, this destruction of family 
life, this enslavement of men’s bodies and caging of their free 
spirits, the United States has been and is freer than any other 
part of the globe, for as yet we have little more than infer- 
ential belief that a great war is going on. We think so be- 
cause we strum the headlines of the newspapers, which have 
some relation to the despatches, which in their turn imper- 
fectly reveal the course of events yesterday in France. 
Nevertheless about half the space in current newspapers 
goes into the war; and we probably know more about the 
serious events in Europe than is known from day to day by 
the people of the central countries. The war news perhaps 
is too abundant and therefore loses its thrill. 

Again, we are aware of the war because of the soldiers. 
The streets are alive with khaki and with the blue and white 
of the Jackies. Every community has its contingent in this 
multitude of armed men. The draft throws its lassoo in 
ever widening circles. The whole country is fastened to the 
war through its sons. Every household that flies a service flag 
impresses upon its neighborhood the existence of a great war. 

Yet so far, with the dread exception of the twenty thousand 
names in the casualty lists, the soldier boys do not impress 
the public as being actually in the contest. We do not think 
of them as held over the Pit, as devotees held their children 
ready to drop into the bubbling lava of Kilauea. They have 
gone for a vacation; gone to camp ouj; gone to the South; 
taking a sea trip; living outdoor life; visiting Europe; absorb- 
ing new impressions. As yet the events and the losses of the 
war have not penetrated to the heart of the public and seared 


its soul. 
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Nor is the country aroused by its pocket nerve. One 
family scrapes the butter from its bread, and another is com- 
pelled to reduce the available automobiles from three to 
two; in neither case is the country alarmed. The reason 
why there has been such general and cheerful submission to 
the flour ordinances and the sugar decrees is that nobody in 
the United States expects to be entirely out of flour or sugar 
for more than a brief time. We are not on calling terms with 
the famine demon. We are spared the awful apprehension 
that the baby will die for lack of milk, that the children will 
pine away on the coarse and scanty food, that grandfather 
will weaken and be snuffed out, and that any of us may per- 
ish of positive starvation before this accursed war shall end. 

So with finances. The nation has no serious apprehen- 
sions of bankruptcy, public or private. Judging by the ob- 
vious measure of money to spend, there is a lot of it. High 
wages in munitions factories, pleasure automobiles, new 
theatres, crowded movies, roaring White Ways, lively trade 
of jewellers and fur dealers, all point to a continued notion of 
widespread prosperity. As for taxes, they have not yet set 
their jaws for a permanent hold. Neither the wealth nor 
the property of the country has so far been hard hit by taxes; 
both have had surpluses to invest in Liberty Loans; both 
have fitted out their sons for service; both are living on about 
the same scale as just before the war. 

The pressure caused by the subtraction of a considerable 
part of the annual surplus and of the savings of the commu- 
nity for war purposes has not yet taken effect. If the war and 
war expenses could stop instantly, the country would not 
feel poor. Up to date it has been an easy-going war so far 
as the taxpayer, the plain citizen, the recruit, and the well- 
to-do classes are concerned. Immense changes in our daily 
lives are approaching but as yet we hardly notice their 
shadows. 

Behind this curtain of apparent freedom from disturbance, 
the whole nation is remaking. The changes in the United 
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States in a year and a half are as great as those of a century 
and a quarter preceding 1917. If a magician’s wand could 
still the guns, cage the airships, and petrify the submarines 
to-day, those changes would still go on, making of the United 
States of America a new country. By no possibility can we 
ever go back to be the United States of a year ago. Our 
country is changed in internal conditions and external rela- 
tions, changed in the organization of its man power, in the 
form of its government, in its ideals of public service, in its 
conception of playing a great part in the world. 

That the ideais of America have been altered is a thing 
far surpassing in significance the little cataclysms from day 
to day. Acts of Congress, speeches of the President, deci- 
sions of draft boards, edicts of the Fuel Lord, plans of field 
campaign, methods of warfare—all these are only outward 
evidences of an inward feeling. Now, inward feelings are 
the real substance of life. Calvin and his fellow theologians 
were absolutely right in insisting that what a man believes is 
much more important than what he does, in the sight of God 
and man. The whole war is a striking example of the tre- 
mendous effect of national beliefs, ambitions, and guiding 
principles in forcing men and nations into action which by 
all ordinary calculation is contrary to their own interests. 
The great question in American life and American govern- 
ment is not what the authorities and the people are doing, 
but what American people think is right in national conduct, 
for their conceptions of right and wrong will direct their 
national policy. Nothing can be clearer than that the most 
cherished principles of government are ignored; that the 
American mind has coined a new set of ideas and ideals, 
based on the fundamental necessity of keeping democracy 
alive, notwithstanding many sacrifices of the traditional es- 
sentials of democracy. 

The first and most obvious alteration in the United States 
arising from the war is in the Federal government. The 
States and cities have been little disturbed either in their 
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form or activities. For instance, in Massachusetts a Con- 
stitutional Convention has sat for months in 1917 and 1918 
and seems nearly satisfied with the State Constitution of 
1780. It discountenances any serious alterations to fit the 
Cor monwealth to war conditions or to the critical period 
after the war. The only recognized alterations in state 
government are the upheaval of the militia and a slight 
tendency to enlarge the authority and prestige of the 
Governors. Likewise, city governments have hardly felt 
the hot breath of war. In New York a man with a high 
reputation throughout the nation for stubborn loyalty was 
defeated for mayor by a candidate who up to that time had 
little reputation for anything. Whatever the advantages or 
defects of state or city governments, they have not as gov- 
ernments seized the opportunity to make the people feel 
their significance; they have allowed private societies, clubs, 
fraternities, and other organizations to appeal to the affec- 
tion and imagination of the people. 

This apathy is the more surprising because the Federa! 
government has undergone a tremendous readjustment, al- 
though the machinery shows little sign of alteration. We 
have still, as we had a year ago, a national government con- 
scientiously separated into three co-ordinate departments: 
(1) Legislative, the two Houses of Congress; (2) Executive, 
composed of a President with an appointed Cabinet, semi- 
independent administrative commissions, and a_ highly 
specialized system of bureaus, with a classified civil service; 
and (3) Judiciary, culminating in a Supreme Court with 
power to pass upon, and if necessary to disallow, Acts of 
Congress. All this machinery is still grinding away in ap- 
parent smoothness. 

But as a matter of fact, every one of these three depart- 
ments of government has undergone enormous changes, 
which are approved by the people; many of which will con- 
tinue after the war is over. The President has loomed up 
as the head of the Executive, the government, and the na- 
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tion; his vast powers over foreign relations and as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies and navies give him an ability 
to make decisions which place him among the most powerf ul 
potentates on earth. The Cabinet has always been subject 
to the President, in the sense that he selects the members, 
and either by positive pressure or by negative refusal of sup- 
port may compel them to withdraw. On the face of it, this 
relation to the Cabinet has not been changed; but the man 
who can at this time issue orders to the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Treasury, and Secre- 
tary of State, is to a large degree the government of the 
United States, both in the eyes of foreign nations and in the 
minds of his fellow countrymen. 

This immense power has been strengthened by the whole- 
some provisions of the Overman Bill, empowering the Presi- 
dent to reclassify and reorganize the executive bureaus. Be- 
fore that measure, a bureau was a kind of Frankenstein created 
by Aci of Congress, and nourished by specific appropriations. 
To upset a bureau was an act of impiety, though the depart- 
ments were subdivided in a haphazard fashion. The new 
law authorizes the President to break up any executive bu- 
reaus and to fit them together again so as to do their jobs 
effectively. It gives him the power inherent in the heads of 
banks or railroads or trusts. For instance, in the Interior 
Department was formed a flourishing Chemical Bureau 
which dealt with noxious gases in mines and had developed 
into a laboratory of war gases. In the War Department there 
was a Gas Defense Service. All gas chemists, civilian em- 
ployees and military men, are now concentrated into one 
intensive body, which is a part of the War Department. 

The President has also become the premier of Congress 
through a long process followed out by President Roosevelt, 
President Taft, and President Wilson. These three vigorous 
executives made it a habit to appeal over the heads of Con- 
gress to the people at large. When Congress has resisted, 
the President’s veto power has been used—or threatened, 
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which is about as effective. In all his war measures the 
President has demanded and received from Congress every- 
thing upon which he has set his heart. He has been the 
actual iegislative authority. When he wanted a single Food 
Administrator, he stood out against an angry Senate until 
the point was yielded to him. In open addresses through 
the two Houses of Congress, in public letters to members of 
Congress, he states the decisions to which he has come; and 
so far they have all been ratified by the nominal legislative 
branch. 

As for the third independent department, the Judiciary, 
it is made up precisely as it was before the war; nothing has 
been changed in its constitutional or statutory powers; yet 
as the balance wheel in the government, as the automatic 
detector of aggressions by the other two co-ordinate powers, 
as the last resort against usurpation, it is a nullity so far as 
military matters are concerned. And everything is now 
military which the military holds to be military. The Su- 
preme Court has sustained the Executive in conscription, 
and shows no disposition to qualify the espionage and other 
Acts which hew close to the constitutional line. Judging by 
the experience of the Civil War, the United States courts will 
not interfere with any laws, military or financial, or with the 
conduct of the President, or with the acts of military subor- 
dinates which he does not disavow. 

Another extra-constitutional element of our war govern- 
ment is the creation of a new executive service, based very 
little on positive statutes. For thirty years we have put im- 
portant features of the Federal administration into the hands 
of commissions, partly executive, partly legislative, and partly 
judicial, not easily held responsible to the President, and 
exercising vast powers over banks, railroads, corporations, 
trusts, shipping, and labor. When the war came on, that 
matter speedily adjusted itself; for, with the exception of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, these powerful commissions were 
practically put out of business. Their field of operation was 
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partly absorbed, partly centralized, and partly prohibited by 
the war administration. 

Before the war broke out, a Council of National Defense 
was formed by Act of Congress which, as soon as war began, 
developed into a giant organization of administrations, and 
expert administrative counsellors, such as the world never 
saw before. It includes boards on aircraft production, mu- 
nition standards, general munitions, commercial economy, 
inter-departmental advice, shipping, women’s work, coal 
production, and co-operation with States. A general advis- 
ory commission was added with sub-committees on transpor- 
tation, engineering and education, munitions, supplies, raw 
material, labor, press, publicity, cost of living, and medicine 
and surgery—all this with adjunct state committees and a 
multitude of sub-committees. Except the main board, this 
whole machinery is composed of persons not otherwise con- 
nected with the government; that is, the principle is to bring 
to the aid of the government the experts throughout the 
nation. The people have requisitioned engineers, educators, 
successful business men, manufacturers and miners, labor 
leaders, and women of great organizing capacity. To be 
sure, this complex of boards is contrary to all our traditions 
and practices. 

It is against the universally received doctrines of American 
popular government to seek the counsels, still less to accept 
the authority, of men who have no official place in the gov- 
ernment, who perhaps draw no salaries, who take no part in 
the executive routine and reach their places through no 
political influence. On the other hand, the nation has had a 
splendid lesson in the conservation of the highest-geared 
man power in the land. It has called upon the business ex- 
perience of laborious lifetimes, the secret of the laboratory, the 
skill of the engineer, the science of the trained financier and 
economist, and made them available for a great public need. 
If this mighty intellectual force helps to save the country 
in a crisis, why may it not be used to perpetuate the efficiency 
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and safety of the country when the immediate crisis is over? 
Perhaps the nation will learn the lesson that those who 
know most about a thing are most competent to put it into 
operation. 

These alterations in the form and substance of American 
government correspond to an almost incredible change in the 
minds of Americans in regard to their relations with the rest 
of the world. Among the ideals which are handed down 
from father to son, or rather from aged Fourth-of-July orators 
to youngsters in the art of making the American eagle 
scream, are the twin doctrines of “American isolation” and 
the “‘two spheres of influence.” Washington, John Quincy 
Adams, Monroe, and others of our numerous Fathers first 
stated these doctrines, and it needs no argument to show 
that they were adapted to the conditions of a century ago. 

The United States was then actually isolated by a distance 
measured by over thirty days of average voyaging in small 
wooden sailing ships to Europe, and about one hundred and 
twenty days to Asia. After the revolt of the Spanish Amer- 
ican Colonies in the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
there was a further isolation, because no foreign power ex- 
cept Great Britain had valuable interests in America, either 
of territory or of trade. The Monroe Doctrine was right 
in asserting then: “ With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immediately concerned, and by 
causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and im- 
partial observers. The political system of the allied powers 
is essentially different in this respect from that of America.” 
Isolation was a condition not a theory; and it was a fortunate 
condition for the young republic. The Monroe Doctrine 
was also right in saying: “The citizens of the United States 
hold sentiments the most friendly in favor of the liberty and 
happiness of their fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. 
In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to 
themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it com- 
port with our policy so to do.” 
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Even when the European war broke out in 1914 isojation 
and the belief that the eastern and western hemispheres 
were two separate fields of international policy were still 
ruling motives in the minds of most American statesmen. 
The few who declared from the beginning that the preserva- 
tion of Great Britain and France was essential for our pres- 
ervation, were looked upon as mere Anglophiles. A con- 
siderable part of the press took this view. From these old 
trenches of tradition and outworn phrases it seemed impos- 
sible to dislodge the United States. 

Nevertheless isolation and the “‘two spheres”? have both 
gone into the dump. This process was hurried a good 
twenty years because Germany made four rulings in a 
twelvemonth, each of which was enough to bring the United 
States eventually to a conception of the tremendous fact 
that the United States could not be isolated if the Central 
Powers got into America; and that the American sphere was 
wherever American interests extended. Against our will we 
learned that German ambitions, German views of the riglits 
of other powers, and German ideas of the rights of neutrals 
were not “‘isolated’’; but were world questions which it was 
impossible for the United States of America to avoid; that, 
St. Monroe to the contrary, the United States was expected 
to become a party to the concerns of Europe. 

The first of these knock-down arguments was the manner 
of the outbreak of the European war in 1914. The first im- 
pression that the Kaiser and his entourage flung the brand 
into the pyre, has since been confirmed by the revelations of 
Italian statesmen and especially of Lichnowsky. If Ger- 
many could make war, on a pretext, for secret and ulterior 
aims of conquest in Europe and Asia, the time would come 
when similar temptations of rich lands in weak hands would 
draw her to South America and the Panama Canal. 

The second lever which the Germans set free to operate 
against themselves was the conquest of Belgium, a nation 
whose protest, as paraphrased by a Chinese sage, was “I 
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am a country; [ am not a road!’’ Here was proof which 
nothing could erase, that any other country would be 
liable to German aggression, if it could be made a German 
stepping stone to desired objects, and if it contained loot. 
The frightful military despotism set up in Belgium was sim- 
ply a warning of what might happen to New Jersey or Rhode 
Island if they should ever become “occupied conquests.” 

The third convincing German argument against trusting 
Germans was their establishment of military control over 
three nominal allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
The Armenian massacre, which was the rooting out of an 
Asiatic Christian people by the connivance of a Teutonic 
Christian people, in behalf of Moslem satraps, has sunk deep 
into the American heart. We are, however, slower to per- 
ceive that a Germanic empire reaching from the North Sea 
to the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea, is a world 
threat against civilization, and a warning to the United 
States to beware of the mastery of Teutons. 

The fourth and in the end the decisive weapon put into 
the hands of the enemies of Germany was the submarine 
warfare on non-combatants, culminating in the Lusitania 
horror. We see now, as some insisted then, that the Lusi- 
tania could have been destroyed without the loss of a life; 
that one hundred and thirteen Americans perished in order 
to enable the German government to decide how far it could 
go without driving the United States to war. The country 
backed up the protests and threats of the President; and 
Germany hesitated, half apologized, yet in 1917 made a 
second gambler’s cast and lost; for Uncle Sam “saw the 
bluff.” 

If, as the light-fingered gentry say, “a sucker is born every 
minute,” it is a cheerful thought that an anti-German has 
been born every minute since the first day of August, 1914. 
Germany is making enemies by millions, not only in every 
land upon which the foot of her soldier has trod but among 
the whole population of the United States. Her fierce 
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disregard of the weak and the helpless whom fate thrusts 
into the field of war, has convinced the United States that 
the world cannot live with a victorious Germany. 

In another direction our cherished international doctrines 
are fading out because of our own extension across wide 
seas. Isolation tottered when in 1898 Dewey’s fleet entered 
the Bay of Manila and we became an Asiatic power. It 
rocked again when in 1906 the envoy of the United States at 
the conference of Algiciras practically made the decision that 
Germany must keep out of Morocco. The “two spheres” 
ideal fell in fragments when the American troops burst into 
Chateau-Thierry, in line with the British, the French, and 
the Italians. 

We have known Uncle Sam a good many years, and re- 
member him in his first suit of Nankin trousers strapped 
under the instep, his blue swallow-tailed coat with brass but- 
tons, and his ancient beaver. It is a little hard to recognize 
him in khaki, with a smart Stetson hat and the latest model 
Springfield rifle, hurling himself “over the top.” No nation 
could have been more drab and unwarlike than the United 
States in 1860, when the army consisted of 16,400 men and 
officers, of whom only 1,500 were on the eastern coast; yet 
within four years more than three million different men 
had enlisted in the Northern or the Southern army. Then, 
a generation after the war, the land fell back irto its old 
apathy on military matters. 

This time, however, the pressure of war has not only 
aroused but reshaped the nation. In spite of the protests of 
General Wood and other far-seeing military men, the old 
methods sagged along until Secretary of War Garrison in 
1916 resigned rather than take responsibility for keeping 
up a decayed militia system. Our experience on the Mexi- 
can frontier went far to convince the nation that nobody 
could make real war without soldiers; and that there was no 
real soldier except a trained soldier. When real war broke 
out therefore, the country for the first time in its history was 
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ready to accept an army resting on the bed rock of “ universal 
military obligation,” 

The much advertised drafts of the Civil War netted for 
the Union Army, in men physically competent and unable to 
furnish a substitute, a total of 17,000 men! The selective 
draft, which has been in operation hardly more than a year, 
has already furnished about a million and a half of men, and 
is preparing to supply a million more at once and indefinite 
millions as they are needed. When every man within cer- 
tain ages, not already in service, is called up for the draft, 
subject to general and easily understood exemptions, then 
every drafted man is a full American, who, when his name is 
called, steps out and answers, “ Here.”’ 

Doubtless when the war is over, a good part of this vast 
force will dissolve. Secretary Lane need feel no doubt about 
the ability of the country to absorb and use these “Johnny- 
comes-marching-home-agains.”” Men, real men, live men, 
experienced men, will be as much needed as ever in civil life. 
The formidable post-bellum question is, how many of the 
brave boys will remain brave boys in the service? So long 
as there is a Germany or a Turkey in the world, some prep- 
aration must be made to meet another surprise war. The 
most devoted lover of peace finds it hard to sketch a world 
in which there will not be “police”; and in a community of 
nations which includes a Samson you cannot take too many 
precautions in the size of the “Force.” Even the plans of 
the League to Enforce Peace include an international army 
to which the United States would hardly be expected to con- 
tribute less than 800,000 troops. 

Conquest is not in the American thought, particularly in 
view of the territorial hold which the United States now has 
in the Pacific and the Caribbean. Some triflers have hinted 
at the Azores; but what have we to do in that galley? We 
see no need to keep up arms in order to extend our bound- 
aries; but except in a pacified world, we shall need troops and 
ships to guard our possessions, and still more to protect our 
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coast. The destroyer, the submarine, and the seaplane have 
upset all previous theories of making the ocean a water 
trench for defense. In fact, the present peace within our 
borders is possible only because we have had, while we were 
putting on armor, another army in Europe standing guard 
for us. Our gallant defenders have been the Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Italians who desperately locked arms and 
held back the invader as much for us as for themselves. St. 
John had in mind the appropriate precaution in Revela- 
tions: ‘And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
years.”” Unless Germany can be bound for a thousand 
years, which seems very unlikely, we shall have to think in 
the same terms of preparedness to meet an unexpected 
attack as have pressed upon our European neighbors. In 
any case, never will the United States again depend for its 
salvation upon improvised armies. 

One reason why there must be a large force of American 
soldiers and sailors after the war, unless there comes a new 
kind of world peace, is the specialization of the branches of 
the art of war. We can no longer get on with infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, with fast cruisers and battleships, 
with field guns and siege guns. No army any longer can ex- 
pect to take the field without plenteous revolvers, rifles, 
knives, bayonets, grenades, bomb-throwers, machine guns, 
balloons, airplane scouts, bombing airplanes, cleaners-up, 
signal-men, engineers, gas-men, liaison-men, telephoners, 
radio-men, and a variety of other special weapons and special 
troops. We might as well improvise a locomotive works out 
of a yard full of scrap iron as an army out of meremen. The 
“million volunteers”’ who were to appear overnight to save 
the country are non-suited; they are out of court; they can- 
not even plead an alibi, for they were and are nowhere. The 
whole country is now permeated with the knowledge that 
war is no longer possible except for nations which can furnish 
this complicated system of defense and offense, which begin 
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years in advance to prepare military material and bring up 
their sons to sound health, vigorous exercise, and an elemen- 
tary training in arms. 

At every step we must keep in mind not only that there 
has been a revolution in American government and American 
warfare, but that there can be no counter revolution, be- 
cause to go back to the old ways is to abdicate as a world 
power. ‘The same conditions can be found in our industrial 
world. Here we have long practised the methods of large 
scale production and fabricated parts of a highly organized 
transport. Bethlehem was making great guns several years 
before the United States thought it worth while to place 
large orders. Great steamship lines were accustomed to 
load thousands of tons in a few hours and despatch thou- 
sands of passengers. The railroads were carrying on an 
enormous business and daily reaching every station in the 
country with their shipments. These commercial processes, 
however, had never been applied by the government or for 
the government. 

Hence the scandalous experience at Tampa Bay in 1898, 
when the War Department struggled with the terrific prob- 
lem of getting 17,000 men on board a fleet of waiting trans- 
ports and carrying them two days’ steaming from the 
coast of Florida. The army practically broke down under 
that test, which has been multiplied a hundred times during 
the last year and been invariably carried out with ease and 
swiftness. The elements in this great military success are 
two. The first is the use of experts to make the necessary 
preparations, which involves preliminary study of ways and 
means. We have now learned to do what the German gen- 
eral staff has been doing for a half century—to make plans 
in advance. The second feature is the skill with which vast 
bodies of men have been transported, fed on their journey, 
and (what is more significant) fed after they landed. Inas- 
much as an army which receives no provision for five suc- 
cessive days would be destroyed then and there, this prob- 
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lem of “‘eats”’ lies at the basis of all warfare. The Americans 
have learned that lesson and will never forget it. 

All that is possible, however, only because and so long as 
the great industries of tle United States are organized to do 
big things every day. Private ship builders have been work- 
ing on the task of providing shipments, mostly for foreign 
orders, ever since the European war began. There is no 
reason to believe that they could have met the present emerg- 
ency by any other process than a nationalization of their 
industry, which should avail itself of the professional skill of 
private designers and managers, acting under the pressure 
of national authority, and backed up by the national treas- 
ury. 

Ever since 1887 we have been trying to carry the doctrine 
of the ‘“‘two spheres”’ into our internal transportation. The 
state commissions looked after intrastate business and the 
Federal Civil Service Commission regulated interstate com- 
merce. Along came that well known magician, Uncle Sam, 
picked up the two systems, kneaded them together and, 
presto! there was, for the first time in our history, a national 
transportation, performing the one job of carrying freight 
and passengers, directed by one authority, which if you go 
back far enough is the President of the United States. 

Out of the midst of the war is slowly evolving a new labor 
system. The United States was already deeply entangled 
in the labor question through the Adamson Bill of 1916; and 
has widely increased its area of contact through taking over 
the railroads and the telegraphs. It is responsible also for 
the semi-public labor systems of the shipping industry 
and the munitions factories. So far it must be confessed 
that the most pressing problems have been solved by the 
process which distinguished the tariff of 1909, namely, 
“revision upward.” ‘Though the government has been care- 
ful to say that it will not meddle with the question of open 
shop or closed shop during the war, a strong political force is 
prying the United States out of its long maintained position 
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that it will not permit trades unions of government em- 
ployees. It has taken over the railroads subject to the clos- 
est knit unions in the country. The strong support of the 
labor leaders, particularly of Mr. Gompers, who occupies one 
of the seats of the mighty, has been cheering to the govern- 
ment. At the other extreme it has freely used its power to 
break up (if possible) the I. W. W., which is the sworn enemy 
of the regular trades unions. It is clearly impossible to set 
back this gain of labor influence and labor organization. 

We know what we are; but we know not what we shall be. 
Taking these various evidences of national feeling one by one, 
it is easy to see that the United States is a new country. 
The great question for the future, and the near future at 
that, is whether these new and grandiose conceptions can be 
built up together, so as to make a consistent great nation, 
understood of its own people. Where will the States stand 
in such a glorified nation? What will become of that highly 
prized division of powers? Will Congress, will the courts, 
rest comfortably under the supremacy of executive powers? 
All we can say is that after the Civil War, which brought 
about similar, though far lesser, changes, the nation found 
itself again. So may it be in the Republic which our sons 
are to carry on. We admit that we must be efficient in 
war or go under. Must we not also be efficient in the eco- 
nomic rivalries of the future or go under? The tree will be 
known by its fruit. 




















AMERICAN AND BRITON 


By JoHn GALSWORTHY 


N the mutual understanding of each other by Britons 
and Americans, the future happiness of nations de- 
pends more than on any other world cause. 

I have never held a whole-hearted brief for the British 
character. There is a lot of good in it, but much which is 
repellent. It has a kind of deliberate unattractiveness, set- 
ting out on its journey with the words: “‘Take me or leave 
me.” One may respect a person of this sort, but it’s diffi- 
cult either to know or to like him. i am told that an Amer- 
ican officer said recently to a British staff officer in a friendly 
voice: “So we're going to clean up Brother Boche to- 
gether!’ and the British staff officer replied: “Really!” 
No wonder Americans sometimes say: “I’ve got no use for 
those fellows.”” The world is consecrate to strangeness and 
discovery, and the attitude of mind concreted in that 
‘Really!’ seems unforgivable, till one remembers that it is 
manner rather than matter which divides the hearts of 
American and Briton. 

In a huge, still half-developed country, where every kind 
of national type and habit comes to run a new thread into 
the rich tapestry of American life and thought, people must 
find it almost impossible to conceive the life of a little old 
island where traditions persist generation after generation 
without anything to break them up; where blood remains 
undoctored by new strains; demeanor becomes crystallized 
for lack of contrasts; and manner gets set like a plaster 
mask. The English manner of to-day, of what are called 
the classes, is the growth of only a century orso. There was 
probably nothing at all like it in the days of Elizabeth or 
even of Charles the Second. The English manner was still 
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racy when the inhabitants of Virginia, as we are told, sent 
over to ask that there might be despatched to them some 
hierarchical assistance for the good of their souls, and were 
answered: ‘‘D—n your souls, grow tobacco!’ The English 
manner of to-day could not even have come into its own 
when that epitaph of a lady was written: “Bland, passion- 
ate, and deeply religious, she was second cousin to the Earl 
of Leitrim; of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.’ About 
that gravestone motto was a certain lack of the self-con- 
sciousness which is now the foremost characteristic of the 
English manner. 

But this British self-consciousness is no mere fluffy gau- 
cherie, it is our special form of what Germans would call 
Kultur. Behind every manifestation of thought or emo- 
tion, the Briton retains control of self, and is thinking: 
“That’s all I'll let them see’; even: “‘That’s all I'll let 
myself feel.’ This stoicism is good in its refusal to be 
foundered; bad in that it fosters a narrow outlook; starves 
emotion, spontaneity, and frank sympathy; destroys grace 
and what one may describe roughly as the lovable side of 
personality. The English hardly ever say just what comes 
into their heads. What we call “good form,” the unwritten 
law which governs certain classes of the Briton, savors of 
the dull and glacial; but there lurks within it a core of 
virtue. It has grown up like callous shell round two fine 
ideals—suppression of the ego lest it trample on the corns 
of other people; and exaltation of the maxim: ‘“ Deeds 
before words.’’ Good form, like any other religion, starts 
well with some ethical truth, but soon gets commonized and 
petrified till we can hardly trace its origin, and watch with 
surprise its denial and contradiction of the root idea. 

Without doubt good form has become a kind of disease 
in England. A French friend told me how he witnessed in 
a Swiss hotel the meeting between an English woman and 
her son, whom she had not seen for two years; she was 
greatly affected—by the fact that he had not brought a 
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dinner-jacket. The best manners are no “manners,” or at 
all events no mannerisms; but many Britons who have even 
attained to this perfect purity are yet not free from the 
paralytic effects of “‘good form”’; are still self-conscious in 
the depths of their souls, and never do or say a thing with- 
out trying not to show what they are feeling. All this 
guarantees a certain decency in life; but in intimate inter- 
course with people of other nations who have not this par- 
ticular cult of suppression, we English disappoint, and jar, 
and often irritate. Nations have their differing forms of 
snobbery. At one time the English all wanted to be second 
cousins to the Earl of Leitrim, like that lady bland and 
passionate. Nowadays it is not so simple. The Earl of 
Leitrim has become etherialized. We no longer care how a 
fellow is born, so long as he behaves as the Earl of Leitrim 
would have behaved, never makes himself conspicuous or 
ridiculous, never shows too much what he’s really feeling, 
never talks of what he’s going to do, and always “plays the 
game.” The cult is centred in our public schools and 
universities. 

At a very typical and honored old public school, the writer 
of this essay passed on the whole a happy time; but what 
a curious life educationally speaking! We lived rather like 
young Spartans; and were not encouraged to think, imagine, 
or see anything that we learned in relation to life at large. 
It’s very difficult to teach boys, because their chief object 
in life is not to be taught anything, but I should say we 
were crammed, not taught at all. Living as we did the 
herd life of boys with little or no intrusion from our elders— 
and they men who had been brought up in the same way 
as ourselves—we were debarred from any real interest in 
philosophy, history, art, literature, and music, or any ad- 
vancing notions in social life or politics. We were reac- 
tionaries almost to a boy. I remember one summer term 
Gladstone came down to speak to us, and we repaired to the 
Speech Room with white collars and dark hearts, muttering 
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what we would do to that Grand Old Man if we could have 
our way. But he contrived to charm us, after all, till we 
cheered him vociferously. In that queer life we had all 
sorts of unwritten rules of suppression. You‘ must turn up 
your trousers; must not go out with your umbrella rolled. 
Your hat must be worn tilted forward; you must not walk 
more than two abreast till you reached a certain form; nor 
be enthusiastic about anything, except such a supreme mat- 
ter as a drive over the pavilion at cricket, or a run the whole 
length of the ground at football. You must not talk about 
yourself or your home people; and for any punishment you 
must assume complete indifference. 

I dwell on these trivialities, because every year thousands 
of British boys enter these mills which grind exceeding small; 
and because these boys constitute in after life the great 
majority of the official, military, academic, professional, and 
a considerable proportion of the business classes of Great 
Britain. They become the Englishmen who say “Really!’’; 
and they are, for the most part, the Englishmen who travel 
and reach America. The great defense I have always heard 
put up for our public schools is that they form character. 
As oatmeal is supposed to form bone in the bodies of Scots- 
men, so our public schools are supposed to form good sound’ 
moral fibre in British boys. And there is much in this 
plea. The life does make boys enduring, self-reliant, good- 
tempered, and honorable, but it most carefully endeav- 
ors to destroy all original sin of individuality, spontaneity, 
and engaging freakishness. 

To know all is to excuse all—to know all about the bring- 
ing-up of English public-school boys makes one excuse 
much. The atmosphere and tradition of those places is 
extraordinarily strong, and persists through all modern 
changes. Thirty-seven years have gone since I was a new 
boy, but cross-examining a young nephew who left not long 
ago, I found almost precisely the same features and con- 
ditions. The war, which has changed so much of our social 
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life, will have some, but no very great, effect on this par- 
ticular institution. The boys still go there from the same 
kind of homes and preparatory schools and come under 
the same kind of masters. And the traditional unemo- 
tionalism, the cult of a dry and narrow stoicism is rather 
fortified than diminished by the times we live in. 

Our universities, on the other hand, are now mere ghosts 
of their old selves. At my old college in Oxford last term 
they had only two English students. In the chapel under 
the Joshua Reynolds window, through which the sun was 
shining, hung a long “roll of honor,” a hundred names and 
more. In the college garden an open-air hospital was ranged 
under the old city wall, where we used to climb and go wan- 
dering in the early summer mornings after some all-night 
spree. Down on the river the empty college barges lay 
void of life. From the top of one of them an aged cus- 
todian broke into words: “Ah! Oxford ’ll never be the same 
again in my time. Why, who’s to teach ’em rowin’? When 
we do get undergrads again, who’s to teach ’em? All the 
old ones gone, killed, wounded and that. No! Rowin ’ll 
never be the same again—not in my time.” That was the 
tragedy of the war for him. Our universities will recover 
faster than he thinks, and resume the care of our particular 
Kultur, and cap the products of our public school with the 
Oxford accent and the Oxford manner. 

An acute critic tells me that Americans reading such 
deprecatory words as these by an Englishman about his 
country’s institutions would say that this is precisely an 
instance of what an American means by the Oxford manner. 
Americans, whose attitude towards their own country is 
that of a lover to his lady or a child to its mother, cannot 
—he says—understand how Englishmen can be critical of 
their own country, and yet love her. Well, the English- 
man’s attitude to his country is that of a man to himself; 
and the way he runs her down is but a part of that special 
English bone-deep self-consciousness of which I have been 
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speaking. Englishmen (the writer amongst them) love 
their country as much as the French love France, and the 
Americans America; but she is so much a part of them that 
to speak well of her is like speaking well of themselves, 
which they have been brought up to regard as “‘bad form.” 
When Americans hear Englishmen speaking critically of 
their own country, let them note it for a sign of complete 
identification with that country rather than of detachment. 
But to return to English universities. They have, on 
the whole, a broadening influence on the material which 
comes to them so set and narrow. They do a little to dis- 
cover for their children that there are many points of view, 
and much which needs an open mind in this world. They 
have not precisely a democratic influence, but taken by 
themselves they would not be inimical to democracy. And 
when the war is over they will surely be still broader in 
philosophy and teaching. I am no revolutionary who 
wishes to see vanish all that is old, and has, as it were, the 
virginia-creeper, the wistaria bloom of age upon it; there 
is a beauty in age and a health in tradition, ill dispensed 
with. What is hateful in age is its lack of understanding 
and of sympathy; in a word—its intolerance. Let us hope 
this wind of change may sweep out and sweeten the old 
places of my country, sweep away the cobwebs and the 
dust, our narrow ways of thought, our mannikinisms. 
Those who hate intolerance dare not be intolerant with 
the foibles of age; we should rather see them as comic, and 
gently laugh them out. I pretend to no proper knowledge 
of the American people; but, though amongst them there 
are doubtless pockets of fierce prejudice, I have on the whole 
the impression of a wide and tolerant spirit. To that spirit 
I would appeal when it comes to passing judgment on the 
educated Briton. He may be self-sufficient, but he has 
grit; and at bottom grit is what Americans appreciate more 
than anything. If the motto of my old Oxford College, 
Manners makyth man,” were true, I should often be sorry 
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for the Briton. But his manners don’t make him; they 
mar him. His goods are all absent from the shop-window; 
he is not a man of the world in the wider meaning of that 
expression. And there is, of course, a particularly noxious 
type of travelling Briton, who does his best, unconsciously, 
to deflower his country wherever he goes. Selfish, coarse- 
fibred, loud-voiced—the sort which thank: God he is a 
Briton—I suppose because nobody else will do it for him. 

We live in times when patriotism is exalted above all 
other virtues, because there happen to lie before the patri- 
otic tremendous chances for the display of courage and 
self-sacrifice. Patriotism ever has that advantage, as the 
world is now constituted; but patriotism and provincial- 
ism are sisters under the skin, and they who can only see 
bloom on the plumage of their own kind, who prefer the 
bad points of their countrymen to the good points of for- 
eigners, merely write themselves down blind of an eye, and 
panderers to herd feeling. America is advantaged in this 
matter. She lives so far away from other nations that she 
might well be excused for thinking herself the only people 
in the world; but in the many strains of blood which go to 
make up America, there is as yet a natural corrective to 
the narrower kind of patriotism. America has vast spaces 
and many varieties of type and climate, and life to her is 
still a great adventure. Americans have their own form of 
self-absorption, but seem free as yet from the special com- 
petitive self-centrement which has been forced on Britons 
through long centuries by countless continental rivalries 
and wars. Insularity was driven into the very bones of 
our people by the generation-long wars of Napoleon. 

A Frenchman, André Chevrillon, whose book, “‘England 
and the War,” I commend to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand British peculiarities, used these words in a recent 
letter: “You English are so strange to us French, you are 
so utterly different from any other people in the world.” 
Yes! We are a lonely race. Deep in our hearts, I think, 
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we feel that only the American people could ever really 
understand us. And being extraordinarily self-conscious, 
perverse, and proud, we do our best to hide from Americans 
that we have any such feeling. It would distress the aver- 
age Briton to confess that he wanted to be understood, had 
anything so natural as a craving for fellowship or for being 
liked. We are a weird people, trough we appear so common- 
place. In looking at photographs of British types among 
photographs of other European nationalities, one is struck 
by something which is in a0 other of those races—exactly 
as if we had an extra skin; as if the British animal had been 
tamed longer than the rest. And sohe has. His political, 
social, legal life was fixed long before that of any other West- 
ern country. He was old, I won’t say mouldering, before 
the Mayflower touched American shores and brought there 
avatars, grave and civilized as ever founded nation. There 
is something touching and terrifying about our character, 
about the depth at which it keeps its real yearnings, about 
the perversity with which it disguises them, and its inability 
to show its feelings. We are, deep down, under all our 
lazy mentality, the most combative and competitive race 
in the world, with the exception perhaps of the American. 

This is at once a spiritual link with America, and yet one of 
the great barriers to friendship between the two peoples. 
We are not sure whether we are better men than Americans. 
Whether we are really better than French, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Italians, Chinese, or any other race, is of course more 
than a question; but those peoples are all so different from 
us that we are bound, I suppose, secretly to consider our- 
selves superior. But between Americans and ourselves 
under all differences there is some mysterious deep kinship 
which causes us to doubt, and makes us irritable, as if we 
were continually being tickled by that question: Now am 
I really a better man than he? Exactly what proportion of 
American blood at this time of day is British, I know not; 
but enough to make us definitely cousins—always an awk- 
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ward relationship. We see in Americans a sort of image of 
ourselves; feel near enough, yet far enough, to criticise and 
carp at the points of difference. It is as though a man 
went out and encountered, in the street, what he thought 
for the moment was himself; and, wounded in his amour- 
propre, instantly began to disparage the appearance of that 
fellow. 

Probably community of language rather than of blood 
accounts for our sense of kinship; for a common means of 
expression cannot but mould thought and feeling into some 
kind of unity. One can hardly overrate the intimacy which 
a common literature brings. The lives of great Americans, 
Washington and Franklin, Lincoln and Lee and Grant, are 
unsealed for us, just as to Americans are the lives of Marl- 
borough and Nelson, Pitt and Gladstone and Gordon. Long- 
fellow and Whittier and Whitman can be read by the British 
child as simply as Burns and Shelley and Keats. Emerson 
and William James are no more difficult to us than Darwin 
and Spencer to Americans. Without an effort we rejoice 
in Hawthorne and Mark Twain, Henry James and Howells, 
as Americans can in Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy. And, more than all, Americans own with 
ourselves all literature in the English tongue before the 
Mayflower sailed; Chaucer and Spenser and Shakespeare, 
Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and the authors of the English Bible 
Version are their spiritual ancestors as much as ever they 
are ours. The tie of language is all-powerful—for language 
is the food formative of minds. A volume could be written 
on the formation of character by literary humor alone. 

The American and Briton, especially the British townsman, 
have a kind of bone-deep defiance of Fate, a readiness for 
anything which may turn up, a dry, wry smile under the 
blackest sky, and an individual way of looking at things, 
which nothing can shake. Americans and Britons both, 
we must and will think for ourselves, and know why we do 
a thing before we do it. We have that ingrained respect 
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for the individual conscience, which is at the bottom of all 
free institutions. Some years before the war, an intelligent 
and cultivated Austrian who had lived long in England, 
was asked for his opinion of the British. ‘In many ways,” 
he said, “I think you are inferior to us; but one great thing 
I have noticed about you which we have not. You think 
and act and speak for yourselves.” If he had passed those 
years in America instead of in England he must needs have 
pronounced the same judgment of Americans. 

Free speech, like every form of freedom, goes in danger of 
its life in war time. The other day in Russia an Englishman 
came on a street-meeting shortly after the first revolution 
had begun. An extremist was addressing the gathering 
and telling them that they were fools to go on fighting, that 
they ought to refuse and go home, and so forth. The crowd 
grew angry, and some soldiers were for making a rush at 
him; but the chairman, a big burly peasant, stopped them 
with these words: “Brothers, you know that our country 
is now a country of-free speech. We must listen to this 
man, we must let him say anything he will. But, brothers, 
when he’s finished, we’ll bash his head in!”’ 

I cannot assert that either Britons or Americans are in- 
capable in times like these of a similar interpretation of 
“free speech.” Things have been done in my country, and 
will be done in America, which should make us blush. But 
so strong is the free instinct in both countries, that some 
vestiges of it will survive even this war, for democracy is a 
sham unless it means the preservation and development of 
this instinct of thinking for oneself throughout a people. 
“Government of the people by the people for the people” 
means nothing unless individuals keep their consciences 
unfettered, and think freely. Accustom people to be nose- 
led and spoon-fed, and democracy is a mere pretense. The 
measure of democracy is the measure of the freedom and 
sense of individual responsibility in its humblest citizens. 
And democracy, I say it with solemnity, has yet to prove itself. 
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A well-known English scientist, Dr. Spurrell, in a recent 
book, ‘‘ Man and his Forerunners,’”’ thus diagnoses the growth 
of civilizations: A civilization begins with the enslavement 
by some hardy race of a tame race living a tame life in more 
congenial natural surroundings. It is built up on slavery, 
and attains its maximum vitality in conditions little re- 
moved therefrom. Then, as individual freedom gradually 
grows, disorganization sets in and the civilization slowly 
dissolves away in anarchy. Dr. Spurrel does not dogmatize 
about our present civilization, but suggests that it will prob- 
ably follow the civilizations of the past into dissolution. I 
am not convinced of that, because of certain factors new to 
the history of man. Recent discoveries have unified the 
wvorld; such old isolated swoops of race on race are not now 
possible. In our great industrial states, it is true, a new 
form of slavery has arisen, but hardly of the nature on which 
the civilizations of the past were reared. 

All past civilizations have been more or less southern, sub- 
ject to the sapping influence of the sun. Modern civiliza- 
tion is essentially northern. The individualism, however, 
which according to Dr. Spurrell dissolved the empires of 
the past, exists already, in a marked degree, in every mod- 
ern state; and the problem before us is to discover how 
democracy and liberty of the subject can be made into en- 
during props rather than dissolvents. It is the problem of 
making democracy genuine. If that cannot be achieved 
and perpetuated, then there is nothing to prevent democ- 
racy drifting into anarchism and dissolving modern states, 
till they are the prey of pouncing dictators, or of states not 
so far gone in dissolution—the same process in kind though 
different in degree from the old descents of savage races on 
their tamer neighbors. What, for instance, will happen to 
Russia, if she does not succeed in making her democracy 
genuine? A Russia which remains anarchic must quickly 
become the prey of her neighbors on west and east. 

Ever since the substantial introduction of democracy 
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nearly a century and a half ago with the American War of 
Independence, Western civilization has been living on two 
planes or levels—the autocratic plane with which is bound 
up the idea of nationalism, and the democratic, to which has 
become conjoined the idea of internationalism. Not only 
little wars, but great wars such as this, come because of 
inequality in growth, dissimilarity of political institutions 
between states; because this state or that is basing its life 
on different principles from its neighbors. The decentral- 
ization, delays, critical temper, and importance of home 
affairs, prevalent in democratic countries, make them at 
once slower, weaker, less apt to strike, and less prepared 
to strike than countries where bureaucratic brains, subject 
to no real popular check, devise world policies which can 
be thrust, prepared to the last button, on the world at a 
moment’s notice. The free and critical spirit in America, 
France, and Britain has kept our democracies compara- 
tively unprepared for anything save their own affairs. 

We fall into glib usage of words like democracy, and make 
fetishes of them without due understanding. Democracy 
is inferior to autocracy from the aggressively national point 
of view; it is not necessarily superior to autocracy as a 
guarantee of general well-being; it may even turn out to 
be inferior unless we can improve it. But democracy is the 
rising tide; it may be dammed or delayed but cannot be 
stopped. It seems to be a law in human nature that where, 
in any corporate society, the idea of self-government sets 
foot it refuses to take that foot up again. State after state, 
copying the American example, has adopted the democratic 
principle; the world’s face is that way set. And civiliza- 
tion is now so of a pattern, that the Western world may be 
looked on as one state, and the process of change therein 
from autocracy to democracy regarded as though it were 
taking place in a single old-time country such as Greece or 
Rome. If throughout Western civilization, we can secure 
the single democratic principle of government, its single 
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level of state morality in thought and action, we shall be 
well on our way to unanimity throughout the world; for 
even in China and Japan the democratic virus is at work. 
It is my belief that only in a world thus uniform, and freed 
from the danger of pounce by autocracies, have states any 
chance to develop the individual conscience to a point which 
shall make democracy proof against anarchy, and them- 
selves proof against dissolution; and only in such a world 
can a League of Nations to enforce peace succeed. 

But even if we do secure a single plane for Western ciy- 
ilization and ultimately for the world, there will be but 
slow and difficult progress in the lot of mankind. And unless 
we secure it, there will be only a march backwards. 

For this advance to a uniform civilization the solidarity 
of the English-speaking races is vital. Without that there 
will be no bottom on which to build. 

The ancestors of the American people sought a new coun- 
try, because they had in them a reverence for the individual 
conscience; they came from Britain, the first large state in 
the Christian era to build up the idea of political freedom. 
The instincts and ideals of our two races have ever been 
the same. That great and lovable people, the French, 
with their clear thought and expression, and their quick 
blood, have expressed those ideals more vividly than either 
of us. But the phlegmatic and the dry tenacity of our 
English and American temperaments has ever made our 
countries the most settled and safe homes of the individual 
conscience, and of its children, democracy, freedom, and 
internationalism. And if we English-speaking races quarrel 
and become disunited, civilization will split up again and 
go its way toruin. We are the ballast of the new order. 

I don’t believe in formal alliances, or in grouping nations 
to exclude and keep down other nations. Friendships be- 
tween countries should have the only true reality of com- 
mon sentiment, and be animated by desire for the general 
welfare of mankind. We need no formal bonds, but we 
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have a sacred charge in common, to let no petty matters, 
differences of manner, divergences of material interest, 
destroy our spiritual agreement. Our pasts, our geographi- 
cal positions, our temperaments make us beyond all other 
races the hope and trustees of mankind’s advance along the 
only line now open—democratic internationalism. It is 
childish to claim for Americans or Britons virtues beyond 
those of other nations, or to believe in the superiority of 
one national culture to another; they are different, that is 
all. It is by accident that we find ourselves in this position 
of guardianship to the main line of human development; 
no need to pat ourselves on the back about it. But we are 
at a great and critical moment in the world’s history—how 
critical, none of us alive will ever realize. The civilization 
slowly built since the fall of Rome has either to break up 
and dissolve into jagged and isolated fragments through a 
century of wars; or, unified and re-animated by a single 
idea, to move forward on one plane and attain greater 
height and breadth. 

Under the pressure of this war there is, beneath the lip- 
service we pay to democracy, a disposition to lose faith in 
it, because of its undoubted weakness and inconvenience in 
a struggle with states autocratically governed; there is 
even a sort of secret reaction to autocracy. On those lines 
there is no way out of a future of bitter rivalries, chicanery, 
and wars, and the probable total failure of our civilization. 
The only cure, which I can see, lies in democratizing the 
whole world, and removing the present weaknesses and 
shams of democracy by education of the individual con- 
science in every country. Goodbye to that chance, if Amer- 
icans and Britons fall foul of each other, refuse to pool their 
thoughts and hopes, and to keep the general welfare of man- 
kind in view. They have got to stand together, not in 
aggressive and jealous policies, but in defense and cham- 
pionship of the self-helpful, self-governing, “live and let 
live”’ philosophy of life. 
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The house of the Future is always dark. There are few 
cornerstones to be discerned in the Temple of our Fate. 
But of these few, one is the brotherhood and bond of the 
English-speaking races; not for narrow purposes, but that 
mankind may yet see Faith and Good Will enshrined, yet 
breathe a sweeter air, and know a life where Beauty passes, 
with the sun ov her wings. 

We want in the lives of men a “Song of Honor,” as in 
Ralph Hodgson’s poem: 

The song of men, all sorts and kinds, 
As many tempers moods and minds 
As leaves are on a tree, 

As many faiths and castes and creeds, 
As many human bloods and breeds 
As in the world may be. 


In the making of that song the English-speaking races 
will assuredly unite. What made this world we know not; 
the Principle of Life is inscrutable and will forever be; but 


we know that Earth is yet on the upgrade of existence, the 
mountain top of man’s life not reached, that many cen- 
turies of growth are yet in front of us before Nature begins 
to chill this planet, till it swims, at last, another moon, in 
space. In the climb to that mountain top of a happy life 
for mankind, our two great nations are as guides who go 
before, roped together in perilous ascent. On their nerve, 
loyalty, and wisdom, the adventure now hangs. What 
American or British knife will sever the rope? 

He who ever gives a thought to the life of man at large, 
to his miseries, and disappointments, to the waste and cruelty 
of existence, will remember that if American or Briton fail 
himself, or fail the other, there can but be for us both, and 
for all other peoples, a hideous slip, a swift and fearful fall 
into an abyss, whence all shall be to begin over again. 

We shall not fail—neither ourselves, nor each other. 
Our comradeship will endure. 





THE UNION 
By ALFrep Noyes 


You that have gathered together the sons of all races, 
And welded them into one, 

Lifting the torch of your Freedom on hungering faces 
That sailed to the setting sun; 


You that have made of mankind in your own proud regions 
The music of man to be, 

How should the old earth sing of you, now, as your legions 
Rise to set all men free? 


How should the singer that knew the proud vision and loved 
it, 
In the days when not all men knew, 
Gaze, through his tears, on the light, now the world has 
approved it; 
Or dream, when the dream comes true? 


How should he sing when the Spirit of Freedom in thunder 
Speaks, and the wine-press is red: 
And the sea-winds are loud with the chains that are broken 
asunder 
And nations that rise from the dead? 


Flag of the sky, proud flag of that wide communion, 
Too mighty for thought to scan; 

Flag of the many in one, and that last world-union 
That kingdom of God in man; 


Ours was a dream, in the night, of that last federation, 
But yours is the glory unfurled, — 

The marshalled nations and stars that shall make one nation 
One singing star of the world. 


8 








REIMS CATHEDRAL 
By Rautpn ApamMs CRAM 


_ HEN the house of God, many colored as the radi- 

ance of precious stones, called me from the cares 
of the world, then holy meditation led my mind to thoughts 
of piety, exalting my soul from the material to the immate- 
rial, and I seemed to find myself as it were in some strange 
part of the universe which was neither wholly of the base- 
ness of the earth nor wholly of the serenity of heaven, but 
by the grace of God I seemed lifted in a mystic manner from 
this lower towards that upper sphere.”’ So said Suger, 
Abbot of Saint Denis, meditating on the glory of the new 
church he had builded, first of all those in the immortal 
sequence that led in the space of sixty years to Sens and Sen- 
lis and Noyon, to Paris and Chartres, Coutances and Bourges, 
Amiens and Rouen and—Reims. 

‘Neither wholly of the baseness of earth, nor wholly of 
the serenity of heaven,” but wonderfully blending both in a 
perfect synthesis which is the type of life itself. We can- 
not do better than accept this saying of the proud old abbot- 
architect as the text of our meditation on the glory of earth 
whose passing has been before our eyes, for it is typical of all 
that it was and all that it solemnly showed forth. Here in 
this ruined sanctuary, desolate and dishonored, we find that 
transfiguring and redemption of material things through 
the infusion of pure spirit, and that bringing down to earth 
of spirit itself to make its tabernacle amongst men, which 
are the very essence and divine breath of Christianity. This 
is the law of life, revealed and made manifest through the 
mystery of the Incarnation, made reasonable to human 
understanding through sacramental philosophy—that life 
is the insoluble union of matter and spirit, and that sever- 
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ance is death; that through spirit is matter redeemed, through 
matter is spirit made intimately our own. Materialism, 
on the one hand, and transcendentalism, on the other, are 
synonymous of mortality; only when they assemble in 
union, each playing its own part, each reacting creatively on 
the other, have we that just balance that is man at his best 
and society at its highest, in accordance with the will of 
God. 

It is this philosophy that, explicitly by ecclesiastic and 
scholar, implicitly by freeman and peasant, was accepted as 
the working basis of life during the great age of civilization 
we call Mediaevalism, and that showed itself in its fulness, 
in one way at least, in the churches and abbeys and cathe- 
drals of which Reims is the eternal type as it is the latest 
martyr to that materialistic philosophy which is the eternal 
antithesis of sacramentalism. Here, as in all great archi- 
tecture, material things, sticks and stones and clods, are, 
by the labor and the devotion of men, transformed into 
something new and strange and infinitely valuable, and given 
a content as new as are the forms; something of that philo- 
sophical Absolute, that metaphysical Pure Spirit, which is 
absolute truth unconfined and unconditioned. Here this 
same spirit comes down to earth, and that it may speak to 
man and be possessed by him, takes on an earthly housing. 
Such a work as Reims, if not in itself a union of body and 
soul, is yet a perfect symbol of that redemption of matter by 
spirit that is the system of life itself, and the reason for the 
existence of the world. 

It is this which gives to great works of art, particularly 
of architecture, the power they possess over men that goes 
so far beyond the appeal of pure beauty. The Parthenon 
and St. Mark’s, Durham and Bourges and Notre Dame, yes, 
and those monuments of alien and perishable cults, the 
Taj Mahal, and Chion-in of Kyoto, make their instant and 
poignant appeal through their exquisite and varied beauty, 
but beyond this is a mysterious power we acknowledge but 
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do not explain, that works its will with us in spite of our- 
selves, and makes each a thing of mystical potency, keen as 
the call of elemental passion, deep as the hidden things of 
the soul. 

Each day as the shelis burst around and through Reims 
Cathedral, as they have burst now for four years, and each 
day as the calcined stones drop away from the dissolving 
fabric of man’s imagination under the relentless corrosion 
of the dissolving fabric of man’s too ephemeral civiliza- 
tion, we feel and powerlessly lament the grim evanishment 
of pure beatity, but still more the cold killing of a living 
thing that was a part of our conscious life. 

In this sense, then, we must regard Reims, even when we 
study its perishing form. It was the perfect expression in 
time and space of a great religion and a great philosophy; 
not the only one, for there are others of supreme glory still 
left to us after the gross pillaging of Reformation and Revo- 
lution, but in some sense the noblest, and because of this 
the one doomed now to destruction; for it is only the best, 
the most intrinsically precious, the most dearly loved, that 
can serve for sacrifice and as expiation. 

Before Reims had been many other great churches in that 
incredible hundred years that marked the upward sweep to 
achievement of the greatest civilization the world has known. 
From Abbot Suger’s Saint Denis, begun in 1140, to the 
completion of the choir of Reims in 1241, is a century and 
a year, and during this time, amongst the great churches of 
France, were built Sens and Senlis and Laon, Noyon, Paris, 
and Bourges; Chartres, Coutances, and Rouen, Soissons, 
Troyes, Evreux, together with lesser works without number, 
in Italy, Spain, England, Flanders, the Rhineland, as well as 
in France itself. For a hundred and fifty years the build- 
ing up of Mediaevalism had been going on, and the amazing 
consummation was marked by the appearance of this galaxy 
of blazing stars. It was not the fruit of a casual aesthetic 
movement—no great art ever is; it was without premedita- 
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tion or self-consciousness—all great art is always this; 
it was the natural, inevitable, and adequate expression of 
Christian civilization, which at last had reached its majority; 
and Christian civilization could have no more perfect exposi- 
tion, as the art itself could have issued out of nothing less 
admirable and complete. 

Reims was only one amongst some eight or ten great 
churches, each of which possesses some quality of possibly 
greater perfection. Chartres is more faultless in its interior 
proportions; its porches are rivalled nowhere on earth, and 
its glass is the most beautiful the world has ever seen, or will 
see. Bourges has a more classical calm combined with a 
finer fancy in its composition. Paris boasts a facade that 
finds its equal for pure majesty only in the art of Greece. 
The west front of Amiens has a more delicate scale and a 
more subtle poetry, while Laon, Soissons, and Coutances 
all can plead some single perfection as theirs beyond appeal. 
And yet—when all is said and done—Reims remained the 
perfect and well-rounded synthesis, for it possessed absolute 
unity and consistency and stood as the serene embodiment 
of Mediaevalism—polished, perfected, and complete. 

Perhaps it was too perfect. After all, man is the creature 
that tries, and honor lies in the effort rather than in the 
accomplishment, since, only too often, achievement means 
not superiority of power but a lower aim. I do not mean to 
say that at Reims the aim was lower than at Chartres, or 
Paris, or Bourges, for it was not; only that it is perhaps 
human to feel a reverence that lessens affection, for those 
things that strike too near the mark and so seem to trans- 
cend the limits that are set to human accomplishment. 

In 1210 the old cathedral at Reims was burned, and one 
year later, on the anniversary of the fire, the enormous new 
foundations having been completed, the bishop laid the 
first stone of the superstructure. Progress was not very 
rapid, and it was not until 1241 that the choir was finished 
and consecrated. Ten years later the nave was well under 
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way, but when finished we do not know. By the end of the 
century the fabric was substantially completed, except the 
upper portion of the towers and the gables, and these were 
not finished until well into the fifteenth century. The seven 
spires originally contemplated, and restored by Viollet-le- 
Duc in imagination, were as a matter of fact never built. Here 
is a long building period of two centuries, but through it all, 
and at whatever hand, the original design was scrupulously 
adhered to, or at least the general idea was never subject 
to variation; and so, unlike other works that have been 
handed on from one master builder to another, there is 
throughout substantial unity and consistency. 

In plan, in system, in design, Reims is grave, classical, 
and conservative. Marked by grandeur and nobility rather 
than fancy or poetic fervor, it is to be corapared rather with 
Chartres or Paris than with Amiens or Bourges. In scale 
it is larger and more vigorous than its contemporaries, and 
in composition it has a clarity and a large simplicity that, 
with the exception of the front of Notre Dame, acknowledge 
no rival. In its chiaroscuro, that is to say, in its opposition 
of solids and voids, its building up of lights and darks, it is 
unique. All six of the towers are broken into by traceried 
openings, without glass, that bring deep shadows into sharp 
contrast with the high lights on walls and colonnettes. The 
buttresses also bear powerful pinnacles, niched and canopied, 
with vast statues within, gleaming white against the shadow. 
Around the cornice of the chevet chapels and of the main 
roof itself, are tall open arcades, and here again we obtain 
the slashing of vertical lines of light on deep shadow. The 
resulting effect of this painted chiaroscuro is one of singular 
power and masculinity, well seen in the facade. Here we 
find the vast shadows of the three great portals, with the 
secondary dark of the deeply recessed arch above the rose. 
In contrast and support are the tall black lancets of the 
second stage of the towers, then the rich musical complexity 
of the “gallery of the kings” and above, the echoing lancets 
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of the fourth tower stage, with the daring verticals of the 
angle turrets dark against the sky in sudden reversal of the 
established system. This is the general composition, but 
then comes the embroidering of the whole fabric with salient 
sculpture and deep-hewn “pointilisme”’ of spotted hollows. 
All the great shadows are modulated into intricate combina- 
tions of richly wrought stone, glowing with fluctuant, re- 
flected light, and all the lights themselves, of wall, buttress, 
gable, pinnacle, are similarly enriched by ingeniously ar- 
rayed darks, until the whole vibrates with living light and 
shade. It is masterly, no less, and the final perfection of 
architectural chiaroscuro. 

Let us now go on pilgrimage around the cathedral, as we 
might have gone only five years ago. Then we might have 
moved peacefully through garden and street, with never a 
thought that the little matters of our little day would change, 
imagining that the world would go on its self-satisfied 
way (as it had gone, so far as our experience went) towards 
nothing except that triumphant crowning of a demonstrably 
great and puissant civilization. 

Around to the south we might then have seen towering 
cliffs and shafts of fine masonry, severe and ascetic below, 
modulating into the clarion of the fretted spires of the 
strong buttresses—a wonderful rhythm of vertical elements, 
barred and bound by thin, firm horizontals, and flickering 
into a vivid pizzicato above in the crisp arcades of the eaves 
and the marshalled saints of the transept gable. Across 
this fine composition cut the swift diagonals of the great 
“ares boutants,” the doubled flying buttresses of nave and 
choir. 

Full at the east, we should have seen over the crowded 
roofs a new and almost fantastic gathering of manifold 
forces where the choir swung into its circling chevet of 
clerestory and chapels and towering pinnacles, with the 
long curves of the ramping buttresses holding all secure—as 
they do still after four years of dogged assault that has 
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scarred the fabric like flame but not as yet wrecked its 
essential stability. One would note here particularly the 
classical simplicity of the great windows and the airy fancy 
of the slim arcades of the chapels; the buttresses also, so 
thin and tenuous and like a dizzy scaffolding, but worked 
out with a pure science that no modern engineer could better. 

It is before the great transept, however, that we should 
halt longest, for this is really almost the purest and finest 
architecture at Reims. Below is the great door of St. Sixtus, 
and above rises the great calm front of the most reserved and 
competent design. The whole thing is superb in its noble 
mastery, and every inch of detail is flashing with the per- 
sonality of scores of different artificers. Tucked away in 
corners, almost invisible, are little sculptured heads, unmis- 
takable portraits, any one of which would be a treasure in a 
museum. 

So back we come to the west front again, pausing at the 
door of the Crucifixion, for of this that one may see in fancy 
and in picture, practically nothing remains; it is now only 
one vast gangrenous wound. Do you say it is overwrought, 
that its sumptuousness is somewhat excessive? Perhaps 
so: I will not quarrel with the criticism. It lacks the classi- 
cal calm of the transept wall and the St. Sixtus door. The 
arches are not wholly satisfactory, and the thrusting of the 
gables out beyond the buttresses so that these do not come 
solidly to the ground, is perhaps an error in judgment. The 
truth is, the men who carved this amazement were so vital, 
so prolific in ideas, so exuberant with overpowering artistry 
they did not know when to stop; and they did not stop, 
until they had wrought the stubborn stone into the likeness 
of an enormous jewel. And we are glad they did not. For 
six hundred years the world had Reims to love and to won- 
der at, even if in these latter days the new savagery, nurtured 
through modern civilization, destroyed it utterly and forever. 

After this triumphant result on the exterior, let us confess 
a certain disappointment within. Noble it is, with a fine 
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frankness and clarity, but the resonant timbre of the exterior 
is lacking. Chartres has this to admiration, perhaps more 
than any existing Gothic church, and Bourges is a good 
second, with Westminster tying it for choice. Amiens lacks 
it altogether, and Coutances. Perhaps it is the complete 
and marvellous glass of Chartres that in part makes this the 
supreme Gothic interior; perhaps the merciful lack of restora- 
tion also. Reims lacked half its glass before the Prussians 
destroyed the remainder, and without its glass a mediaeval 
interior is as little what it was intended to be as St. Mark’s 
would be without its mosaics. As for restoration, it is 
second only to war and revolution in its gross criminality, 
and restoration was the pet vice of the deplorable nine- 
teenth century when Reims suffered bitterly. Better far 
that it should have remained as it came from the red hands 
of the Revolution, as this was more or less transmuted by the 
ignorant indifference of the first half of the last century, 
than that it should have been forced to submit to the impu- 
dent camouflage of the zealous improvers of the black 
eighties. 

It is also true that in its profiles and its design elements 
there is something lacking in comparison with Bourges 
and Chartres: there is a certain hardness in the contours, a 
dryness in the arch mouldings, a mechanical monotony in 
the triforium. Exaggerated as it is, Amiens is more organic, 
more perfectly co-ordinated, particularly in the disposition, 
differentiation, and grounding of the vault shafts. After 
all, the bay order of Amiens is perfection, artistically and 
organically, while Chartres is pure classicism, Bourges a 
poetic inspiration. It seems almost indecent to criticise 
Reims at any point now; “‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum,”’ yet 
it is almost a relief to find some evidence, at a point here and 
there, of human failure. 

Of the glass that remained on that fateful day when from 
the eastern hills the Huns began to search with their shells 
for this great miracle in stone that they might destroy it 
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utterly and so rid themselves of its silent reproach to their 
savagery, there is little that one can say. It ranked with 
the glass of Bourges and Chartres, and there is no greater 
glory than this. Perhaps Chartres was of a finer perfection, 
but after all the difference was only in degree. It was 
one of the great arts of the world, now one of the lost arts. 
Out of the twelfth century it came, almost without warning, 
a new creation of the men of the Middle Ages, and through 
the thirteenth century it remained one of the wonders of 
human artistry. It was an essertial element in every Gothic 
building, and without it, however masterly may be the art 
of architecture, there is that lacking which served to compose 
shaft and arch and wall and vault into perfect unity and to 
give as well that spiritual quality which is the finger-touch 
of God that quickens the inert into conscious life. At 
Chartres glass is seen in its glory, and the apocalyptic 
vision is one that has no equal and no rival, unless it be in 
the sheeted gold and the smouldering scarlet and azure of 
the mosaics of the Venetian St. Mark’s. Every atom of this 
ancient glass that is destroyed is so much eternally lost to 
the dissipating treasure of the world; it cannot be copied, 
it cannot be replaced; it is like the grinding into lime of a 
statue by Praxiteles or the burning of an altar-piece by Fra 
Angelico or the Van Eycks. And the glass of Reims that, 
on the first of August, 1914, stood glorious and unscathed, 
as it had stood for six centuries, is gone, all of it, shattered 
in scintillant fragments on the wreck-strewn pavement, and 
the splinters are become the setting in soldiers’ rings. 

Once this church of Our Lady of Reims, like all the other 
churches of the world, was rich with uncounted altars and 
shrines and tombs and screens of metal and stone, only the 
store was greater here than anywhere except perhaps at 
Saint Denis. And why should it not have been so? Reims 
was the birthplace of Christian France: here in 496 Clovis 
bowed before Saint Remi, to receive baptism, and here 
during the space of fifteen centuries, every king of France 
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but four came for his solemn coronation. Here were held 
great councils of the Church, and in the cloisters and con- 
ventual buildings that once surrounded the cathedral were 
the schools and colleges that made the city one of the great 
centres of education in France. Before the west door of the 
martyred shrine stands the statue of the blessed Jeanne 
d’Are, who in this same cathedral led her king back to his 
people, his throne, and his crown. 

Of the hoarded treasures of five centuries nothing was 
left for the Prussians to desecrate with their obscene bru- 
tality, for the Revolution swept it clear, utterly destroying 
every vestige of the art of the days of Christian civilization. 
There is not a church in France or England that has not 
been devastated by reformation, revolution, or restoration, 
and beside the gigantic destruction, wanton, vicious, and 
degenerate, of these scourges of history, the burning of the 
Alexandrian library counts only as an inconspicuous epi- 
sode. That anything remains to us of beauty and wonder 
after the periodical debauches of bestiality that pursue man 
with implacable regularity, is more by miracle and the mercy 
of God than by virtue of any action of man himself. There 
is little enough left us now; whether anything will remain 
after the present visitation is a question that still awaits 
solution. 

Four years ago the sculpture of Reims was one of the 
three great, original groups in France, the others being 
Chartres and Amiens. How they escaped, heaven knows, 
but they did. Saint Denis, Senlis, and Laon, equal in 
beauty and in quantity, fell easy prey to one set of sodden 
savages or another until only a few precious fragments are 
left, mutilated almost beyond recognition. Paris has been 
further degraded by barbarous restoration, and therefore 
Chartres remains as the exemplar of the high hieratic school 
of the twelfth century, Amiens of the supreme fulfilment 
of the thirteenth; for the great gray cliffs of Reims, with 
their matchless flowering of inconceivable, incredible statues, 
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have been blasted by shell and calcined by fire, and the 
exquisite sculpture of all the craftsmen of France has 
crackled, crumbled, and fallen into indistinguishable dust. 

I think it was the greatest sculpture of the Middle Ages; 
greater than Chartres for that was merely a triumphant detail 
of architecture; greater than Amiens since it was less cleverly 
naturalistic, more Greek in its proportion and line, and far 
more vital and varied in its vivid characterization. Laon 
was of the same quality, and Paris, but both have been 
destroyed, and now only Amiens remains in its completeness. 
How much longer this may be said no one can venture to 
predict. Modern civilization has now evidently entered on a 
career of comprehensive destruction of the surviving monu- 
ments of a great past, and it may be that in another two 
years nothing worth counting will be left. If Venice goes, 
and the cities of Lombardy; if Amiens and Chartres follow 
Reims and Laon, Ypres and Arras, there will be less to mock 
the new barbarism, in the Dark Ages it has made, with the 
voiceless reproach of its dead memorials. 

Mediaeval sculpture is often dealt with as inferiority, 
patronizingly commended as all very well, considering the 
time. I regard it as a school of sculpture that stands on the 
same level with that of Greece. Very likely much of the 
best work is gone: there is one battered and truncated 
fragment I know, from Laon, that is finer than anything 
ever at Amiens or Reims. Yet that which remains is 
enough to establish this Christian art of the early thirteenth 
century alongside that of paganism five centuries B.C. 
Here at Reims were many schools, many masters, and each 
following had its own personal qualities. In all, however, 
we find a truly Greek quality of line and composition, a 
sense of dignity and power that is unique, vivid and con- 
vincing characterization, and an indwelling devotion and 
religious passion that find their match neither before nor 
since. There was more great sculpture in the south tran- 
sept door, called of St. Sixtus, than in most museums: 
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great in its placinz ..ud its composition, but greater still in 
its marvellous line arrangement, in its human characteriza- 
tion, and in its consummate craftsmanship. Never was 
material better understood, or sheer craft of hand more 
perfectly expressed. There was more real, living art in any 
one of the fifty statues in this door alone than in all the dis- 
torted and misguidedly clever and hopelessly competent 
products of the very famous sculptor lately deceased who is 
hailed as the “Michelangelo of the nineteenth century.” 

So far as supreme art is concerned, man has never achieved 
anything greater, and so far as we can see now never will. 
Here all the arts came together under the inspiration of the 
Catholic faith and with the force of a truly Christian social 
system, to express in visible form all the highest emotions 
and aspirations of which man himself is capable. 

On the second of September, 1914, as part of the terrible 
retreat of the French and British forces before the ava- 
lanche of hell hurled across the stricken fields of Belgium, 
Reims was evacuated, and two days later, at 9.22 a. m. the 
first shell from the Prussian batteries burst over the cathe- 
dral, followed that day by 175 more. At night the Ger- 
mans entered the city, on the anniversary of its occupation in 
1870, only to leave it again on the twelfth after the miracle 
of the Marne. From 5 A. Mm. on the fourteenth until 2.30 
p. M. on the nineteenth the bombardment was persistent, 
and at the latter hour an incendiary bomb took effect and 
the Prussians had the holy joy of seeing the noblest church 
of the Middle Ages burst into flames. The north tower was 
enveloped in heavy scaffolding for the purpose of repairs, 
and this caught fire, burying the entire tower in flame, while 
the enormous roof of vast oak timbering followed suit. 
Simultaneously the archbishop’s palace, to the south, was 
totally destroyed. In the conflagration of September nine- 
teenth, the sculptures of the north tower were almost com- 
pletely destroyed, and all the stonework calcined so that 
ever since it has been scaling off in great flakes. Much of 
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the sculpture of the central door was also ruined, and inside 
the unique framework of splendid bas-reliefs around the portal 
was obliterated. Of course the great fléche went with the roof. 

Up to this time the vaults, walls, and buttresses were 
intact, and but little of the glass had suffered, though here 
and there shells had torn the great windows of the clerestory. 
For two and a half years the attack on the city and cathedral 
was constant though fitful: sometimes only two or three 
shells would fall in a day, sometimes ten or twenty. On 
Christmas and the Kaiser’s birthday the assault would be 
more savage, and every German reverse brought sudden 
and wanton punishment. Now and then a shell would 
pierce the vault or shatter a buttress or, bursting against 
gable or wall or tower, blot out a space of matchless carving 
or tracery. Little by little the great windows gave up their 
glass that shivered down into the growing heaps of débris on 
the floor below, while altars and stalls crumbled under the 
incessant hail of shell shards and shrapnel. 

It was all deliberate and wanton. The cathedral served 
no military purpose whatever and was never so used. At 
first the Germans at home and here in America seemed to 
feel some sense of shame, or at least the necessity of offering 
some kind of excuse. After I had written in various places 
in condemnation of this filthy barbarism, I was bombarded 
with communications from all sorts of sources, all attempting 
to palliate the historic crime. Some letters, usually post- 
marked in the United States, assured me that, as a matter of 
fact, no harm whatever had been done; others jeered at the 
“rotten old art” that was better destroyed anyway. I 
even received from the German “Great General Head- 
quarters” a carefully drawn map showing the position of the 
cathedral, the Prussian batteries, and in between, in the 
Boulevard de la Paix, a supposititious French battery which 
was alleged to be annoying the Germans and from mili- 
tary necessity simply had to be silenced. In the process a 
few stray shells had hit the cathedral, which was an accident 
greatly to be deplored. 
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This, however, wasin 1915. In March, 1917, it must have 
become apparent to the Huns that their batteries were ac- 
complishing the ruin of Reims after much too leisurely a 
fashion. Up to March thirteenth the average of shells had 
been only some half dozen a day, and the cathedral still 
stood substantially intact. On the thirteenth the great 
attack began with 200 shells, which increased to 540 on the 
seventeenth. Then on the first of April, hell broke loose with 
2.700 shells. On the sixth and seventh 8,800 fell and then 
count was lost. Easter Sunday, the eighth, was a day of 
horror, and from now on the hate of the Huns centred on 
the cathedral. Everywhere the great city was burning, 
but the cathedral was the chief target, and shot, shell, and 
shrapnel veiled it in smoke and flame. One after another, 
huge rents opened in the vault, interior columns were 
shattered, window tracery blown in, pinnacles splintered, 
flying buttresses shaken and destroyed. On the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth of May, 15,000 shells fell in the 
doomed city, and for the whole month it is estimated that 
more than 40,000 fell, most of them on and around the 
cathedral. 

For another year the destruction of Reims has was pro- 
gressive. During a period of comparative immunity, much 
was done towards collecting the fragments of shattered 
glass, re-arranging them in their original order and removing 
the restored sections to a place of safety. No authoritative 
information is available as to how much of the glass was so 
recovered. At the same time the statues have been largely 
removed from the exterior, while the fragments of those 
destroyed have been collected and safely housed. As for 
the fabric of the cathedral, this lay under intensive and ever- 
increasing bombardment in the last German offensive; and 
while the skeleton remains in position, it is probable that 
the building is now no more than this; a gaunt scaffolding 
shot through and through, and only a crumbling framework 
from which nearly all architectural quality has disappeared. 
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Should the Germans ever succeed in occupying the ruined 
city, the last fragments of the cathedral will of course be de- 
stroyed; but in any case the present close investment of 
Reims and the incessant bombardment can have no other 
result than the ultimate collapse of the fabric itself, partly 
through the deliberate attacks of the enemy, partly be- 
cause measures of protection have now become impossible. 

Yet to-day Reims still stands. 

God knows how. It would seem that nothing, not even 
a mountain, could endure this intensive and accurate blasting 
of high explosives. Nevertheless, neither the walls nor the 
towers have fallen, though they are now but gaunt masses of 
awful masonry from which almost every evidence of the 
hand of man has been burned away. Master Jean d’Orbais 
who planned it all, and Master Jean Le Loup who followed 
after 1231, and Master Gaucher de Reims and Master Ber- 
nard de Soissons who continued the work until 1290, and 
Master Robert de Coucy who finished the towers, built well, 
all of them; and the numberless, nameless craftsmen who 
wrought with them for those great hundred years. May 
they, also, have their fine memorials in the rehabilitated 
church when Attilla and his Huns are beaten back and the 
poor ruin is given over to merciful and reverent hands to be 
stabilized and made secure, and prepared again for the first 
Mass and Te Deum that commemorate the saving of the 
world from the greatest peril that has assailed it in fifteen 
centuries. 

And, yet, not alone to them is due the mystery of this par- 
tial preservation. Before the west door the statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc still stands on guard, as she stood so many cen- 
turies ago when the passionate allies of France to-day 
were her bitter enemies, and France was in grievous peril 
even as now. I am glad that I can believe, and do believe, 
in the rushing ranks of the ghostly spearmen of Mons. 
I can believe, and I do believe, that after the same mystical 
fashion there is the guardianship of the Maid of Orleans 
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about this place, and that in spite of all the demons in hell 
these walls will not fall—nor the living walls that guard 
France and Christian civilization for a future of better 
things than the immediate past can show. Reims was the 
glory of a great age, and in its ruin it will still exist to make 
possible by its silent proclamation an equal glory of the 
age that is to come. 

Some idea of what the church once was may be gained 
from the pictures of its lost estate. As for the present, no 
photographs can give any idea of the terror of its burning, 
the crumbling dissolution under the implacable and wanton 
shelling of the apostles of Kultur. We only know from 
those that have been in the city during the last year how 
raw and savage is the progressive desolation. What then 
of Reims in the future? Is there any future for this once 
mighty and magistral church? What future can there be 
except one of final collapse when at last the great buttresses 
drop asunder, and under the push of the relaxing vaults the 
walls fall outward, and only a dust heap remains. 

Yet there is a future for Reims if there is any immediate 
future for man himself except a dull grubbing linked with 
dissolving memory, in that new era of Dark Ages now indi- 
cated, but the omen of which may by some miracle be 
averted. Reims stands as the great type of many things: 
of a noble civilization we rejected that we might create the 
brummagem system that has been the destroyer, not of 
Reims alone, but of itself; and it also stands as the type 
of that new civilization that must be built out of the bloody 
wreck of a great failure. 

If the buttresses still hold, and the vaults, as they have 
stolidly held through these years of intensive bombardment, 
then, when the peril of a reign of Antichrist is turned away, 
there must be no restoration in the nineteenth-century sense. 
For four years Reims has high-heartedly proclaimed “They 
shall not pass,” even as the sons of France said at Verdun 
and made good their boast with their lives. So to the 
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restorers the same must be said. What happened at 
Pierrefond and Saint George-de-Bocherville and Mont-Saint- 
Michel must not happen here. Reims must be preserved 
and made secure; yes, and so rehabilitated that mass may 
again be said within the sacred walls. But between restora- 
tion and reparation there is a great gulf. Every fragment 
of sculpture and of carved stone must be piously recovered 
from the wreck, and these must be replaced, wherever this 
is possible without the intervention of new work. The roofs 
must be rebuilt, the gaping holes in the vault repaired, the 
buttresses made secure. Where the plain cut ashlar of the 
walls has been destroyed this also must be replaced, while 
the windows may be filled with dull-colored glass, for pro- 
tection only. So far as altars and other interior fittings 
are concerned, these may all be re-created, for the original 
work perished long ago, and the Renaissance substitutes 
were of little value. I hope there will be many new altars 
and shrines: for St. Louis and St. Michael, St. Denis, Ste. 
Clothilde and Ste. Jeanne d’Arc, together with the patron 
saints of all the Allied states; memorials also of the heroes 
who have given their lives to save France and civilization. 

Here the work should stop. No square foot of imitation 
carving, nor even of wrought moulding: not a boss for a 
capital, a lost crocket, a fragment of tracery should be 
restored, but every scar, every mutilation that does not 
injure the integrity of the fabric should be left exactly as it 
is. As for the shattered glass, those fragments that are of 
sufficient size may be assembled in a few windows, but not 
an inch of new glass, in imitation of the old, should be per- 
mitted. 

There are two reasons for this. In the first place we now 
know that “restoration” is a sordid crime, and the world 
has supped full on crimes during the last four years. We 
are barbarians compared with the men of the thirteenth 
century; we have no sculptor to equal the unknown crafts- 
men of Reims, no stone-carvers, no glass-makers. Above 
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all we have no architects worthy to stand beside those who 
gave to the world Laon and Paris and Coutances, Bourges, 
Amiens, and Reims; and less than they should not be per- 
mitted to essay creative work in this holy place. Artisti- 
cally we are bunglers, the best of us; and we must keep our 
hands from work we could do, at best, only indifferently 
well. In the second place, the scars of twentieth-century 
efficiency as exemplified by the most efficient of all the people 
of our time, should be scrupulously preserved; partly in 
order that memory of what the Germans have done, and 
what they were, may never be lost so long as Reims shall 
stand, partly as a sign and a warning for them that exalted 
the ideals and methods of modernism over all others; that 
they, and any that might come after with like inclinations, 
may see in fact to what this proud and much admired civil- 
ization led at the very moment of its culmination. 

So the church of Our Lady of Reims should remain, an 
eternal memorial of many things. But in Paris, in place of 
that hideous monument of the nineteenth century, the 
Palace of the Trocadero, and facing the Champ de Mars— 
with that other monstrosity of modernism, the Tour Eiffel, 
removed and utterly forgotten—let us see a new Reims, a 
great votive church dedicated to Jeanne d’Arc, who saved 
France once and will again, to St. Michael the Archangel, 
who also fought against Satan, and in memory of all who 
have given their lives for France—men, women, and chil- 
dren, poilu and citizen and the child martyrs of the eastern 
country. Not a copy of the ruined cathedral but in some 
sort a re-creation, a great Gothic church following on from 
what Reims and Chartres and Amiens have shown, and the 
work of the most able architects and artists and craftsmen 
that can be gathered from all parts of the world. Reims it 
could never rival, but at least it might be the offering of the 
best of all those who admit the inimitable character of the 
art of the thirteenth century and approach it as nearly as 
they can. So there would be in Paris three great churches 
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pre-eminent above others: to the east Notre Dame, testi- 
mony to the devotion, the civilization, and the supreme 
artistry of the Middle Ages; to the north the Sacré Coeur, 
in its uncouth nineteenth-century way commemorating the 
deliverance of France, though at a terrible cost, from the 
first Prussian invasion; and to the west the new church of 
St.Michael the Archangel, a re-created Reims, standing in 
eternal memory of the great war against Antichrist and of 
the immortal part played therein by all the French and all 
their Allies. 

Here would be gathered together the sculpture that should 
not be used to patch up the martyred cathedral of Cham- 
pagne; the glass that, however good, should not take the 
place of the shivered wonders of Reims. Here the splendor 
that would be out of place there may be lavished on altars 
and shrines, and in the chapels dedicated to the dead of each 
of the Allied nations. 

What I mean is that if there is to be a new Reims it should 
be built in the spirit whereunder Reims was built, re-creat- 
ing the lost monument as nearly as possible in the character 
of the thirteenth century, and with the completeness that 
existed before the sequent visitations of Protestants, revo- 
lutionists, and the Huns of modernism. Not for the sake 
of the art, though that is of enormous symbolical value, 
but because of the greater symbolism of a return to the 
spirit and the way of life of the great days of which Reims 
and her sisters were the perfect showing forth. 

This, then, will be the Reims of to-morrow. It has had 
its glorious past of six centuries. It has had its present of 
over four years (deliverance now seems to be at hand) 
while Prussian shells have searched its every part in the 
effort to bring about its final destruction. Shall not a 
greater future open before it when, through the revelation 
of war, we see it not so much as a masterpiece of abstract 
art, as a great revelation of a better civilization than our 
own and one that will serve as the model for the remaking 
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of the world to which we must set our hands when once the 
great purgation is accomplished? There is no art that has 
ever issued out of any except a high civilization, and the 
art of Mediaevalism is no exception. There is no nobler 
art than this of Reims, and through it we are little by little 
discovering what it really was, this civilization of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries that had such distinguished results 
and that for so long we have ignored or misunderstood. 

As the mighty material fabric of Reims pitifully dissolves 
before our eyes, I seem to see revealed a spiritual tabernacle 
not made by hands. As each tattered fragment of immortal 
glass twists in its broken sockets and falls to the shattered 
pavements; as each scorched and ruined statue topples 
from its crumbling niche; as under the bursting of incessant 
bombs new chasms are torn in wall and vault, and the 
leaping defensive buttresses break and fall away, increasingly 
is revealed the indestructible spiritual fabric that is Reims— 
and more than Reims. Dissolution reveals while it de- 
stroys, and what it reveals is the soul of Reims. Neither 
savage Huns, red-handed from Liége and Louvain and under 
sentence of damnation for their sins, can destroy this thing, 
nor can time itself in its inexorable warfare of forgetfulness. 
The great church may fall headlong within the collapsing 
boundaries of its own circuit, becoming one with the dust 
heaps of Arras and Verdun, but to the end of time the spir- 
itual fact of Reims will remain at once the eternal interpreter 
of the Prussian and the eternal revealer of the truth of 
Mediaevalism. 








JAPAN’S DIFFICULT POSITION 
By K. K. Kawaxkami 


HESE are hazardous times to discuss international 
problems. For the present, it is natural that our 
attention should be riveted upon the Armageddon of 
Europe. Yet before the great war comes to an end, the 
American government and people will, and must, turn their 
eyes across the Pacific and take stock of what will have 
developed in that direction during the trying years of their 
titanic struggle with Germany. 

Unquestionably, the nation which looms significantly on 
the far horizon of the Pacific is Japan. It is trite to say that 
this island nation intends to become the dominant political 
and economic factor in eastern Asia, if she has not already 
become so. What she is thinking and doing at this moment, 
with special reference to her foreign relations, is of foremost 
importance in considering the Far Eastern situation and its 
relations to the war. 

In discussing Japan’s position in the Far East and in 
world politics, there are two points of view from which we 
may approach the question. The first is the assumption that 
after this war the world will, as President Wilson hopes and 
trusts, be made safe for democracy; that poor, unprepared, 
small nations will never again be preyed upon by rich, 
powerful, military nations; that the restriction of armament 
among nations will be effected upon an equitable basis; and 
that justice and fairness will prevail without recourse to 
force. The second point of view is the hypothesis that the 
present order of international relations will, in the main, 
survive the war, and will, at least for many generations to 
come, continue to prevail. In estimating Japanese policies 
and intentions, it will make a great difference which of the 
two premises we accept. 
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With all our fervent prayers for the complete readjust- 
ment of international relations in accordance with the ideals 
of justice, we may still be permitted to doubt whether 
nations which have for many centuries been actuated by 
selfish motives in international dealings, will suddenly expe- 
rience so radical a change of heart that a new era of peace 
and good-will will dawn upon the earth at the end of the 
world war. Admitting that the war will have a tremendous 
influence upon the minds of individuals and of nations, we 
may still be justified in wondering whether the crucible of 
carnage will succeed in remoulding human nature and in 
converting it into something fundamentally different from 
what it has been for unnumbered years. 

We all hail with the greatest enthusiasm President Wil- 
son’s declaration that militarism and autocracy must be 
destroyed, but this should not prevent us from submitting 
to the tribunal of public opinion certain vital questions 
which such a declaration naturally raises. In the first place, 
how will the stupendous armament which the war has 
called into existence in all the belligerent countries, be re- 
trenched upon the conclusion of peace? How will the powers 
dispose of the gigantic fleets of warships which they have 
built and are building for the war? Will they agree to put 
their dreadnaughts and their guns upon the scrap heap? 
And, again, what will become of the magnificent fleets of 
merchant vessels which the nations have built for the trans- 
portation of troops and war supplies? Will they become, 
upon the termination of the war, a formidable factor in the 
international rivalry for commercial supremacy—a rivalry 
which no one can be sure will not develop into an armed 
conflict, as has too often happened in the past? 

It is with no small apprehension upon these and similar 
subjects that the Japanese are listening to the echoes of 
public opinion in the West and are studying the possible 
ambitions and aspirations of the occidental powers after the 
war. Surely it is but natural that Japan, a small and impe- 
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cunious country lying next door to China, the Balkans of 
the East, should feel restive as to the way in which the war 
may affect her position. 

Japan has been enabled to make her position compara- 
tively secure mainly by dint of the army and navy she has 
managed to upbuild at the expense of many measures im- 
perative for the welfare of her masses. Let her throw that 
army and navy into the vortex of the European war, and 
she would once again sink into the place of nonentity in 
which the powers found her fifty years ago. And the dis- 
tressing fact is that if her modest armament should be 
destroyed in the wholesale manner of the present war, her 
financial resources are so limited that she would not for 
many ages be able to replace it—unless, forsooth, she were 
permitted to secure an indemnity or some other material 
compensation. The effect of such an eventuality upon the 
peace of the Far East it is not difficult to foresee. 

Even if Japan be allowed to keep intact through the pres- 
ent war what armament she has, she cannot but feel uneasy, 
as she beholds the astounding devices for slaughter daily 
developed by the nations now locked in deadly combat. In 
the face of the gigantic machinery of the new warfare, 
Bushido, that vaunted Japanese spirit of gallantry, counts 
for little, and the fighters of Nippon know it. To-day Japan 
has none of the deadly machines which the warring nations 
are employing on the various fronts. She has no military 
airplanes to speak of, let alone tanks and poison-gas ma- 
chines. Even her cannon and rifles are out of date. She 
has but seventeen submarines; and her destroyers, excepting 
a few, are so small that they cannot be sent far from her 
own shores. What wonder that the Japanese press is prac- 
tically unanimous in urging the necessity of “ preparedness ”’? 
The editors point, one and all, to the appalling cataclysm 
that has befallen Europe in this enlightened age of the twen- 
tieth century, and shake their heads in doubt and apprehen- 
sion over any prediction of disarmament after this war. 
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Commercial rivalry has always been a potential cause of 
hostility among nations. Whether this condition can be 
completely altered by the “removal of economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions” 
among nations, is at least open to question. Given a field 
of unrestricted competition, the gainer will always be that 
nation which possesses the largest territory and enjoys the 
greatest natural resources as well as the greatest financial 
strength. Against such powerful rivals, small, impecuni- 
ous nations can never hope to compete successfully, unless 
they employ methods which, though absolutely legitimate 
from their point of view, may be denounced by the estab- 
lished rich nations as tricky and unfair, or unless all inhabi- 
tants of this planet become “‘citizens of the world” and out- 
grow such artificial restrictions as national boundaries. The 
little nations will not, of course, gladly accept the unenvi- 
able position of dependency, whether political or economic. 
And here is a factor which promises to breed trouble even 
under the new condition of trade equality, if this be estab- 


lished upon the existing status quo of the relative terri- 
torial, financial, and economic strength of nations. 

There can be no objection to the principle of equality of 
trade conditions. As a principle, it is well-considered. 
Undoubtedly it is more advanced than the idea enunciated 
seventy years ago by Lord Palmerston, that “trade follows 
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the flag,” that all powers of government shall back the 
financial operations of individual citizens who make specu- 
lative investments for profit in foreign countries. The ques- 
tion is merely whether the cause of justice can best be 
served by proclaiming the principle of equality of commer- 
cial conditions among nations, after a few nations have, 
through the practice of the doctrine that trade follows the 
flag, accumulated enormous wealth and acquired vast re- 
sources throughout the worid. 

We may go a step further, and ask whether the great 
powers of the West are really willing to establish a semblance 
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of “equality.”” Even President Wilson, in stating America’s 
war aims on the eighth of January, felt constrained to qualify 
his advocacy of commercial equality with the significant 
phrase ‘“‘so far as possible.” Clearly, the President fully 
realizes the difficulty of following consistently and faith- 
fully the idea which he so earnestly advocates. 

The complexity of the problem may be illustrated from 
practical questions involving the interests of both Japan 
and the United States. America stands for the “open 
door” in China. She demands, and justly, unrestricted 
commercial and economic activities for her citizens in that 
country. She does not recognize any “sphere of influence,”’ 
and would allow no third power to stand in her way in the 
promotion of her economic interests in China. This conten- 
tion is right. With it Japan has no quarrel. Again and 
again she has declared herself in accord with the ‘ 
door” doctrine of America with reference to China. 

But the question arises, will the United States recognize 
the same principle in Mexico? If the tone of American 
newspapers and the utterances of American publicists be an 
indication of American policy in Mexico, we are compelled 
to feel that the United States is unwilling to apply to Jap- 
anese enterprises in Mexico the principle of the “open door”’ 
which she would apply to the enterprises of her own citizens 
in the Far East. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the government at Tokyo, in deference to public opinion in 
this country, does not issue passports to its subjects desiring 
to come to Mexico. If Japanese entrepreneurs should make 
their appearance in Mexico and attempt to open mines or 
work farm lands on an extensive scale, there would prob- 
ably be a hue and cry here in America against the “Japanese 
invasion” of Mexico. Even Japanese immigration to Brazil 
or Peru is often regarded by American newspapers as a 
menace to the United States. In these latter days the 
apostles of the Monroe Doctrine are putting into that theory 
new meanings that never, perhaps, entered the mind of 


‘open 
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its author. Of this the celebrated Magdalena Bay incident 
furnishes an apt illustration. So much has this case been 
talked about and yet so little has it been understood, that 
I feel justified in giving here an authentic account of it. 

In December, 1910, a Japanese named Yokoyama, mana- 
ger of the Oriental Whaling Company of Tokyo, secured 
from the Mexican government a fishing concession along the 
Pacific coast. The concession was far from exclusive, for 
Americans, Germans, Englishmen, and others had enjoyed 
the same privilege. For lack of the necessary capital this 
Japanese company failed to utilize the privilege. The con- 
cession had nothing to do with Magdalena Bay, for it 
covered only the section of coast between Salina Cruz and 
Manzanilo, but it was readily exploited by those with their 
own axes to grind. 

Soon afterward, in the early spring of 1912, another Jap- 
anese, engaged in fishing at Monterey, California, took a 
trip to Magdalena Bay at the invitation of J. S. Blackburn, 
representative of the John Henry Company of New York, 
organized under the laws of Maine for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting the Magdalena Bay region. This company offered 
alluring terms to a Japanese, Otojiro Noda by name, and 
asked him to start a fishing establishment and also to bring 
Japanese settlers there. Noda, having inspected the bay and 
the surrounding country, reached the conclusion that not un- 
til human beings, as well as cows and horses, could subsist on 
sand and sea water would Magdalena Bay ever be colonized, 
for the region had neither fresh water nor vegetation. 

About the same time, the John Henry Company also 
approached a Japanese steamship company, the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, with a view to bringing Japanese settlers to Mag- 
dalena Bay. The colonization plans had been communicated 
to the Secretary of the Navy, the late Mr. George v L. 
Meyer, who in turn sounded the State Department on the 
matter. But whether approved or vetoed on the part of 
the State Department, the project would never have been 
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carried out for the simple reason that the land on Magda- 
lena Bay was utterly unsuited to the purpose. 

All this furnished fire enough to heat the teapot. With 
due fanning by the yellow journals and their dubious allies, 
the fire soon became hot enough to cause a tempest in the 
pot. The result was the solemn and formidable resolution 
offered in the Senate on August 2, 1912, by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, declaring that the United States could not 
see without grave concern the acquisition of any harbor on 
the American continent by a foreign corporation “which 
has such relation to another government, not American, as 
to give that country practical control for military or naval 
purposes.” The significance of this resolution lies not so 
much in what it explicitly stated as in what it really aimed 
to accomplish. Its real aim was to forestall all Japanese 
enterprises of any importance in Mexico. 

Would the American government and people, on the other 
hand, acquiesce in a similar exclusive policy established by 
an Asiatic nation with regard to China, Korea, and the 
maritime province of Siberia? Even presuming that they 
might for a time tolerate such a situation, a policy of mutual 
exclusion certainly is not conducive to permanent peace. In 
the lofty utterance of President Wilson, ‘‘the free, constant, 
unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of 
the process of peace and of development.” 

It was soon after the Magdalena Bay comedy that the 
Bethlehem Steel Company secured, or tried to secure, from 
the Chinese government a concession to establish a dock- 
yard on the coast of the Fukien province, lying across a 
narrow strip of water from the Japanese island of Formosa. 
It would have been nothing short of a miracle had the 
Japanese, after the Lodge resolution, not raised a voice 
against this American project, which was infinitely more 
formidable than an innocent concession such as was secured 
by, or offered to, Japanese on the Pacific coast of Mexico. 
However, the Bethlehem Steel project came to naught. 
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Do not these two incidents furnish food for reflection on the 
part of all who have the lasting peace of the world sincerely 
at heart? To America or Great Britain commercial expan- 
sion in foreign countries is merely a question of adding more 
wealth to their already enormous resources and their over- 
flowing coffers. To Japan, on the contrary, it is a question 
of life and death. Although the truth of this statement has 
already been recognized, yet it is so vital that it is well to 
emphasize it with certain statistical data. 

During the last half century the population of Japan 
proper has been increasing at the rate of 400,000 a year. 
Where there were 33,000,000 Japanese fifty years ago, there 
are to-day about 53,000,000. As the total area of Japan 
proper measures about 148,756 square miles, the density of 
population is 356 per square mile. If we leave out of con- 
sideration Hokkaido, the northern island, the density in- 
creases to 451 per square mile. In other words, 110,212 
square miles of three of the four islands constituting Japan 
proper represent an area demanding relief from congestion. 

The first available territory for the solution of the prob- 
lem of overpopulation is the island of Hokkaido. Hokkaido 
is very small, containing only 30,275 square miles, and it is 
traversed by mountain ranges, while its winters are severe 
and protracted. Making due allowance for its limitations, 
the territory is perhaps capable of supporting five times its 
present population which is estimated at 2,200,000. Korea 
is also available for colonization. This newly annexed terri- 
tory has an area of 86,000 square miles with a population of 
14,466,783, or a density of 169 per square mile. There is, 
therefore, no great room here for Japanese settlers. With 
proper development, however, it will perhaps be found capa- 
ble of receiving 15,000,000 more people. 

While Japan’s population has increased by 20,000,000 
during the past five decades, only 2,690,000 Japanese have 
emigrated. The statistics of emigration are as follows: to 
Hokkaido (northernmost island of Japan) 2,000,000; to 
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Formosa (southernmost island of Japan) 100,000; to Korea 
300,000; to Manchuria 100,000; to Hawaii 80,000; to con- 
tinental United States 70,000; to China, South America, 
and other countries 40,000. 

England, when the rate of increase in her population was 
highest, sent her sons and daughters abroad by the hundreds 
of thousands every year. So did Germany. To the United 
States the German Empire has sent many millions of emi- 
grants. In South America, Brazil alone has received more 
than a million Germans. All the European countries have 
alleviated the pressure of population at home by encourag- 
ing emigration. The most conspicuous recent example is 
Italy. Moreover, most European powers have acquired vast 
oversea territories, which have proved beneficial either as 
colonial lands or as the sources of supply of raw materials; 
while Japan, one of the most congested countries in the 
world, is compelled to solve the same problem without send- 
ing emigrants to any of the countries which seem to offer 
the greatest opportunities. With her population increasing 
at its present rate, this is no easy task. Even to-day food 
material produced from Japan’s own soil is scarcely enough 
to feed her population. With the standards of living rising, 
the shortage of food is becoming more and more serious. 
Where the land area is so limited and the population so 
large, the land holdings must of necessity be very small. 
Seventy per cent of the farms in Japan are less than two and 
one-half acres in size, and eighty per cent less than five acres. 
In many places the raising of horses for farm use has been a 
failure, because the feed costs more than the horses are 
worth. Human labor on the farms is cheaper than horse 
power. 

And yet Japan, docile and courteous, is mindful of the 
admonition of the “big brothers” of the West, and is willing 
to undertake the Herculean task of solving the vexatious 
population problem within the limits of her own resources. 
In refraining from sending her emigrants to the British 
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colonies, and in accepting the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with the United States, Japan has signified her intention to 
dispose of that serious question without embarrassing the 
Western nations. 

In the predicament in which Japan finds herself no one 
can help sympathizing with her, and wondering how she will 
eventually emerge from it. She has not yet produced—she 
does not care to produce—Margaret Sangers, preaching 
birth control in the salons of idle society women. Indeed, 
if the present order of world conditions is to persist, it is 
open to question whether any nation will be wise in allowing 
restriction of the birth rate, which will inevitably lessen the 
number of men available for the defense of its existence. 
No, Japan’s solution of the question of land shortage and 
overpopulation is not birth control. Her salvation lies, per- 
haps, in converting herself into a great industrial and com- 
mercial nation. Yet even here she is likely to encounter 
serious obstacles, for her activities are bound to be chal- 
lenged by the greater commercial powers of Europe and 
America. Whichever way she may turn, there are difficul- 
ties in her path. 

The question has often been asked as to Japan’s real 
attitude towards the present war. She has been charged 
with half-heartedness in supporting her allies. What, in- 
deed, is she thinking about the war? So far as the govern- 
ment at Tokyo is concerned, it is wholehearted in its desire 
to support the Allies. But to expect the masses of Japan to 
evince great enthusiasm for the war on the side of the Allies 
is to expect them to be superhuman—or subhuman. 

Rightly or wrongly, the people of Japan entertain the idea 
that this war is being waged by the nations which have 
refused to accept them upon a plane of equality; which have 
persistently and deliberately discriminated against them, 
raising in their face the barrier of exclusion and saying to 
them, ‘‘Thus far thou shalt go, no farther.”” The Japanese 
have been told that their proper place is the little archi- 
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pelago on which they live, and that they will not be welcome 
in the lands of the “white” races. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the masses of Nippon feel that this war is, as the man 
in the street would say, “none of their business’ —that it 
is the business of those peoples who have affected an air of 
superiority in dealing with them, and who have, both by 
words and by acts, made it plain that they intend to keep 
aloof from them? Be it far from me to say that this is the 
right attitude, but we can at least understand and even ap- 
preciate the point of view. As long as the development of 
common feeling and common thinking between East and 
West is hindered by artificial political devices in time of 
peace, it seems unreasonable to expect either side to support 
the other, heart and soul, in time of war. 

What the world needs to-day in the interest of peace is 
the development of the community of feeling by razing arti- 
ficial barriers. In the specific case of American-Japanese 
relations, for example, this country might well strengthen 
Japan’s confidence and friendship by the extension of citi- 
zenship to the Japanese who are rightfully admitted in 
small numbers in conformity with the “‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” If the rights and duties of the Japanese in America 
are defined on the same general principles governing those 
of the immigrants from European countries, Japan will 
exercise her influence to the utmost, as indeed she has done, 
to restrict the emigration of her subjects of the laboring 
class to these shores. 

Still another case may be cited which has interfered with 
the community of feeling between Japan and the Western 
nations—the decision rendered by the Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration in 1905 as to the taxation of the property of foreigners 
in Japan. When Japan opened her doors to international 
intercourse half a century ago, she agreed to set apart cer- 
tain sections of open ports for the residential and business 
purposes of foreigners. In these “settlements” alien resi- 
dents secured from the Japanese government perpetual leases 
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of lands. Not only were rents of such lands merely nominal, 
but they were exempt from all taxation. With the abroga- 
tion of the old treaties in 1898, the foreign settlements were 
also abolished, but Japan had to acquiesce in the insistence 
of foreign governments that the perpetual leases must re- 
main valid. When the Japanese authorities contracted the 
treaties exempting the leased lands from taxation, they had 
no intention of extending this prerogative to the buildings 
which foreigners should erect thereon; and accordingly when 
the alien residents built houses amounting in value to many 
millions of dollars, the Japanese government asked them to 
pay taxes on these buildings, claiming that the immunity 
from taxes stipulated in the treaties was meant to apply only 
to the lands, and not to the buildings. But the British, 
French, and German governments took a firm stand against 
this Japanese interpretation of the treaties. So the dispute 
was submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague in 1904, and the decision rendered under date of May 
22, 1905, sustained the contention of the European powers 
that the treaties exempt not only the land but “buildings of 
every description constructed or which may hereafter be 
constructed on such land, from all imposts, taxes, charges, 
contributions, or conditions whatsoever.” 

The significance of this decision lies in the moral effect it 
has produced upon the Japanese mind rather than in its 
immediate material effect. The Japanese are still firmly 
convinced of the fairness of their contentions, and were 
grieved that their first experience in an international court, 
to which they had looked with profound respect, proved 
disappointing. They are, indeed, impelled to wonder 
whether an equitable judgment can ever be meted out to 
any Asiatic nation by a tribunal in which the majority of 
judges are men identified with occidental governments. In 
principle they are ready to welcome any proposition for the 
creation of a world court to which all international difficul- 
ties may be submitted for adjustment; but as a practical 
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question, they are still at a loss to decide whether such a 
court, which will undoubtedly be dominated by the repre- 
sentatives of the “white’’ nations, will be, as long as human 
nature remains what it has been, capable of doing justice to 
the claims of Asiatic nations, insignificant both in number 
and in influence. In plain language, they have not yet 
learned to rest full confidence in the sense of fair play 
among the Western nations. 

One finds it difficult to place himself in the position of 
another person whose affairs and activities he proposes to 
criticise. In discussing the problems of other persons one is 
inclined to base his judgment, not upon the circumstances in 
which they find themselves, but upon his own conditions. 
As with individuals so with nations. To the American people 
it must be extremely difficult to understand the Japanese 
point of view, for the simple reason that the two nations are 
in totally different circumstances. America enjoys unlim- 
ited natural resources; her wealth, actual and potential, is 
enormous. She has vast agricultural lands, wonderfully rich 
yet untouched by the plough of the farmer. Her geograph- 
ical position, coupled with the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, renders her virtually immune from foreign ea- 
croachment. Any doctrine like that of President Monroe, 
proclaimed by an insignificant nation, such as Japan, would 
be of no avail; but backed by the wealth and the potential 
strength of so great a nation as the United States, it 
becomes a power which no outside nation can afford to 
ignore. 

And what of Japan? Here we see a nation choked for lack 
of land; leading, as it were, a hand-to-mouth life, yet for- 
bidden, by an agreement among the Western powers, to 
alleviate her hard lot by encouraging her sons and daughters 
to seek fortune where alluring opportunities await them. To 
add to her anxiety, she lies next door to a decrepit country 
which promises to become, as it has more than once become, 
a storm centre of international rivalry. If Japan tries to 
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bolt the doors of that unhappy neighbor in anticipation of 
the coming storm, she is accused of self-aggrandizement, of 
bullying diplomacy, of concocting sinister designs at the 
expense of other nations. In such circumstances, it is but 
natural that she should be influenced by a perpetual feeling 
of insecurity. Indeed, her instinct of self-preservation has 
been a guiding force in determining her diplomacy and her 
foreign policy. Never since she opened her doors to the 
Western powers has she been permitted to enjoy any respite, 
any relief from the extreme financial strain under which she 
has had to labor, and she is in no position to be benevolent 
towards other nations. That is why she has seemed self- 
seeking. 

Once we grasp Japan’s military, financial, economic con- 
ditions, we shall be able to appreciate why such an intense 
excitement seized the Japanese upon the first flush of news 
that the German war prisoners in Siberia had been set free 
and were working for the advancement of the Kaiser’s 
interests in the direction of Vladivostok. When the Bol- 
sheviki concluded a separate peace with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk, the Japanese were so alarmed that many news- 
papers and publicists urged immediate mobilization with a 
view to sending an expedition into the Siberian littoral. 
Vladivostok, one of the most formidably fortified ports in 
the world, lies across the Japan Sea only 480 miles from 
Japan. If such a port should come under the influence of a 
hostile pirate power it would be a serious menace to the 
safety of Japan. 

Yet it is not correct to say that Japan was responsible for 
the proposition of the Siberian expedition. As soon as the 
Bolshevik-Kaiser treaty of peace became an accomplished 
fact, Baron Motono, the Japanese Foreign Minister, ad- 
dressed notes to the governments of France and Great 
Britain, asking their views on the subject of a possible 
German advance in Siberia. The notes, as far as we are able 
to ascertain, said nothing about the sending of Japanese 
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troops into Siberia, but simply inquired what attitude the 
Allies thought Japan should assume towards Russia, now 
that the latter had signed a separate treaty of peace with 
Berlin. But in the imagination of the uninformed public, 
these simple notes were soon invested with the nature of a 
definite proposition to send a military expedition to Siberia. 
It is true that France, upon receipt of the Japanese note, 
lost no time in suggesting a Siberian expedition. England, 
though at first somewhat undecided, soon followed suit. 

And now negotiations between the United States and 
Japan have resulted in a plan for immediate intervention. 
On the third of August official announcement was made 
that a joint expeditionary force composed of equal numbers 
of Japanese and American troops would be sent to co-operate 
with the valiant Czecho-Slovak army against the Germans 
in Siberia. Although many advocates of Allied intervention 
in the Far East are naturally disappointed in the smallness 
of the force which the present plan contemplates, neverthe- 
less the importance of the project, not merely as a step 
towards delivering Russia from the Germans but also as a 
sign of the new community of interest between Japan and 
the United States, is generally recognized. 

Ever since the completion of the trans-Siberian railway, 
the Russian advance towards the Pacific has been a source 
of constant worry to Japan. When the flame of the Russo- 
Japanese war had just died, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, in his 
striking book, ““The White Peril in the Far East,” wrote 
these words: “Why be content with merely driving Russia 
from Manchuria? That will prove but a temporary ex- 
pedient. A permanent settlement can only be assured 
through the expulsion of Russia from the entire Far East.” 

The downfall last year of the military autocracy of the 
Romanoff dynasty has radically altered the situation against 
which Dr. Gulick thus protested. Whether the Russian 
revolution will put an end to the Russian encroachment in 
the Far East depends upon what power eventually estab- 
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lishes itself upon the ruins of Tsarism. The conservative- 
progressives, who assumed the reins of government imme- 
diately after the abdication of the Tsar, seemed almost as 
imperialistic as their autocratic predecessors in their atti- 
tude towards foreign questions; for imperialism, in the sense 
of territorial expansion, may be a concomitant of democracy 
as it is of autocracy. Had the ultra-radicals, who ousted 
the conservative-progressives, stopped at changing Russia’s 
internal administration and refrained from ignoring their 
obvious obligations to foreign nations, Japan would have 
welcomed their advent. But it is now inevitable that the 
general disintegration under Bolshevik rule will result in the 
substitution of King Stork in the form of Germany for King 
Log who was the Tsar, if the Allies do not follow up the 
sending of the American-Japanese forces into Siberia with 
strong measures for the prevention of further German pen- 
etration. 

It is not probable that Germany, riding on the crest of 
the Russian débAacle, will at once make herself the mistress 
of the erstwhile empire of the Tsar. Even Germany cannot 
undertake everything at once. It is, however, certain that, 
given a protracted period of disorganization in Russia, Ger- 
many will gradually become a dominant factor not only in 
European Russia but in Siberia. The Russians, slow, easy- 
going, and ill-organized, are now no match for the Germans 
either in warfare or in the arts of trade and industry. Even 
before the outbreak of the present war the Germans were 
the predominating economic factor in Siberia from the Urals 
to Vladivostok. With tens of thousands of German pris- 
oners of war set free throughout Siberia, and with German 
political influence behind German economic prestige in the 
same region, it is within the bounds of reasonable prophecy 
that Siberia will continue to be a source of worry both to 
Japan and to China. 

But Japan’s greatest concern lies in the Chinese question. 
It is tragic, and yet comic, that, while China is talking of 
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sending troops to the western fronts and of joining Japan in 
the intervention in eastern Siberia, foreign and especially 
British newspapers published within her own jurisdiction, 
should be urging European intervention in that very coun- 
try. The country is torn by discord, its people harassed by 
continuous internecine warfare, its leaders eager to promote 
their selfish ends, its administration devoid of efficiency and 
ridden with incurable corruption. We in America, looking 
at it across the vast Pacific, talk of the growth of republi- 
canism in China, but many Europeans living in China shrug 
their shoulders and emphatically declare that political chaos 
is fast leading her to the verge of disintegration. Let us be 
frank and admit that China has been permitted to con- 
tinue her existence as an independent state, not because she 
has capacities for independence, but because the powers 
have agreed not to slice her up. And in bringing about this 
agreement Japan has largely been instrumental, though 
China does not recognize that fact. In short, China owes 
her existence to the sufferance of the powers; and they have 
already discussed the need of international supervision of 
China. Here, then, is an extremely embarrassing situation 
for Japan, which has cherished the hope that the Asiatic 
counterpart of President Monroe’s celebrated doctrine might 
be enunciated by her not only for China’s sake, but for her 
own safety. 

From whichever side we may view the situation, Japan’s 
status among the powers seems far from secure; and this 
is the dominant note in the views expressed during the war 
by the leading men of the Empire. But it is perhaps not 
too much to hope that the co-operation between the Island 
Kingdom and the United States in Siberia may be the be- 
ginning of a new and better era for Japan in world politics. 





TO FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 
Kitep In France, Juty $1, 1917 


By Grace Hazarp CoNKLING 


‘Shall I meet Keats in some wild isle of balm 

Dreaming beside a tarn?”—Francis Ledwidge. 
Lover of the lane-rose, of rainy trees, 
And speech of corn and wind upon the hill, 
Voice of the deep fields, high priest of the bees 
When summer whispers all you say she will, 
Beside what crystal water poised and still 
Have you bewitched his dreams with news of these 
And of his nightingale, talking until 
The wild isle listens and the fairy seas? 


But if as far as this, dark rumor flies, 

And he should ask of England and of France, 
Craving the dear-bought wisdom of your eyes, 

Oh give him comfort! Tell him they still advance, 


Those grim and glorious men who mean to free 


Your Flanders grave, and his in Italy! 





FALLACIES OF WAR FINANCE 
By C. Rervoitp Noyes 


UCH absurd theories on the subject of financing the war 
are being advanced, not only by those who cannot be 
expected to understand the consequences of their plans 
but also by many who should know better, that it is small 
wonder public opinion on the subject has become quite 
unsound. For instance, we hear of the “conscription of 
wealth.” As a matter of fact, most of the wealth of the 
country exists in a form that could not possibly be used in 
war work. Again, a professor of economics proposes that 
the increased market value of securities created by increased 
earnings should be heavily taxed. He overlooks the fact 
that taxation of the earnings themselves will wipe out all 
such intangible values with appalling suddenness. Last 
year’s stock market testifies to that. 

Two of the current fallacies are particularly interesting 
because in exposing their error one gets a clear conception 
of the gist of the whole matter. The first of these fallacies 
is that there is a choice between paying for the war during 
its prosecution and paying for it afterwards by retiring the 
bonds issued at the time. The other fallacy is the notion 
that a nation can become bankrupt through the expense of 
war. As a matter of fact, the reverse is true in both cases. 
The entire expense of war must be paid during its pros- 
ecution, and this expense cannot possibly cause national 
bankruptcy. 

Wrong ideas lead to wrong actions. We cannot finance 
the war effectively if we attempt to determine the right 
proportion between taxes and bonds on the principle that 
the former represent what we can afford to pay now and the 
latter the part we can unload upon our children. And if the 
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fear were allowed to creep in that we might not be able to 
pay the costs at all, it would have a paralyzing effect upon 
the whole financial structure. The situation is a serious one, 
and it behooves the intelligent citizen to get to the bottom of 
the problems involved by examining the simple fundamen- 
tals of our business or economic life. 

In our daily occupations we are all engaged in doing and 
making things for each other. Then we exchange them. 
This is all there is to business. What we give in exchange we 
are said to produce. What we take in exchange we are said 
to consume, though we all obtain in addition a portion of 
more or less permanent property which we use but do not 
actually use up. This exchange is absolutely and con- 
stantly equal. The value of what each of us gives and what 
each of us gets is appraised by the market, and the exchange 
is balanced almost at once. 

This is certainly very simple. But there is a something 
called money which enters into the transaction. When 
that little factor appears at the door, intelligence flies out 
of the window. Our idea of this otherwise obvious affair 
becomes confused and erroneous. We know we are paid in 
money for what we give, and that we pay in money for what 
we get. So we say we are “making money,” “saving 
money,” and “‘money will win the war.” 

It is true that we make our exchanges in terms of and by 
means of money. Sometimes we use cash. More often we 
use credits at the bank and pay by cheque. We use money 
(or credits) as a handy medium, receiving it temporarily 
for our product until we are ready to pay it out for what we 
wish to use or consume. No one keeps it long, not even the 
richest, because it is not worth keeping. It is perfectly use- 
less in itself. Each individual has a little stock of it which 
he keeps turning over. This stock is like a small reservoir 
that has money running in at one end and running out at 
the other. But the level remains much the same. 

Money is a small part of our national wealth. It could 
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not begin to “win the war.” Cash and bank credits to- 
gether amount to only about twenty-six billion dollars. So 
all the money in the country would pay for only one year 
of the war. Money in itself is quite worthless and merely 
serves as a convenient go-between when we exchange our 
really useful services and goods. We spend our money 
promptly for things to wear and eat. When we say we 
save it we really spend it just as promptly for things to use, 
such as houses and automobiles, or for things which other 
people wish to use and will pay to use, such as railroads and 
factories. 

For the sake of understanding the matter, let us forget 
that there is such a thing as money. You and I are writing 
legal opinions or growing wheat for others, and they are 
bringing us our groceries or cutting wire nails for us. We 
are all being paid promptly and fully in kind for everything 
we do or make. We work in groups or singly. Usually we 
pass the same thing around from hand to hand until someone 
finally uses it. That is, we wholesale it, retail it, transport 
it, and deliver it. One man may pay many others for their 
work and then turn around and exchange the product with 
the rest of us. The individual cobbler has been displaced 
by the great shoe-factory. But the principal of equal, in- 
dividual exchange runs through the whole fabric of business 
life and is subject to no exceptions until the government 
enters in. 

We ourselves are the government. The government is 
collective, not individual. It is not a corporation, a legal 
and soulless entity, but is the people, nothing more and 
nothing less. Therefore, when we begin to consider the 
transactions of the government we must regard them as out- 
side the process of individual exchange and in a class by 
themselves. What the government does, we all do. We 
all share in the benefits, but that is the only payment we get 
for what we do collectively. Roughly speaking, what each 
individual does for his government he does for himself; and 
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he must not expect to be paid for it any more than he would 
expect to pay himself for any other service to himself. 

When a nation engages in war, this collective activity 
becomes predominant. Individual exchange lessens, be- 
cause everyone is busy working for himself—that is, his 
government. He must of necessity decrease his efforts to do 
or make things for his fellow citizens in order to do without 
reward his share in the collective undertaking. If everyone 
did exactly his share in this work, there would be no financial 
problem, because there would be nothing to be paid for. 
If done proportionately it must be done free, unless a man 
wishes to go through the form of paying and being paid by 
taking money out of one pocket and putting it into the 
other. 

In order to wage a war, the people of the country must be 
divided into three classes, and the burden falls on each dif- 
ferently. There are, first, the fighting men and their helpers. 
They must devote their entire time and attention to the 
collective undertaking and withdraw entirely from produc- 
tion for ordinary exchange among individuals. The second 
class is the munitions workers. What they do and what they 
make must take a new form, a form which is useless for 
individual exchange. They provide ordnance, explosives, 
warships, aircraft, and the other machines and devices ap- 
plicable only to warfare. So far as the production and ex- 
change of ordinary services and commodities are concerned, 
both these classes can do nothing for the individuals left 
at home or for themselves. They are no longer producers, 
but they continue fully active as consumers. They must 
have clothing, whether it be uniforms or overalls, and nearly 
as much food, housing, medical care, and other services as 
they received before. 

This places a great burden on the third class, the stay-at- 
homes who continue their ordinary pursuits and exchanges 
among themselves. For they must add to their production 
or decrease their consumption sufficiently to supply the 
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soldiers and the munitions makers with all the ordinary 
goods and services required. This class usually amounts to 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of the population. As- 
sisted by people who have hitherto not worked, they alone 
must produce nearly as much as the whole population pro- 
duced before. Needless to say, this not only must be done 
in war time but somehow or other it is done—the stay-at- 
homes stop doing or making non-essentials; they work 
harder and longer; and more of them work. What they 
succeed in accomplishing in all these ways sets the limit to 
the extent of war activity. 

In a nation where simple barter and individual production 
existed, entrance into war would involve simply the free 
contribution by each individual of his proportion of extra 
services or goods required for the purpose. And this is the 
absolutely just and equal methed of paying for a war. To 
those who went to the front the nation would say: “ We will 
furnish you with all the necessities you ordinarily have at 
home, with the weapons you need for fighting; we will re- 
lieve you of the burden of caring for your dependents while 
you are away, and will take care of them as long as you would 
have done so, if you fail to return.” To the munitions 
makers the nation would say: “‘ You will devote yourselves 
to the production of things applicable only to war. In order 
to bear your share of the increased effort, you must do in 
your new work much more than you did before. And in 
return for this you will receive just so much of the necessities 
as we have to go round.” To the remaining population it 
would say: “In addition to the burden of supplying each 
other, so far as is absolutely necessary with ordinary services 
and commodities, you must assume the entire burden of 
supplying these things to the fighting men and the munitions 
workers.” 

The fact that we use money and that we produce in groups 
and pass our products from hand to hand does not alter this 
process, but merely confuses it. With the more complex 
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economic system, direct assessment of his share against each 
citizen becomes impossible; it is necessary to provide for an 
indirect assessment. 

Each worker has exchanged his product with some other 
worker either directly or through the government. Each 
has been paid in full for his work at the time. The man at 
the front does not wait until after the war for his food and 
clothing, nor for the knick-knacks on which he spends his 
pay. He and all the others have exchanged their special 
form of service for articles of food and clothing for immediate 
delivery, and they have not concerned themselves with the 
financing of the process. Everything has been paid for 
in the ordinary course of exchange. The war has been 
financed—but it has not been financed fairly. The workers 
at home have contributed very little free to the collective 
undertaking because they have received their return in full 
from the advances of the owners, the capitalists. The own- 
ers have contributed nearly everything free, because in the 
process of exchange they have turned over to the fighters 
the products of war, but have received from the fighters in 
return only those special services which are for the benefit 
of the whole nation. Therefore the cost must be redistrib- 
uted. The whole conglomerate of individual exchange must 
be gone over, and the share of each in the collective under- 
taking assessed and collected anew. Those who have made 
excessive contributions are repaid, and those who have 
escaped are taxed. Or, in practice, all are paid in full for 
their contributions to the nation’s war expenses and then 
the whole amount is redistributed. 

This redistribution of the expense of the war is what we 
usually regard as the financing process. It is not. It isa 
secondary step, although an essential one. The real finan- 
cing is done when the goods and services needed are produced 
and exchanged. But, in any case, is it not clear that if all 
this work has been paid for once, it can just as readily be 
refinanced by a reapportionment? The means to repay 
must exist if the means to pay exist. 
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No nation can buy from itself more than it can produce. 
Nor can it produce more than it can pay for, for the produc- 
tion of any one article constitutes the means of payment for 
any other of equal value, so that anything produced treates 
in itself the means of payment for itself if someone will 
accept it in exchange. Moreover, unless all production is 
financed and paid for as it progresses it must stop. The 
balance of individual exchange must be struck at the time. 

War can be paid for only as it is fought. There is no 
choice as to the time of payment. How much war can be 
produced? That is the question. When it is produced, it 
is already paid for. Then how can a nation become bank- 
rupt through war? It cannot buy more from itself than it 
can pay for, because it cannot buy more than it can produce, 
and all that is produced is paid for in the process. 

It may seem that the foreign debt and the economic losses 
created by war are two factors which would affect the accu- 
racy of these conclusions, but I think not. Foreign loans 
are generally a small part of war finance. Loans would 
never be made by a neutral to a belligerent to anywhere near 
the danger point. Funds are advanced by one belligerent 
to another largely from self-interest and are thus more truly 
expenditures in a common cause than loans. The minor 
countries engaged in this war may never be in a position to 
repay England for the expense she has incurred on their ac- 
count. But after these peoples are restored to their lands, 
will any banker treat them as bankrupt when their govern- 
ments apply for international loans? Russia has refused 
to pay its external obligations, not throygh inability but 
through unwillingness. That is repudiggin, not. bank- 
ruptcy. ae Ss “MS Oe 

The economic loss due to war is much overestimated be- 
cause the general notion of what composes it is somewhat 
hazy. We exclaim at the enormous waste of war, the lost 
energy, and the consumption of billions of dollars worth of 
material and labor. We do not stop to think that the greater 
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part of the war expense goes to furnish the people engaged 
in it with such products as food, clothing, and gasoline, 
which they would ordinarily consume anyway, and that of 
the rest—the metals, materials for explosives, and so on— 
very little is wasted which would not also be used up in 
times of peace in other ways of no more permanent benefit. 
It is safe to say that only a small part of the expense of war is 
truly an economic loss, and that what does constitute the 
economic loss is not expended at all, but is a part of the cost 
that is never paid for. 

The economic losses from war may be divided roughly 
into four classes. There is the loss of the articles of perma- 
nent value which would have been produced in the same 
length of time under normal conditions. With a nation’s 
whole surplus energy devoted to fighting, no time is left for 
the accumulation of new property and improvements. This 
is a setback or failure to progress naturally. 

If the war is not won, then the whole economic energy 
devoted to it must be charged off as a bad investment. But 
this is a wholly intangible and conditional loss. If the war 
is won and its objects are of real value, then all this energy 
may be regarded as having been quite as well expended as 
if it had been used in producing the ephemeral satisfactions 
of peace-time wants. 

In the process of suddenly improvising a great industrial 
transformation such as is required in the transition from a 
peace basis to a war basis, there is necessarily a great waste 
of material, a loss of efficiency through the maladjustment of 
labor; and many mistakes are made. The same holds true 
upon the return to a peace basis. Then men are without 
work, property values decline, and the nation does not 
accommodate itself to the change for several years. This is 
a real though transitory economic loss. 

Finally, there is the tangible loss represented by the de- 
struction of buildings and ships, the ruin of agricultural land 
and of other forms of valuable, permanent property. Then, 
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too, a nation always consumes a large part of its floating 
supply of useful commodities during a war. At the end it 
has a smaller stock of food, clothing, and most other goods 
than it had at the beginning. Some raw materials, such 
as lumber and nickel, of which the supply is limited, must 
be charged up to profit and loss because they cannot be 
replaced. 

When narrowed down to its real limits, this economic loss 
is really much smaller than it seems on superficial first 
thought. The loss of property in France and Belgium is 
estimated to be between five and six billions of dollars, while 
the total expense of the war to date is about one hundred 
billions. Moreover, it must be remembered that while at 
the end of the war the people are collectively poorer than 
they might have been with continued peace to the amount 
of the first three kinds of economic losses mentioned, they 
are actually poorer than they were at the beginning only 
by the total value of the tangible losses in property, goods, 
and materials. These tangible losses could hardly be great 
enough to cause national bankruptcy except in the case of a 
country entirely laid waste and depopulated. Even then 
the default would apply only to foreign creditors, for as long 
as the citizen creditors held in their hands the bonds of their 
government they would also hold the means of paying off 
those bonds. 

In any case, these economic losses are no part of the ex- 
pense of war that has to be paid, and therefore they have no 
bearing upon the ability of the people to pay the expense. 
They are merely bookkeeping entries, or reductions in the 
appraised value of the nation’s wealth. After the war it will 
be essential to accumulate sufficiently to restore such prop- 
erty as is again required; but this will be largely a private 
expense, and no obligation has been incurred to cover it. 
Such replacements as are necessary during the war are 
valuable, permanent investments. 

In brief, foreign debt may be disregarded as a compara- 
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tively minor factor in war finance, and economic losses do 
not enter into war finance at all. Neither can affect seri- 
ously the premises that I have endeavored to establish, that 
the expense of war is cared for at the time, and therefore 
that it cannot be too great for the people to pay. 

A survey of the theory of war finance is by no means mere 
idle speculation. In matters of this kind men act on their 
theories, though the ideas are often so ingrained and sub- 
conscious that the action seems almost involuntary. Cer- 
tainly both the people and the Congress of the United 
States have exhibited by their misguided actions a consider- 
able misunderstanding of the true theory. On the other 
hand, the Administration has shown keen insight into the 
fundamentals of the problem. 

If we accept the foregoing as an accurate statement of the 
fundamentals of our financial situation, we may pass on to 
its application. War finance is resolved into two practical 
problems. 

The primary problem of war finance is to induce and or- 
ganize the people to divert their efforts from every phase of 
business that can be dispensed with and then devote that 
and a great deal of additional effort to the business of winning 
the war. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on this. 
The talk of “business as usual” in war time is a grim joke. 
War means more work and more of every essential that any- 
one has to offer than he produced before, and it means a 
change of work for many. It also means less personal return 
toeveryone. The question of the nation’s ability to pay for 
this devotion is beside the mark. The attention of the 
whole citizenship must be centred single-mindedly upon in- 
creased production and upon a decrease in consumption. 
The man whose contribution is labor must give his share of 
war labor free. The man who owns useful property must 
give a proper share of the use of that property and, in effect, 
give it without return. 

The secondary problem is the redistribution of the expense 
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of the war; and this is most amazingly misunderstood. The 
true aim, simply stated, is to assess against each citizen an 
amount equal to what his share in the increased production 
and the decreased consumption ought to have been. If a 
worker was paid for all he did during the war, and if he con- 
tinued to eat and drink and spend as much as he did in 
peace time while others had to go without, he must be com- 
pelled to refund on both counts. What he refunds must be 
distributed indirectly among those who did more or who 
sacrificed more than their share. 

This problem is solely a matter of justice, and its work- 
ing out involves the equalization of the war burden over the 
whole people proportionately. But into its working out 
another issue enters. If this redistribution is made while 
the war is going on, then at every step we must study its 
effect upon the solution of the big primary problem of pro- 
duction. It becomes not only a question of justice but one 
of expediency as well. The redistribution of the expense 
must be so handled that it will not interfere with providing 
the greatest stimulus and the greatest facility to war pro- 
duction. Great taxes during the war may be the monkey- 
wrench in the machinery. In seeing justice done, we may 
readily see victory lost. 

Expediency, therefore, introduces the element of time. 
While eventually it will be necessary to effect most of this 
redistribution of the war cost by tax levies, the evil day can 
be postponed by borrowing money temporarily. This 
raises the issue of war taxes versus war bonds. The crux 
of the whole question is this: What can you raise in taxes 
during the war and still keep all classes of the people up to 
the top notch of exertion and sacrifice? 

There is no other objection to bond issues than that they 
embody the sin of procrastination. They do not alter the 
amount of the war expense, for that is all paid for during 
the war and ends when the war ends. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the people’s contribution to the war under 
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taking has been given free or whether it has been charged 
for at inflated prices. At the end of the war all bills are 
paid bills, no matter how great the bonded debt. 

The bonded debt represents the bills that have been paid 
by one citizen and which he and others will eventually have 
to redistribute among them. As the bonds are paid off, 
the holders receive as principal and interest what they and 
others have just paid in taxes. The community is no richer 
and no poorer by this transaction. What has been one 
man’s loss has been another’s gain. The interest has cost 
the nation nothing because the nation has paid it to itself. 
Thus posterity gains exactly as much as it loses if we decide 
to unload a part of this redistributing process upon the 
future. 

People delude themselves into thinking that their hold- 
ings of government bonds are wealth. As a matter of fact, 
they are only a lien upon the property of the citizens, and 
the owner of the bonds shares in the liability. Moreover, 
this liability corresponds fairly accurately to the bond hold- 
ings of each citizen. In the Liberty Bond campaigns we 
are assessed for our share of each issue of bonds according 
to our means and, with the ideas of taxation now in vogue, 
we will pay off these bonds with taxes assessed in much the 
same proportion. Government bonds correspond to bonds 
of a corporation held by a stockholder. But in war times 
the proceeds of the bonds are expended, not invested. 
Therefore, while the liability is increased, there is no in- 
crease in the material value of the mortgaged property. 
From the standpoint of the individual, however, Liberty 
Bonds are the best possible purchase, because the purchase 
in no wise increases his personal liability, while it con- 
tributes towards spreading out the period over which he 
and his fellows must pay this liability. The citizen is 
funding his own floating indebtedness. 

Expediency also introduces the question as to which of 
the two sources of funds—consumption or production—it 
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is wiser to draw upon for immediate war financing. In 
ordinary times the producing fund, which is to-day largely 
represented by the capital, surplus, and borrowed money in 
the hands of our business corporations and partnerships, is 
constantly replaced from the consuming fund. For if you 
buy something for another’s use you quickly sell it to him 
and are repaid by him. But in war times, the principal 
consumer is the government, and you can only be repaid 
out of a new fund established for this purpose.- Is the 
government to make up its fund out of the money in the 
hands of the consuming public for consumption or out of 
that in the hands of business for production? Is the govern- 
ment to replace some of the public’s consumption by its 
own consumption and leave the producing fund intact? 
Or is it to add its new consumption fund without decreas- 
ing that of the public by making it up from the production 
fund? If it does the latter, it will decrease the power to 
produce by as much as it increases the power to consume. 

But in war time a great demand is put upon the producing 
or capital fund. Preduction must be increased because 
all the special war material must be made, and the normal 
production of ordinary necessities must still be maintained 
as nearly as possible. In addition to this, inflation of prices 
necessitates a larger capital fund to transact what is really 
the same amount of business as before. Therefore apparent 
profits are really represented in increased values of the same 
stocks of goods and cannot be removed from the capital 
fund. 

So long as the earnings from this capital fund are not 
divided up among its owners and do not thereby become part 
of the consumption fund, they are just as useful and just 
as productive as the original fund. In peace as well as in 
war these earnings are the principal source of new capital. 
If they are not distributed as dividends they go straight 
back into the business; and even of the part that is divided 
between the owners, a considerable share is re-invested. 
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Now, the capital fund of the community supplies the money 
that does the original financing of the war work. Its 
size absolutely governs the extent of war activity just as it 
governs all production. It is most essential, then, that 
this capital fund should not be impaired in war time. 

During the war the real criterion for determining the kind 
and amount of taxes, is what effect the choice will have 
on the war efforts of the people. Since what we need is 
enhanced production and decreased consumption, let us 
see how these are affected by the different forms of taxation 
and by the issuance of bonds. 

Excise taxes upon articles for consumption are added to 
the price of goods. In this way the real value of all fixed 
incomes, such as wages, rents, and interest, which are spent 
for these articles, is reduced. If the incomes remain fixed 
and are not merely raised to meet this increase in living cost, 
consumption is reduced; and, if the opportunity is offered, 
the individual will in this case try to equalize his loss by in- 
creased effort. The same effects are produced by individual 
income taxes. Within reasonable limits both these results 
are desirable in war times. 

Yet if these forms of taxation are made too heavy, then 
the real value of wages, interest, and rents, is reduced too 
much. The wage earner’s standard of living must not 
go below a safe minimum. Neither must the real income 
from property sink too far. As the value of property 
is based on a multiple of the income, excessive taxes under- 
mine values. This results in a dangerous weakening of 
the nation’s credit structure, which is based principally 
upon the values of fixed property and only secondarily 
upon gold. Since the successful financing of war is largely 
dependent upon the credit structure this hazard must be 
avoided at all costs. Taxes upon undistributed business 
profits, such as corporate income and excess profits taxes, 
hamper production because they remove part of the liquid 
capital upon which production is dependent. 
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But bonds, if they are properly placed so as to be paid for 
out of income and savings, operate exactly as do individual 
income or excise taxes. They induce economy and reduce 
consumption and, therefore, production of non-essentials. 
They also reduce the supply of new capital in the hands of 
investors and thus help to prevent misdirected production 
by using up the principal source of new capital. In prac- 
tice, war bonds are largely financed by expanding the credit 
currency—the bank loans. Indirectly and gradually, this 
brings much the same results because it cheapens money, 
raises prices to correspond, depreciates the value of fixed 
income and thus enforces economy or increased effort or 
both. The consequent inflation of prices really has no 
effect on the expense of the war if the tax system is so de- 
vised that those who gain by it gain only temporarily and 
eventually surrender their gains in taxes. But, generally 
speaking, expansion of the credit currency is dangerous be- 
cause it lessens the soundness of the currency and may bring 
baneful consequences in its trail; and for this reason ex- 
cessive expansion should, of course, be avoided. 

The application of taxes and the proportion of financing 
that is done in this way is, however, the principal force in 
_ the hands of the government by which it is able to solve the 
two problems of war finance. This force is an economic 
force, and it accomplishes its results indirectly and unob- 
trusively. The other means in the hands of the govern- 
ment, which thus far have been rather more relied upon, 
are propaganda and compulsion. They are direct in action, 
but not so effective. Economic force plays upon self- 
interest. Propaganda plays upon patriotism and co-opera- 
tion. Compulsion plays upon fear. Economic force in- 
duces a willing and universal reaction. The results of 
propaganda are willing but not universal. The results of 
compulsion are universal but generally unwilling. If the 
Administration proves as clever in using economic force as it 
has proved in using the two other methods and is as success- 
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ful in avoiding the untoward effects, we may expect great 
results. 

During the period of the war, it is the part of wisdom to 
assess the individual with his share of the war cost in a grad- 
ual crescendo, but to postpone so far as possible this assess- 
ment upon the corporation which produces necessities. 
This is expedient even if it seems unjust. Taxes upon 
the undistributed profits of business do not curtail consump- 
tion but do curtail production. It is a question whether 
such profits held and used in essential business are not serv- 
ing the nation’s purpose more effectively for the present 
than they would be if absorbed now by the “new partner.” 
Government loans to private concerns to facilitate pro- 
duction are a poor substitute for profits, so far as the national 
credit structure is concerned. Earnings are the best source 
of new capital. 

The worker’s share in war is contributed in two ways. 
He must, as has been said, work more, and the real buying 
power of his wage must be less. Our war time experience 
with the manual workers, the laborers, shows what many 
have found in their individual experience—that, in general, 
labor can be stimulated to increased effort only by a de- 
crease in the real value of wages. Labor desires ease 
more than comforts. Increased purchasing power is apt 
to act as a narcotic instead of a stimulant. A rise in wages 
too often results in a laborer’s taking it easy or laying off for 
part time. Then, too, with the better class of skilled labor 
in this country the standard of living is higher than can be 
maintained in a modern war. If this class is not disposed 
to cut off its consumption of luxuries or non-essentials volun- 
tarily—and it was not for several years in England—then 
this consumption must be cut off by drastic taxation. 

In dealing with capital on the other hand, conditions are 
different. Capital always responds to an opportunity for 
profits and can always be stimulated to increase its share in 
‘the effort of production in this way—and as a general rule 
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in no other. During the war it is expedient to give this 
stimulus where it will be useful for the purpose. Capital 
itself is not a consumer; and the individual owner can easily 
be prevented from consuming the distributed profits by 
drastic individual income taxes and taxes on all the luxuries 
of the well-to-do. This will have the two-fold effect of 
largely preventing the distribution of these extra profits and 
of preventing the expenditure of such as are distributed. 
After the war, when the stimulus to production is no longer 
needed, these profits can be reached by taxation as they are 
distributed and before they are spent. On the other hand, 
the profits of labor being received by the individual at once 
are for the most part consumed at once and will be beyond 
reach after the war. 

Putting such a programme as this into practical effect is 
an extraordinarily difficult matter. It is out of the question 
to enter here into a detailed discussion of the means by 
which it may be done. Suffice it to say that the example of 
England may be followed in some respects since, up to the 
present, England has succeeded far better than the United 
States in accomplishing the desired results. Our taxes 
upon small incomes are ridiculously low and ineffective. 
And these taxes should yield the largest portion of our tax 
revenue. According to reliable estimates, the aggregate 
income received by individuals in this.country is about 
thirty-eight billion dollars. Of this about twenty-six and 
one-half billions are in incomes of $2,000 or less per family. 
With the present exemptions this is almost entirely un- 
taxed. There are about four billions in incomes between 
$2,000 and $5,000. This is subject to a tax which would 
average about three per cent on the part which exceeds the 
exemptions. The aggregate of incomes over $5,000, which 
amounts to about seven and one-half billions, bears nearly 
the whole of the personal income tax. Excise taxes on the 
luxuries of the people of moderate income are so small as to 
be insignificant. The result has been a great increase in the 
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business of dealing in these luxuries due to the increase in the 
earnings of that class, which constitutes the great bulk of 
consumers. 

Our present excess profits tax is not based upon war 
profits at all. It is a straddle between two theories and is 
therefore extremely unjust in its application. Moreover, 
I question the expediency of any tax of this kind during the 
war. On the other hand, we have no tax whatever on the 
extravagances of the rich. It would seem natural that the 
first and heaviest taxes should be levied upon extra houses, 
automobiles, servants and all food, drink, and clothing which 
is non-essential. 

President Wilson has said that no man should profit out 
of the war. The statement is admirable and economically 
sound. He has done much through certain channels to 
prevent profiteering. But the principal check still lies 
ready to hand and largely unused. It is the economic force 
of taxation. Labor has profiteered to an extraordinary 
degree, and this has doubtless been one of the main factors 
in holding back our war programme. It is a sign of the 
times and was, perhaps, to be expected. But labor is 
gradually becoming educated to the meaning of war, and it 
is only natural that it should be the last portion of the people 
to grasp the economic principles involved. 

In the first year of the war we planned and expected to 
spend about eighteen billion dollars. Up to June 30, 
1918, we had actually expended twelve billion dollars. 
The money would have been available, but, as I have said, 
money will not win the war. It was the services and goods, 
which will win the war, that were not forthcoming. This 
failure to fulfill our aims has prolonged the war. And we 
shall surely continue to fall short until the people under- 
stand that financing war is not a banker’s problem but a 
problem in human labor and self-denial to be worked out by 
the entire citizenship. 

















THE REVOLUTION IN FARMING 
By E. G. Nourse 
F \eapngneena agriculture in the nineteenth century ran 


a swift and in many ways a romantic course. A 
landed domain of imperial extent and fabulous richness 
was opened up; fields, flocks, and families expanded aston- 
ishingly; our exports rose to dizzy heights; and the home 
market sweat with its abundance. But in spite of all 
this pioneer exuberance, this rude plenty, these outer trap- 
pings of success, we had not really established a sound and 
suitable type of agriculture upon a permanent foundation. 
We had performed an amazing “stunt,” but had not, by any 
means, caught the stride of settled farming industry. The 
country went through an orgy of exploitation such as a new 
land may indulge in only once, and it was destined to come 
to a swift end. The bubble burst in the late ’eighties; and 
in the early ‘nineties a profound agrarian depression gripped 
the land. Many of its after-effects are still with us. Faced 
with a rural exodus, depleted fertility, diminished exports, a 
rocketing cost of living, and the imperative necessities of 
war, we are now being brought to realize that American 
agriculture must be thoroughly reorganized upon the basis 
of modern industrial efficiency. 

The vastness of that task is enough to stagger. For 
thousands of years the art of the husbandman has been to 
join hard labor to nature’s whimsical activities, and to 
thank God at harvest time that the result was not more 
meagre. He has taken for himself such a living as he could 
get along with, and traded off such surplus as he could spare. 
He has been a man of slender learning and few social con- 
tacts. Now we propose within one generation to make him 
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heir to all the complex knowledge that the world holds, and 
to demand in return that he fill the very large place marked 
out for him in our high-pressure industrialized régime. 
There must be no more placid following of nature’s pace— 
the farmer must learn to know her hidden forces and how 
to turn them to the service of mankind. He must seize 
control and drive at the modern world’s top speed. 

To those who first cast about for means to set for the 
farmer a faster pace than had been demanded of him, it 
seemed that the new-born “scientific agriculture” would 
meet the need. They entertained a simple faith that their 
neat little systems of soil chemistry and evolutionary biology 
would “turn the trick.”” They also expected that the further 
development of power machinery would help on the mere 
mechanical side of the problem. 

But it did not take many years to show that the intro- 
duction of new methods calls for a change in personnel and 
organization, in fact, a thorough recasting of the whole busi- 
ness of farming. At first the effort was made to have every 
farmer acquire the new knowledge and secure the new equip- 
ment for putting it into operation. But before agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations had been established a 
generation, they had amassed a store of learning such that 
no man could hope to master it all, or even that part which 
might be serviceable in the particular line of production in 
which he was engaged. And the scientist continued to 
threaten the world with yet more. For, said he, we are only 
now getting down to the really important inner secrets of 
production. This experience has made it very clear that, 
if we are to get the benefit of research, if we are to take full 
advantage of science as the handmaiden of agriculture not 
less than of other lines of human effort, we must devise a 
new type of organization which shall permit of dividing up 
the total work of agriculture, not on the geographic basis of 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, but upon the basis of 
individual expertness. We must have workers specially 
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trained in different phases of what has now become a highly 
complex profession. 

Likewise, the improved methods evolved by diligent 
investigators demanded new equipment—larger and more 
varied implements; commercial fertilizers; drainage and 
irrigation works; silos, pedigreed seeds, and dynamite. 
Inventors and manufacturers at once showed themselves 
prompt and assiduous in furnishing aids to the farmer's 
endeavor. Indeed, their zeal was almost disconcerting. 
Just as the new learning got beyond the reach of a single 
man’s mind, so the new machinery quickly got beyond the 
reach of the individual wallet. In a word, modern agri- 
culture has become not merely scientific; it has become also 
capitalistic. And it is painfully evident that the old farm 
economy makes scant provision for the mustering of capital. 

Like every other modern industry, agriculture also tends 
more and more to become highly commercialized. The 
present-day farmer, if he seeks to get maximum results, must 
draw his materials from distant sources of supply and sell 
his products in every market where dollars and the desire 
for his wares can be found. Not infrequently he must 
change his line of production and turn to satisfying a dis- 
tant demand that formerly he knew not of. And for the 
purposes of a commercialized agriculture, he needs both 
mercantile and financial agencies of a high order. 

This three-fold character of the new agriculture—scien- 
tific, capitalistic, commercial—has rendered the simple 
technical and business methods of the past obsolete. In so 
far as they have been adhered to, the power of agriculture 
to play its part has been abridged, and its opportunities to 
prosper from that service have been not less curtailed. 
While, on the one hand, the world has clamored for more of 
all the products of the farm, and while, on the other hand, 
the farmer’s production and income have been cramped 
severely, he has been unable to avail himself of these new 
means of economic grace because his whole systcm has been 
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organized upon the family-farm pattern of more primitive 
times. The farmer has been a belated survival of seven- 
teenth-century modes of life in the midst of twentieth- 
century needs and opportunities. 

We must not suppose that the remedy is to be found in 
swift industrialization upon the steel-mill or automobile- 
factory order. Yet the essential features of economic organ- 
ization which have brought efficiency into industrial pur- 
suits must be incorporated into agriculture or else it must 
remain the slow and backward brother in the family group 
of our economic life. This we do not believe will be the 
case. In fact, all around us are evidences that the needful 
readjustments are going forward. Not so fast as we should 
like, perhaps; not after the most efficacious pattern always; 
but with a speed and thoroughness which guarantee that the 
changes wrought in the course of this generation will be 
nothing less than revolutionary. 

To understand the nature of our agrarian revolution, we 
should bear in mind that agriculture has been going through 
the same transition as that which came earlier to other call- 
ings—to trade, manufactures, and transportation. In order 
to meet the needs of a new technique, they have organized 
large-scale business units, as a means of securing operative, 
commercial, and financial efficiency. Industrialized manu- 
facturing reduces the size of the task of each worker to the 
minimum requirement possible, so as to secure the maximum 
of manual dexterity. It groups workers in crews of such 
size as to give the greatest efficiency with equipment most 
suitable to the task in hand. It gives superintendence over 
to the charge of persons both chosen and trained with special 
reference to executive fitness. Technical details, such as 


the selection, installation, and adjustment of machines or the 
selection of raw materials, are entrusted only to engineers, 


master mechanics, or testing laboratories, while commercial 
functions are similarly segregated for expert handling. 
Since buyers must “bear” and sellers must “bull” the 
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market, the division of purchase and sales work into two 
departments makes for greater efficiency; while still further 
subdivision gives opportunity for the development of special 
familiarity with particular markets and of skill in bargain- 
ing. Finally, the framing and financing of constructive 
business policies are the professional province of a distinct 
class—executives who are experienced in such matters and 
relatively free from the distracting details of technical 
operation. 

When we turn from the factory to the farm, it will be seen 
that essentially the same principles apply. Structure must 
be suited to function. Some parts of the work must be done 
upon a large scale if good results are to be obtained, whereas 
others may be done as well or better if left to the individual 
or to a small labor group. There are many significant facts 
which argue that, in the case of agriculture, the family will 
continue to constitute the fundamental labor or operative 
unit. It may be a so-called “independent” farmer’s family, 
owning its own land and providing the major part of its own 
capital; a tenant family, which furnishes at least part of the 
capital but none of the land which it uses; or a family of 
salaried or wage-earning workers, who supply neither. The 
fundamental question is how these many small units are to 
be suitably amalgamated into the large units of organization 
which are necessary to the efficient handling of the financial 
and commercial phases of the business, the co-ordination of 
special technical and administrative abilities, and the most 
economical provision of a varied and costly equipment. 

To meet these needs, two new types of agricultural organ- 
ization have been evolving. The first is corporate in form. 
The incorporated company has shown considerable power 
to repeat upon the farm the successes it had earlier achieved 
in the factory. In sections of the country where a seasonal 
surplus of moderate-priced labor is available and where in- 
vestment capital is relatively abundant, and also in such 
lines of farm production as furnish considerable work of a 
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routine character and where the demand for capital is 
particularly high, corporation farming has sprung up and 
in many cases has flourished. Almost any intensive dairy, 
fruit, or vegetable section will furnish ample illustration of 
this type of economic organization, and a few commercial 
poultry plants operate under the same system. In general, 
however, it appears that the investing public (outside the 
‘sucker lists’’) do not entertain an opinion of the dividend- 
paying powers and the security of farming high enough to 
induce them to pour out their money freely for the stock 
and bond issues of such corporations. Apparently pro- 
moters, too, have found a more remunerative field for their 
endeavors in the more familiar lines of trade, transporta- 
tion, and manufactures. Even so, the situation bids fair to 
undergo a considerable change within the next decade, as a 
result of the readjustment of prices and trade after the war, 
and in step with the solution of many of the problems of 
successful operation of incorporated farm enterprises and 
the training of suitable managers and other officers. 
Perhaps the most significant tendency in this direction is 
to be found in the case of the manufacturing or trading 
corporation which comes to engage in farming operations as 
a means of providing its own raw materials or the particular 
quality of farm products which its trade demands. Thus 
we find a canning company in New York raising 1,000 acres 
of its vegetables, a prominent rubber company securing its 
tire cloth and belt fabric by growing 1,100 acres of Egyptian 
cotton in the Salt River Valley, a big marketing concern in 
Chicago cultivating 1,300 acres of Wisconsin potatoes, a 
Pittsburg rival operating large cantaloupe fields in the 
Imperial Valley, and another owning a dozen orchards. In 
all these and many similar cases, a profit-making organiza- 
tion already in existence has simply been turned into a new 
channel as opportunities have become apparent. A certain 
big Mill and Lumber Company has discovered that it can 
make better profits by raising successive harvests of corn 
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and cotton on 1,600 acres of its cut-over bottom lands in 
Arkansas than it could from the single harvest of virgin 
forest which stood there. In this it is doing what native 
farmers could not do, because it has the capital to finance 
the proper clearing and draining of the land, the construc- 
tion of buildings, the purchase of livestock, the employment 
of skilled managers, and the importation of the necessary 
labor force. 

Case after case might be added to illustrate this process 
by which the corporate form of business has taken root in 
the farming industry. Granted that the percentage of the 
business so organized is yet very small, it is nevertheless 
highly significant. Whether it proceeds from the distant! 
manufacturing or trading company or from local business 
enterprise, it illustrates the same fundamental principle of 
efficiency. When corporate enterprise enters the field, 
capital comes forward and joins itself to trained technical 
and executive ability. The experts gather about them a 
suitable number of routine operatives, who, thanks to this 
better equipment and direction, can function much more 
effectively than before. Thus an impossible burden is lifted 
from the shoulders of the ordinary farmer at the same time 
that capital and superior directive capacity create for them- 
selves a profit-making opportunity. 

But, even admitting that such centralized business organ- 
ization makes for efficiency in the purely economic sense, 
many persons are likely to fear its social consequences. 
They are apprehensive lest the terms upon which capital 
engages in this productive partnership may in time wax 
hard upon all other parties to the arrangement. Without 
raising the vague bugaboo of “‘distributive justice,”’ or con- 
trasting the high wages and superior working conditions to 
be found upon the best of the corporation farms with the 
meagre income and cramped existence which are common 
upon the poorer sort of small operators’ farms, it is fair to 
say that at best the total net results of corporate industrial- 
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ism leave certain doubts and fears unquieted. For this 
reason, we are loath to hand over the countryside to a similar 
kind of development unless we are quite certain that this is 
the only effective means of escape from the inevitable in- 
efficiency of unorganized agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, a second method of agricultural re- 
organization is being worked out with much success. Seek- 
ing to attain maximum efficiency but at the same time to 
safeguard their individual independence and their hold upon 
profits, American farmers have been rapidly evolving a type 
of organization which we may refer to as “agricultural co- 
operation.”” In its completeness, the movement embraces 
both voluntary co-operative association among individual 
farm operators and also a large measure of participation by 
various government agencies. 

Under this new régime, the individual farmer, whether 
owner or tenant, continues as master of his own business, 
with his personal interest and fortunes bound up in its suc- 
cess or failure. He may enjoy its profits to the full and must 
bear its losses as he can. But while there is this stimulative 
self-dependence in the farm operation, there need no longer 
be, as in the past, a hampering self-limitation in capitaliza- 
tion and the supply of special services. Countless forms of 
co-operative associations have grown up for the express 
purpose of supplying those items of equipment which, 
though imperatively needed for brief periods upon every 
farm that hopes to attain maximum results or minimum 
costs, would yet impose too heavy a charge upon the individ- 
ual farm business; or of providing for those specialized kinds 
of work which, though necessary for real efficiency, cannot 
possibly be provided in the small farm personnel. 

Of these, the cow-testing association may be taken as a 
convenient illustration. The ordinary farmer can handle 
his small herd from day to day in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. But he generally does not know and is not in a 
position to find out accurately which of his cows are the 
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heaviest producers of butter-fat, at what unit cost the vari- 
ous individuals produce it, what is the exact effect of changes 
of ration or methods of treatment, and like matters essential 
to his full success. To be sure, he can buy a testing outfit 
and, if he be fairly intelligent, can test the product for him- 
self. But a dozen sets of equipment in the hands of a dozen 
different farmers cost more and achieve less than one set in 
the hands of a single trained man hired for this purpose by a 
co-operative association. He does the work more regularly, 
more correctly, more impartially, and more cheaply; and 
quite likely has better appliances than any individual farmer 
would buy for himself alone. As a typical case, here are 
thirteen farmers who join together in such an association 
and hire a skilled dairyman—probably the graduate of an 
agricultural college. Twice during the twenty-six working 
days of every month, each man in the group has this expert 
on his farm for a day. He weighs and tests the milk from 
each animal, measures or weighs the feed consumed, and 
sets down the record in the association book, giving the 
farmer a duplicate. He is consulted on questions of feed 
and care, the advisability of buying such and such an animal 
or selling such another; he may even do a little veterinary 
surgery or help to plan a new dairy barn. Through him 
each member is kept in touch with the improvements his 
neighbors may think out or stumble upon, and likewise with 
the progress being made outside their community. Since 
the quality of the herds depends so largely upon heredity, 
the association is likely, sooner or later, to use its funds in 
the purchase of one or more sires of a character superior to 
that which any one farmer would be able to afford. Not 
infrequently they will also undertake the co-operative ship- 
ping of stock or the manufacture of butter or cheese. 

In the same way, fruit and vegetable associations which 
organize for the purpose of shipping their product, besides 
hiring an experienced market man, often erect packing sheds, 
pre-cooling plants, and storage facilities, and install grading, 
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packing, and package-making machinery such as no individ- 
ual member could hope to provide for himself. Many of 
these organizations go further and buy seeds, fertilizer, nur- 
sery stock, or spray materials jointly, and thereby secure 
for themselves more suitable articles, better quality, or lower 
cost. Their shipping expert educates them as to market 
demands, establishes standards of grading and packing, in- 
spects the product before accepting it for shipment, and sees 
that it gets to the proper market at a favorable time. As 
such associations become better established, many of them 
discern new possibilities for joint action, and frequently 
another expert is employed—a trained horticulturist, who 
will recommend varieties, conduct experiments, and super- 
vise pruning, propagation, and spraying. Some of these 
operations may even be done by a special gang, working 
under this expert’s direction and using equipment owned by 
the association jointly, the cost being prorated to the 
members. 

The number of such associations is legion; the latest 
official figures (now about three years old) show 12,300, 
scattered from coast to coast and from Minnesota to Missis- 
sippi. But, even so, these private associations do not tell 
the whole story of the co-operative type of organization in 
agriculture. For there has been building up in addition a 
great system of what is virtually governmental co-operation 
for the supply of a wide variety of skilled assistance, special 
equipment, and credit facilities. The state agricultural 
college furnishes its fields and barns and laboratories and its 
trained corps of specialized workers for the solving of the 
farmer’s difficulties, just as the testing laboratory and plan- 
ning department of the great industrial concern perform the 
like service for all its workers. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and, to a greater or less extent, the 
several state departments render supplementary services of 
this kind and, lest this intention of helpfulness be inef- 
fectual because of the remoteness of the rank and file of farm 
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workers, their “‘extension agents”’ are sent into the field to 
bring these aids to every farmer wherever he may be. The 
system of county demonstrators bids fair to solve the prob- 
lem of affiliating every farmer permanently with the state- 
wide or nation-wide organization for efficiency. 

In all this we see again the familiar lineaments of “‘corpo- 
rate efficiency.” The burden upon the individual is light- 
ened; he is not asked to be jack of several professions as 
well as all the trades. But neither, on the other hand, is his 
task reduced to the automatic routine which is commonly 
regarded as the curse of industrial labor conditions. A few 
workers, say, one or two of decent trade proficiency, about 
an equal number who are semi-skilled, and a boy or two in 
the apprentice stage, are grouped under a master farmer, 
who thus ranks approximately with the “‘straw boss” or 
lowest supervisory grade in the industrial army. Next, for 
a considerable number of such farms, the county demonstra- 
tion agent is a sort of general foreman. He is vested with 
no actual authority, to be sure, but, being possessed of better 
agricultural training or having been chosen from the ranks 
because of conspicuous success on his own farm or having 
both these qualifications, he is a natural leader, whose ad- 
vice is respected and generally followed. 

But, just as constant preblems which arise in the factory’s 
work must be referred by both operative and foreman to the 
master mechanic’s department or to the drafting depart- 
ment or to the business office, so countless problems of farm 
operation are passed up to others in the system more expert 
in the particular line than either farmer or county agent. 
If it be a question of what feed to grow in order to sustain or 
increase milk production, it may go to the dairy cattle 
specialist who travels out from the state extension head- 
quarters, or to the department of animal husbandry at the 
agricultural college. The question, which silo to buy or 
what type of grain drill is best suited to a particular kind of 
work, may be taken up with the travelling farm machinery 
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expert, or submitted to the farm mechanics laboratory at the 
state college. If difficulty be experienced in selling the prod- 
uct after it has been produced, counsel of the market spe- 
cialist may be invoked to learn what is wrong with the 
packing or the method of shipping. 

Thus we emerge upon the third plane of the farm system 
—that which concerns the establishing of outside commercial 
connections and the broader questions of policy which 
arise out of these market relations. In matters of informa- 
tion upon general business conditions, consumers’ demand, 
and the intricacies of transportation and finance, it is not 
enough that the farmer act up to his best lights; we must 
see to it that he has the best possible light. The big cor- 
poration has met such needs through its live-wire advertising 
bureau, selling department, and credit and collection office; 
but the individual farmer can move only a child’s step in 
any one of these directions. Even the local co-operative 
growers association, though competent to secure a high 
degree of efficiency in the raising of products and in prepar- 
ing them for shipment, is in most cases too small to perform 
efficiently the broader commercial functions demanded of 
our modern marketing system. 

But when several associations join themselves together 
in a district exchange, and this district body in turn affiliates 
itself with others of its kind in a great federated central 
organization, the volume of business thus consolidated be- 
comes so large as to make possible a nationally advertised 
brand, a comprehensive market news-service, and a selling 
force as ample and efficient as that of the keenest trust. The 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which integrates the 
marketing of upwards of seventy per cent of the California 
citrus crop, is the most conspicuous example of success in 
this large-scale organization upon a co-operative plan. 
Eight thousand growers make up the membership of one 
hundred and seventeen local associations. These are 
grouped into seventeen district exchanges which coalesce to 
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form the central exchange. Other sections and the shippers 
of other classes of farm products have duplicated this success 
upon a larger or smaller scale, but it is undeniably a difficult 
task to build up and hold together large groups of small 
business units upon a purely co-operative basis. 

Special interest, therefore, attaches to the recent activities 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in establish)- 
ing a market information, quotation, and inspection service 
upon a national scale. They have brought about the stand- 
ardization of barrels and other containers, the establishing 
of uniform grades for cotton and a few other staples, and 
have made a beginning towards regulating practices affect- 
ing the edibility of commercial food products. The Bureau 
of Markets now systematically gathers information con- 
cerning receipts, prices, and general market conditions each 
day in all the principal car-lot fruit and vegetable markets 
of the country. This is a more complete and impartial news 
service than even the largest and most powerful trading 
organization could have commanded in the past. But it is 
disseminated widely and will be telegraphed daily to any 
shipper who will pay the mere cost of the messages. Thus 
the small local shipping association is put in touch with the 
most efficient marketing agency yet devised, and the govern- 
ment becomes a sort of super-exchange for the whole 
industry. 

Finally, there is the question of agricultural credit. The 
individual farmer cannot supply himself with all the funds 
he needs if he is to seize the opportunities presented by up- 
to-date farming methods and if he is to meet the demands for 
increased production put upon him in war time as well as in 
times of peace. To an extent these needs have been met 
through the co-operative farmers’ bank so common in the 
Middle West and the co-operative credit union which has 
been developed in North Carolina and elsewhere. In many 
sections, State and National Banks and mortgage loan 
agencies have served the farmer tolerably well and, both as 
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individuals and as co-operative associations, our farmers 
have learned to use them extensively and shrewdly. 

But here as elsewhere, the utmost efficiency can be brought 
about only when the individual farmer is geared into an 
economic mechanism of very wide scope. The farmer must 
have as good opportunity to finance his productive needs as 
have the great railways and trusts. But this he does not 
have until a way is provided for him to offer his security in 
whatever money market is most favorable and in a form as 
merchantable as that of any other borrower. The Federal 
Reserve system and the Federal Land Banks have aimed to 
make this very thing possible to the rank and file of American 
farmers. And toa considerable extent they have succeeded. 
Neither measure meets the need perfectly, but both are 
sound and promising beginnings. Under the “commodity 
paper” rulings of the Federal Reserve Board, the farmer 
who has staple goods in storage can finance his further opera- 
tions by borrowing against these goods as readily as can the 
manufacturer or merchant under similar circumstances. 
Even though the local production of cotton or other product 
be large and the local bank small, the rediscount privilege 
opens up a channel through which the credit reservoir of the 
whole country may be drawn upon for the relief of remote 
agricultural producers in proportion to their need. And 
through the Federal Farm Loan Act the individual with a 
few acres of ground is provided with as cheap and ready a 
means of borrowing upon the security of real estate as is the 
proudest magnate or the most astute railway financier. 

In brief, the modern industry of agriculture demands 
technical skill, training, equipment, credit facilities, and 
commercial contacts such as the individual farmer cannot 
possibly supply for himself. Efficiency in these directions 
is to be attained, as in other industries, only when certain 
phases of the business are taken over and provided for by 
larger units of organization. In some instances the corpo- 
rate form of enterprise is capable of doing this, and is, there- 
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fore, finding a place for itself within the field of agriculture. 
But in the larger number of cases, this consolidating move- 
ment is being brought about through co-operative associa- 
tions. These, while leaving the task of routine operation to 
private enterprise, furnish an effective means of pooling 
certain commercial, financial, and executive functions for 
joint administration. 

Thus far corporate enterprise in farming has not gone so 
far as to consolidate, after the pattern of the trust, into a 
type of organization as wide as the continent or as extensive 
as its given line of production. In a very few cases, co- 
operative enterprise has done so, but its ultimate success in 
these more ambitious undertakings is still problematical. 
On the other hand, government enterprise has entered, on a 
constantly expanding scale, into those fields of action which 
seem too large for private agencies, with a conspicuous meas- 
ure of success and an even larger promise for the future. 
This policy has, of course, done much to prepare American 
farmers for their great task of producing the food that “will 
win the war.” 

One can hardly refrain from brief comment upon the 
broader meaning of these facts. The new type of socio- 
economic organization which has been evolving in American 
agriculture is one whose distinctive qualities exhibit dis- 
tinctive merits of other and wider reaching sorts than the 
purely economic virtues thus far set forth. For in the great 
scheme of private and government co-operation the improve- 
ment of rural social conditions and a rising standard of 
country living go hand in hand with betterment of the 
operating conditions on the farm. The work of the “‘farm 
demonstrator”’ finds its complement in that of the “home 
demonstrator”; and boys’ pig clubs and lamb clubs and 
corn clubs are matched by the girls’ canning clubs and home 
garden clubs and sewing classes. Their ideal is not mere 
commercial success but a well-rounded organization of the 
whole economic life of the community. 
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Here, then, is something as big as “big business,” as 
stupendous as Socialism. Yet it is neither. Rather, it is 
the antidote for both, and this because of the fact that it 
comvines the prime merits of both. It is finding the secret 
of how to get business efficiency without the social costs in 
class struggle and human wastage which have characterized 
our industrial development. It is finding also a means of 
achieving the essential aims of Socialism without the serious 
difficulties and dangers entailed in the abolition of private 
property in capital goods. The large part which govern- 
ment agencies play in the system, while giving coherence to 
the work, is merely advisory and stimulative in character, 
not a coercive unification for the purpose of squeezing out 
promoters’ profits such as are extracted from other indus- 
tries. Nor does it remove the personal rewards to individual 
effort, which are its most powerful motives. 

It may be that out of what we have regarded as the most 
individualistic of all the callings there shall come the pattern 
for an effective socializing of our economic life. Possibly, 


after we have helped in the great task of establishing political 
democracy among the nations, and turn our efforts towards 
creating an economic democracy at home, town industries 
may yet take a page from the countryman’s book and liberal- 
ize the autocratic features of their government. But even 
short of that democratic achievement, the new agriculture 
may claim to have wrought much and well. 











SILOS 


By Freperick E. Pierce 


They rise up tall and red like feudal towers, 

By barns on windy knolls or hid in trees. 

When autoing by we see them, hear far off 

The deep “‘chug-chug”’ their engines make, a voice 
Social and busy among the lonesome hills. 

They all have come since I was born. In them 
“The old order changeth, giving place to new”; 
New science now in agriculture; yes, 

And round it still a poetry new and old. 

We see the corn-knives flashing through the corn, 
That, green and tasseled, ten feet high and twelve, 
Shimmers in wind and sunlight. Teams behind, 
And sweaty teamsters, go by cart-paths, cool, 
Turfy, and dark, and fringed with evergreen, 

To where the cutter snorts and silo fills. 

Then peep inside. High up the blower’s breath 
Comes down, a fragrant whirlwind, eddying round 
Fragments of stalk and leaf and golden ear, 

That fall like cloud-bursts, piling green and deep, 
And sending up the aroma born of fields. 

The farm-hand grins and thinks, were I with him, 
The glamour soon would fade. But I have worked 
With sweaty back, bruised knee, and blistered hand, 
And found the glamour hold. Tired eyes have seen 
A phantom Saturn flit through modern corn. 

Tired ears have heard amid the blower’s breath 
Rhythms and moods from old Theocritus. 





THE LEGEND OF HENRY FIELDING 
By Witsur Cross 


IKE Shakespeare, Fielding is a legendary character, 
Of the great Elizabethan we know the day and 
the place of his baptism and his death; we know that he 
married Anne Hathaway and that he became an actor 
and wrote many wonderful plays. We may read, too, his 
signature at the foot of several legal documents, of which 
the most human is a deposition showing how his memory, 
when put to the test, failed him in favor of a friend. These 
and a few other facts form the outline of a story which has 
been filled in with fiction. When a boy, tradition says, he 
stole deer; he was an ostler before he became an actor; he 
sat through long nights at the Mermaid Tavern with his 
friends, and he died of fever after a drinking bout with Ben 
Jonson. Over his life, too, hangs the shadow of “a dark 
lady.”’ Probably there is no more than a grain of truth in 
any anecdote ever told of the man whose achievements are 
the glory of our literature. 

The Fielding legend is more replete in scandalous inci- 
dent and conjecture. It begins with a wild young man who 
attended for a while Eton College, who tried to run away 
with an heiress named Sarah Andrew, and who completed 
his education by a year’s residence at the University of 
Leyden. At the age of twenty-three, he flung aside his 
books and took a plunge into the lowest dissipations of 
London. In order to maintain this mode of life, he tried 
writing for the stage, and in the course of a few years pro- 
duced a number of comedies and farces which so outraged 
decency that the government was forced to put an end to 
them by passing the Licensing Act of 1737. These plays 
Fielding regarded as of no importance beyond the few 
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guineas they brought him. An ordinary farce he usually 
wrote in the early hours of two or three mornings, after 
coming home from a tavern riot, on the wrappers of the to- 
bacco which he consumed in smoke during the composition. 
Naturally, he passed a good deal of time behind the scenes; 
but we had better throw a veil over his probable intrigues 
with actresses, and with ladies of rank like Lady Bellaston, 
who no doubt contributed to the handsome young man’s 
support in this precarious period, when he was ready to bear 
down upon any friend for a dinner. 

Becoming disgusted with the life he was living, he married 
a girl named Charlotte Cradock, who despite her beauty 
appears to have had no father recognizable as such by the 
laws of the realm. With his wife he retired into the country, 
where in high living he quickly squandered her fortune, 
which, though the amount is not known, should have been 
a competency for a prudent gentleman. Money gone, he 
returned to London and entered upon the study of the law. 
Though he was duly admitted to the bar, his practice must 
have been small, for he came, as he said himself, late to his 
profession, and a man of his character could expect few 
clients. Indeed, in order to obtain bread for his family 
while he was engaged in the study of law, he was forced to 
edit an anti-ministerial newspaper, and for similar reasons 
he afterwards conducted two ministerial newspapers. In 
the meantime his wife caught a fever and died. She had 
doubtless been unable to endure the hardships of a garret, 
and it is probable that her husband neglected her for other 
ladies about town. A few years after her death, he married 
her maid, about whom nothing has survived except that her 
name was Mary Daniel. As a reward for his political 
writings, he was eventually appointed a justice of the peace 
at the Bow Street Court; but, already worn down by the 
gout and other diseases, he administered justice for only 
four or five years. In the hope of regaining his health he took 
a voyage to Lisbon, where he died in his forty-eighth year. 
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Brief and dissipated as was his life, Fielding wrote four 
novels, of which one contains the most lovable character in 
English fiction, and another is a masterpiece of artistic 
invention, whatever may be thought of its morality. 
Though opinion varies on the last point, a candid reader 
must admit that ““Tom Jones” is the work of a genius who 
appears to have possessed, when judged by that novel 
alone, qualities strangely discordant with what we know of 
his character. Like his hero, Fielding was generous to 
a fault. Everybody has read the story of how he once ob- 
tained from his publisher a guinea or two with which to pay 
his taxes long overdue, and how on meeting an old school- 
mate in distress he emptied the money into his friend’s 
pocket. Very properly the anecdote makes Fielding out to 
have been more generous than just. Again, his novels 
abound in literary allusions and in quotations from the an- 
cients as well as the moderns. But he could not have been 
really a learned man, for his schooling was cut short by his 
escapades. Still, in fairness to Fielding it ought to be said 
that he somehow found time to read many good books. 

This is the Fielding legend in its crudest and most vulgar 
form. In restating it, I have done little more than condense 
and paraphrase the biographical sketch which Sir Leslie 
Stephen prefixed to an edition of Fielding’s works. Not 
everyone, of course, who has written of Fielding has treated 
him in precisely the same way. Thackeray gave his sup- 
posed follies and vices an artistic touch and played with 
them humorously; while the late W. E. Henley turned the 
very same follies and vices into virtues, and then covered 
them with the rhetoric of praise in order to shock the British 
Philistines. No one has been able to bring the Fielding of 
tradition into harmony with the Fielding as exhibited in 
his books. The conclusion sometimes reached is that Henry 
Fielding was compounded of two personalities like that man 
in romance named Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

It is curious that this absurd portrait has never been sub- 
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jected to thorough criticism. Of the anecdotes forming a 
part of it, some may be proved to be untrue; while others, 
like those concerning Shakespeare, are inherently impossible. 
At the time when it is said, for example, that the novelist’s 
taxes were in arrear, the records of his parish show that they 
were always paid promptly. The inference is that every 
anecdote related of Fielding is without any foundation 
whatever. And yet, the Fielding legend, taken altogether, 
has a certain background of truth, though fact is everywhere 
so distorted that the total impression is just the reverse 
of truth. This “art of mixing up truth and falsehood” 
Fielding himself once humorously illustrated by an imagin- 
ary account of the death of Socrates. The philosopher, it 
is well known, might have escaped from prison had he so 
desired; but he chose to die in the midst of his disciples after 
those marvellous conversations on the immortality of the 
soul. When his wife Xanthippe visited him on the morning 
of the last day, he was disturbed by her loud lamentations 
and requested a friend to remove “the troublesome woman.” 
These are the facts according to Plato; but had there been 
an “‘ Athenian Evening Post,” the editor, says Fielding, would 
have inserted the following paragraph in his newspaper: 

‘‘We hear the famous Atheist Socrates, who was lately 
condemned for impiety to the gods, refused to go out of 
prison, tho’ the doors were set open, and defied the govern- 
ment to execute him; a fresh instance of his obstinacy. 
He persisted likewise in uttering the most horrid and shock- 
ing blasphemies to the last; and when his wife, who, we 
hear, is a woman of remarkable sweetness of temper, and 
whom he hath very cruelly used on many occasions, went 
to take her leave of him, he abused her in the grossest 
language, called her by several opprobrious names, and at 
length prevailed on one of his gang, who were there to visit 
him, to kick the poor woman downstairs ; so that she now 
lies ill of the bruises she received.” 

Out of clever perversions like these has grown the Field- 
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ing legend. Fielding did not write plays and novels in 
order to obtain the wherewithal to feed gross appetites; he 
wrote them in order to support himself and his family and to 
gain an honorable name for himself in the republic of let- 
ters. It is true that he edited first an anti-ministerial 
newspaper and subsequently two that were ministerial; 
but they were all in the interest of the same party. With 
perfect consistency he clung to his political principles whether 
his friends were in or out of office. If the Licensing Act 
was levelled at him, it was because his direct personal 
satire stung to the quick Sir Robert Walpole, whom the dram- 
atist exhibited on the stage in the act of bribing the electors. 
Walpole tried to buy him off, and Fielding spurned him. 
And what, it may be asked, were the motives for so per- 
verting the facts of Fielding’s life? His career, it should 
be remembered, was political as well as literary. He be- 
longed to a wing of the Whig party led by Lord Chester- 
field and the Pelhams, Lyttelton and the young William 
Pitt, who called themselves Patriots. For them he fought 
out on the stage and in the press those battles which cul- 
minated in the overthrow of Walpole; and after the victory 
had been won he continued the fight against a most fierce 
Opposition. In this political warfare no regard was ever 
paid to truth. The one aim of the newspapers opposed to 
Fielding’s party was to smother with abuse a master of 
ridicule and irony who awakened their fury. Any shabby 
poet, any debauchee, any alehouse ruffian whom he might 
introduce into a play or a novel was either Fielding him- 
self or an associate. Any lewd woman whom he depicted 
was known by him only too well. And any disreputable 
scene that he placed in a tavern or a brothel was drawn 
from one of his favorite haunts. In short, his works were 
raked for characters and incidents that might be mis- 
interpreted to his utter disgrace and dishonor. More than 
once it was declared that Fielding was in all essentials of 
character merely a Jonathan Wild, that famous thief and 
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informer who had been hanged at Tyburn. These malicious 
sketches were written, Fielding used to say, by men who 
had no personal acquaintance with him, who perhaps had 
never seen him. No one who knew Fielding could have 
surmised that they were intended for him had they not 
contained the initials of his name. 

That the Fielding known to posterity is not so bad as this 
is due to his first biographer, the young Arthur Murphy, 
who had associated with him for two or three years. 
Murphy cleared him of all the later scandal that his enemies 
had sought to attach -to his name and then wrote of his 
achievements in the most glowing terms. Unfortunately, 
however, the biographer relied upon old stories for his 
account of the novelist’s youth, with the result that Field- 
ing, if no longer a reprobate, emerged as a great genius once 
addicted to follies and vices which he had managed to over- 
come. Though the legend has since been modified and 
embellished by other writers, it still remains in most re- 
spects as it was fixed by Fielding’s first biographer—an 
Irish journalist who displayed himself at the expense of the 
man who helped him gain a foothold in periodical literature. 

For the overthrow of the traditional Fielding sufficient 
material has always been at hand. There are the author’s 
own works, which to the shame of all who write and speak 
our mother tongue have never been collected; there are 
prefaces and addresses to the reader, some of which are 
utterly unknown; there are letters, personal as well as 
official; there are the remarks of Fielding’s own friends; 
and there is ‘A Voyage to Lisbon,” which is as frank and as 
candid a piece of autobiography as ever came from any 
pen. To know Fielding as he was, one need only discard 
the apocryphal anecdotes and read the story of his last 
journey. Our knowledge of Fielding is, of course, derived 
only in a very small part from “A Voyage to Lisbon’; 
but where questions arise about his habits and character, 
that book must always be in a reader’s mind to rectify what 
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he finds said of him by enemies. When Fielding wrote the 
account of his last journey he was not an old man; he was 
but on the threshold of his forty-eighth year. As he was 
at that time he had always been; only he was then less 
buoyant and less the animal than in his youth. Remember- 
ing an earlier time, Lord Lyttelton once remarked to the 
poet Beattie: “Henry Fielding, I assure you, had more 
wit and humor than all the persons we have been speaking 
of put together.” They had been speaking of Pope and 
Swift, whom Lyttelton had known well. 

A convivial companion, Fielding had, of course, some of 
the amiable vices—if that be not too strong a word—of the 
class to which he belonged. Curiously enough, he ap- 
parently did not fall in with the fashion of taking snuff, for 
his most inveterate enemies in their endeavor to give him a 
slovenly appearance rarely covered his coat with its brown 
stains. Nor is it quite certain that he smoked tobacco, 
despite the thick clouds in which the biographers say he sat 
while writing his books. In no place where he lets us into 
his daily life do we see him with a pipe. On the voyage to 
Lisbon, for instance, he does not smoke after his meals or 
with the captain in the evening. All the stories of his 
smoking have no other authority than the anecdotes which 
Murphy collected of the novelist in the days before he had 
ever seen him. He brought them in to explain the rapidity 
with which Fielding composed the plays of his youth, im- 
plying that tobacco kept his brain going at a marvellous 
pace. Murphy does not assert that Fielding was an in- 
ordinate smoker when he knew him, or that he smoked at 
all. It would have been utterly impossible for Fielding 
to have written his plays in the way he is said to have 
done. That he was a smoker in his youth may be a reason- 
able assumption based upon his sociable disposition; it is, 
however, nothing more. 

In his father’s household, water was held to be an inap- 
propriate drink even for children. The servants of Henry’s 
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mother charged his stepmother with cruelty because the 
beer provided was so insipid that the boy of twelve years had 
to slake his thirst from the spring. There was nothing 
unusual in this distrust of water. Nobody drank water 
unadulterated if he could help it. Wine was the drink of 
gentlemen who could pay for it. On the voyage to Lisbon, 
the company had claret (which they brought with them) 
and cider and beer, and rum to make the punch with. It 
does not appear from the narrative that Fielding drank 
more than others of the party. As a matter of fact, he 
seems to have drunk less than some of them. What clearly 
appears is that he liked wine with his meals, cider between 
times, and a bowl of punch before going to bed; but the 
wine or cider must be good, else he left it with a bare taste, 
and he cared nothing for the punch unless there was con- 
versation to go with it. Long before this, Joseph Warton 
and a friend passed two evenings with him and his sister. 
Sarah duly retiring, the rest sat up until one or two o'clock 
in the morning; and very likely the drink was not confined 
to water. And yet, Warton, who told the story, hinted at 
no excess. He was charmed by Fielding’s civil demeanor 
and “‘inexpressibly diverted”’ by his conversation. 

All we know of Fielding points to the conclusion that he 
drank freely every day of the pleasant liquors when he could 
obtain them, just as he ate freely of the viands that gratified 
his palate. Of gin and other strong spirits he many times 
expressed abhorrence because they produce intoxication 
and so interfere with the orderly course of the world’s 
business, to say nothing of the crimes committed under 
their influence. If he practised what he preached, he 
avoided the quick intoxicants, certain that they must be let 
alone if he were to give the best that was in him to law and 
literature. And he did give his best. His achievements are 
a complete refutation of the tradition that his novels and 
plays were written, as Henley and others have said or im- 
plied, in sober intervals between sprees. 
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Likewise the tales of Fielding’s dissolute youth which 
have crept into literature and grown with the fiction they 
have fed on, have but the shakiest foundation. A disso- 
lute life can be led only with dissolute companions. Dis- 
solute people enough may be found in Fielding’s works from 
the beginning to the end. He could write a play without a 
single decent character, though that was not his usual 
practice. He could write a novel in which all the decent 
characters are kept in the background, though that, too, 
was not his usual practice. As in real life, the decent and 
the indecent mingle; and where the indecent predominate 
the social satire, present in all his novels and plays, clearly 
predominates also. Fielding’s own attitude towards his 
characters is never obscure. He could not, however, have 
described the contemptible wife, the contemptible husband, 
the licentious young gentleman, the bawd and her girls, 
without knowing them. He did know them. They every- 
where obtruded themselves upon his sight and society in the 
Westminster where he lived and did his work. In “The 
Covent-Garden Tragedy” he exposed on the boards of 
Drury Lane the entire household of Mother Punchbowl]; 
in “Jonathan Wild,” he depicted with a few bold strokes 
the entire gang of a notorious villain. But in neither in- 
stance did he display the intimate knowledge which a man 
would have who was a part of what he described. His was 
surely not the knowledge of the underworld possessed by 
French and Russian realists of the present day, not even 
that possessed by the author of “‘Oliver Twist.” It was the 
kind of knowledge shown by Shakespeare in his Falstaffian 
plays, and within narrower limits by Gay in “The Beggar’s 
Opera.”” In short, it was the knowledge of the keen and 
critical observer of people and their ways. Fielding was, 
as one may say, usually well informed; he had the informa- 
tion necessary to his art. 

Indeed it was not always so much as this. All Fielding 
knew of Jonathan Wild and his men came from reading an 
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old pamphlet or an old newspaper which he only half re- 
membered. He reproduced but few authentic details: 
he made but slight use of the slang which all the thieves 
spoke; and so much as he did use he might have heard any 
day on the street; nowhere did he re-create the real at- 
mosphere of crime. What he did was to ridicule—satirize 
is too strong a word—fashionable society of his own day. 
Wild and his crew were really the beaus, politicians, and 
fine ladies of questionable reputation of the middle and upper 
classes from whom he removed the masque of convention 
and pretense. When their motives were laid bare, society 
was discovered to be the same in all ranks, for human na- 
ture is everywhere the same. Fielding stripped his fine 
ladies and fine gentlemen of their fine language, and let 
them give vent, as they no doubt often did in private quar- 
rels, to their emotions in the speech of Billingsgate. 
Except in the language they use, there is no essential 
difference between Lady Booby, Lady Bellaston, and the 
Laetitia Snap who became the consort of Jonathan Wild— 
no difference except that Laetitia is the most amusing. 
They belonged to no one class; they belonged to the world 
at large; they might be met anywhere. Fielding saw them 
in town and country; he did not go to the haunts of a Jona- 
than Wild to discover them. How certain this conclusion 
is anyone knows who has read the pamphlets dealing with 
crime which he wrote after he became a justice of the peace. 
He was appalled by what he then saw with his own eyes and 
by what his constables told him. Hitherto Fielding’s 
acquaintance with the lower strata of London life had been 
such as any gentleman might have derived from the out- 
side. If his life was dissolute he did not find his associates 
there. When Jonathan Wild retires to a night-cellar, the 
narrative always comes to an abrupt end, presumably be- 
cause Fielding’s knowledge had come to an abrupt end also. 
Only in the most casual way was Fielding’s name ever 
connected with any specific tavern or coffee-house. In the 
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Fielding tradition there is no Mermaid Tavern where 
Pasquin sat and drank with his fellow playwrights; there 
is no Cheshire Cheese where his chair is exhibited to credu- 
lous visitors. It was long after his death that he was shown 
in a fanciful picture reading from one of his books at the 
Bedford Arms in the company of Pope and Swift. His 
custom was to entertain his friends in his own house. 
There Rigby, the politician, saw him; there Warton passed 
the two long evenings with him. Likewise his friends en- 
tertained him at their houses. His appointments with Ed- 
ward Moore, the playwright, were always at the young 
man’s lodgings; his dinners, so far as there is any record or 
tradition of them, were always with gentlemen. All this 
does not mean that he did not frequent taverns and coffee- 
houses; but it means, if it means anything, that he was not 
notorious for wasting his nights at them. 

It becomes necessary, then, to look higher up for his dis- 
solute associates. The friendships which Fielding made at 
Eton and which may be followed through the greater part 
of his life included, says Murphy, “‘many of the first people 
in the kingdom.” They were Lyttelton, Fox (that is, 
Lord Holland), Pitt, Hanbury Williams, and perhaps Earl 
Camden. During his dramatic career were added the Duke 
of Richmond, the Duke of Argyle, the Duke of Roxborough, 
and Lord Chesterfield. Then and later came the Bench 
and the Bar who subscribed almost en masse to his “‘ Mis- 
cellanies,” and with them Hogarth, Handel, and Garrick, 
Ralph Allen, the Pelhams, and the Duke of Bedford, Doding- 
ton, Dr. Ranby, and Sanderson Miller, Bishop Hoadly and 
Dr. Maddox, the Bishop of Winchester. Follow him on the 
stage and you come not only upon Garrick but upon Wilks 
and Booth, Colley Cibber, Mrs. Clive, and a score of other 
actors and actresses whose art he approved. Follow him 
among the citizen class and you come upon George Lillo 
the dramatist, whom he loved for his honesty; Mrs. Hussey 
the mantua-maker in the Strand, whom he admired for her 
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beauty and good temper; and Mr. Whitefield (a brother of 
the preacher) who kept the comfortable inn at Gloucester. 
Incomplete as the list is, it is a wonderful array of friends 
and it cuts right down through English life. Not among 
tavern brawlers and gamesters, but in his association with 
these men and women whom I have named and with many 
others among whom their friendship carried him, Fielding 
learned the ways of mankind. Many of them were most 
convivial companions; some were dissipated and given to 
gallantry; some were of an austere virtue. Of them all, the 
only one with whom Fielding is known to have quarrelled 
was Colley Cibber, whom he charged with having no sense 
of shame. 

And this brings us to his dealings with women. In 
Fielding’s works appear all kinds of women. There are 
prudes who pretend to abhor men, and these he exposes; 
there are girls made happy by the prospect of marriage, and 
wives devoted to their husbands—and these he compli- 
ments and approves. When he wrote his first two novels, 
a beautiful and honest woman was by his side; when he 
wrote his last two, she lived in his memory. Always her 
qualities, in varying measure, passed into the novel he hap- 
pened to be writing—into Fanny Andrews, Mrs. Heartfree, 
Sophia Western, and Amelia Booth. Women, it is every- 
where clear, were to him eternally interesting; for all their 
whims he never lost respect for them; they were the best 
part of God’s creation, and it was a gentleman’s duty to 
shield them from insult. This is the man who has been 
condemned as a libertine. 

I do not mean to enroll Fielding among the saints of this 
world, for their rigid discipline and circumspection bored 
him; their lives lacked color and variety; and many of 
them, he discovered, were hypocrites. He was a gentle- 
man who flourished in the reign of George the Second, and 
it would be hazardous to give any gentleman of that period 
a clean bill. One may argue, as Austin Dobson has argued, 
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that a man of Fielding’s temperament must have been often 
overpowered by the sex instinct; that there must have been, 
as Henley has said, many “accidental women”’ in the course 
of his career. But this conclusion is not necessarily true. 
Against it stands the fact that there is no evidence that 
Fielding ever consorted with lewd women. His name was 
never associated with any woman of questionable character. 
The sex instinct, however strong and imperious, may mani- 
fest itself quite differently from the ways surmised by Dob- 
son and Henley. Among the prime characteristics which 
Murphy gave Fielding was unusual constancy in his at- 
tachments. So far as anyone knows, what overmastered 
Fielding was the vehemence of his passion at a given time for 
a particular woman. He would marry Miss Andrew, 
whatever the obstacles; when he failed there, he would 
marry Miss Cradock, whatever the obstacles; when she 
died, Mary Daniel must become the mother of his children. 
In all three instances, Fielding asserted to the utmost the 
rights of his manhood in defiance of custom. Grave people 
looked askance upon him in youth and in age because he 
did not conform, in his life and in his works, to the settled 
mores of citizen morality. But no dishonor can be at- 
tached to his conduct. No woman, picked up and dis- 
carded, has yet been discovered in his life; nor any attempt 
to steal away the wife of a friend. What Wordsworth 
did or what Thackeray did, has never been recorded of 
Fielding. 

Fielding’s memory should also be eased of that heavy 
burden of poverty which it has had to bear. It has always 
been taken for granted that the playwright worked and 
slept a good deal of the time in a garret. His poems ad- 
dressed to Walpole are of course the source of the legend. 
Chaucer, as is well known, once complained to his royal 
master that his purse was empty, and averred that unless 
it were filled he should die. But no biographer of Chaucer 
has yet appeared so lacking in humor as to declare on the 
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authority of a half-serious poem that the poet’s purse was 
literally empty, or that he was at the point of starvation. 
Fielding’s lines were equally playful. In his time the garret 
was the abode of literary hacks in the employ of booksellers. 
Fielding was not of them; they were his butt throughout his 
entire literary career. Had Fielding really written his 
lines to Walpole in a garret, we may be certain that the fact 
would never have been embodied in the poem. He merely 
placed himself in a garret as a point of vantage for taking 
the Prime Minister to task for his utter neglect of letters. 
He was but following a literary convention such as Hogarth 
followed in that sketch of the Distrest Poet in a garret 
trying to write a poem on riches, while Pope in the 
background is thrashing Curll, the pirate and scoundrel. 

Though some of Fielding’s plays failed, they were on the 
whole most successful. In general, he never had more 
money in his pocket than while writing for the stage, with 
no family dependent upon him. Especially abundant was 
the harvest of 1730 when he described himself as locked 
close in a garret besieged by duns and never dining. It was 
the year of the phenomenal runs of “Tom Thumb” and 
“The Author’s Farce,” unequalled by any play of the 
period except “The Beggar’s Opera.” 

Ordinarily, we find Fielding, when we can get a glimpse 
of him, living comfortably and spending money freely. A 
boy home from Eton, he had his valet, and on the voyage 
to Lisbon he was accompanied by a footman. His first 
and his second wife were both provided with maids. In 
anticipation of bringing his family up to London in 1739, he 
asked his bookseller to procure a house for him at an annual 
rental of forty pounds. He would take a lease, he said, for 
seven years; but the house must have a large parlor and be 
among the lawyers near the Middle Temple. His house 
in Bow Street was rated at sixty-three pounds; and the 
houses associated with his name at Bath, Salisbury, and 
Twickenham were also such as befitted the residence of a 
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gentleman. In his early days he also had an estate in 
Dorsetshire, and in his later days a farm on the Thames. 

If he received presents from generous friends, he prob- 
ably gave away more than he ever received from them. 
When manager of the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, his 
announcements of benefits to people in distress were fre- 
quent. When a justice of the peace, he remitted the fees of 
the poor, contributed to funds in aid of unfortunate trades- 
men, and was a subscriber to hospitals. He aided in the 
support of his four sisters; he took into his own household 
two spinsters who grew up with them at Salisbury; and 
when living in Bow Street he kept an open table. Withal 
he managed to collect a working library unsurpassed by any 
man of letters of the period. And at his death he left an 
estate sufficient to pay his just debts. A writer of the 
eighteenth century who had to earn his bread could hope 
for no better end than this. 

Fielding’s methods of composition were not very differ- 
ent from those of other men who make literature their 
profession. Whether a writer proceeds slowly or rapidly 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. Much of his 
work must be done under pressure, and when such work is 
successful he is usually not averse to telling the public how 
quickly it was thrown off. Shakespeare has the reputation 
of writing “The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ in a fortnight in 
order to please a Queen whe could wait no longer to see how 
Falstaff would behave when in love; and Moliére, it is said, 
asked for no more than three days for the composition of a 
farce urgently demanded by the players. Likewise Field- 
ing in “‘Eurydice Hiss’d”’ led his audience to infer that he 
was good for nine scenes of a farce every day when at his 
best, while at other times his Muse treated him badly. 
In another mood, he gave his readers the impression that 
“Tom Jones” was composed at full leisure as befits a master- 
piece; though he probably never wrote more pages a day 
than when engaged upon that novel. Taken with what he 
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said when more off his guard, his works are evidence that he 
experienced all the pleasures, all the labors, all the troubles, 
which have made the literary career a mixture of delight 
and pain to everyone who has followed it seriously as a 
source for bread. In youth and in middle life, his mind 
worked with equal ease; he could write a play, a novel, or a 
pamphlet at any time, I daresay, when he set himself to the 
task. But despite his genius, he was no more certain than 
other writers have been of the outcome. This is especially 
true of his plays. Some of them had to be reworked before 
they attained their full success; others, however great the 
labor expended upon them, partially or completely failed. 
Sometimes the author knew what were their inherent faults 
and sometimes he could not see them at all. In these re- 
spects, there was nothing very extraordinary about Fielding. 
Certainly much more extraordinary than these details 
were the conditions under which a large part of his work 
was produced. He trained himself to write at times when 
one would expect him to be distracted by other occupations 
and things. He was the manager of a theatre when he 
brought out his two great political satires; he was a student 
of the law when he edited “The Champion’; his entire 
family, including himself, was ill when he wrote “Jonathan 
Wild”; he was editing ““The Jacobite’s Journal” when he 
expended those thousands of hours on “‘Tom Jones’; he 
was a justice of the peace, liable to be waked at night to 
sign a commitment, while he was writing in turn “Amelia,” 
“The Covent-Garden Journal,” and legal pamphlets which 
required the most painstaking care. This is the really 
marvellous aspect of Fielding’s career as author. He had 
a constitution that could endure long days of labor running 
far into the night, an equally tireless mind, a memory stored 
with facts and incidents, and a will in supreme command. 
Naturally, his delight in the world, always intense, was 
most exultant in youth. In the plays he wrote then, he 
let himself go, as we say, regardless of consequences. All 
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the life of Covent Garden and its neighborhood to the west 
he displayed in farce, burlesque, or serious comedy. In 
some of its phases, that life at the point where the world of 
fashion found its instruments of pleasure was utterly shame- 
less. But whatever Fielding saw there he put into his 
plays without hesitation whenever it was convenient for 
him to do so. It was life just as it really was; and why not 
make comedies out of it? Why disguise it under conven- 
tional reticence? So long as the game he pursued was con- 
fined to the innocuous gallantry of beaus and frivolous 
women, to the mischance of lotteries, the absurdities of the 
stage, or the inane disputes of coffee-house politicians, his 
theatre was filled. It was deserted only when his social 
satire assumed a graver note, when he depicted, holding his 
wit and humor in abeyance, the most detestable vices of the 
men and women who sat in the boxes. These serious com- 
edies were too true to life, their scenes were too suggestive 
of well-known resorts, and their characters sometimes 
seemed to point to definite persons. 

Like the rest of us, Fielding had the misfortune to be 
young once. He lacked discretion then; he lacked taste; 
he obeyed, without heeding what people might say or think, 
the impulse of his genius. So absorbed was he in his char- 
acters and their intrigues that he often failed to make his 
meaning clear; and he had to pay the penalty. The 
audience and the critics damned him. They would not sit 
and see the degenerates of the fashionable world play their 
parts openly and boldly on the stage under the guidance 
of a young playwright who had hitherto entertained them 
mostly with farce. His humor was altogether too direct to 
please anybody. And yet the plays that awakened the 
loudest hue and cry are the very ones that were written, as 
we now see, with a distinct moral purpose, which the public 
ignored or resented. 

Fielding’s experiences while writing for the stage taught 
him the limits of an art which he afterwards practised with 
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more even, though not uniform, success. He saw that he 
could moralize and preach provided there was humor for 
the leaven; that he could waylay the vicious but that it 
must be from an ambush; the blow must be struck from the 
side or from behind, not full in the face after the manner of 
a Juvenal. The playwright in “A Journey from this World 
to the Next,’’ who anticipated an easy entrance into the 
Elysian Fields because his dramatic works had done “so 
much in recommending virtue and punishing vice,” was 
doomed to disappointment; for he learned from Minos, sit- 
ting by the gate, that one generous deed performed during 
his life on earth availed more with the judge than the re- 
membrance of all his plays. The inference to be drawn from 
this humorous incident is that Fielding came to have little 
or no faith in the corrective influence of unrelieved satire 
such as he had occasionally attempted to his disaster. By 
the time the Licensing Act broke up his theatre, he had 
learned that ridicule was the proper weapon. — 

It is not to be inferred that Fielding’s ridicule, considered 
as a whole, was ever narrowly personal. He rarely drew 
satiric portraits of his contemporaries like those we have 
from Pope and Dryden. On the contrary, his ridicule was 
wide in its scope and it grew wider with age. Take the 
case of Richardson, for example. Fielding’s point of attack 
was not the author at all, but his book. The man who told 
Sarah Fielding that the manners depicted in her brother's 
novels would have been no worse had he been bred an ostler 
or a runner at a sponging-house, merely evoked the reply 
from Fielding that Mr. Richardson could hardly hope to 
reform the age by imposing upon it manners worse than 
those existing anywhere in town or country. This is Field- 
ing’s only fling at Richardson. Fielding never wrote of 
Richardson the man with disrespect. He knew of course 
all the vanities of that fussy author; but he strove to keep 
his ridicule impersonal. He was concerned only with the 
man’s novels, which, apart from the opening letters of 
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“Clarissa Harlowe,” he believed to be false when tested 
by contemporary manners or more broadly by human 
nature. 

And what did Fielding do? He wrote a novel on the 
lines of “‘Pamela,”’ descriptive of life as he had seen it in the 
country, true in all exterior details as well as in sentiment 
and motive; true also to the primal emotions which, 
mutatis mutandis, have always governed the conduct of 
men and women. Intending at first nothing but parody, 
he created at a stroke a kind of novel which eventually dis- 
placed the Pamelas. Richardson’s sentimental rendering of 
life possesses, it is true, a vitality which keeps his novels 
still alive. But against it have ever worked the truth and 
sanity of Fielding. The novel of contemporary manners, 
notwithstanding its many devious courses, goes back to 
Fielding, its perennial spring. The ridicule which he put 
upon “Pamela” is as fresh and potent now as it was in the 
days of George the Second; it excites the same laughter— 
not against a man, not wholly against one of his books, but 
against a portrayal of life which rarely perceives the real 
thing beneath convention, pretense, and hypocrisy. 

Thus by ridicule Fielding arrived at a true art of fiction, 
and afterwards fixed it ina masterpiece. “Joseph Andrews” 
cannot be quite understood unless it be read in conjunction 
with “‘Pamela.” ‘“‘Tom Jones” has likewise a very real 
background of scene and character. Many are the models 
on which Fielding’s keen perception worked for the men and 
women who people this novel. But “Tom Jones” differs 
from its predecessor in that it is not closely correlated with 
any literary or political event of the time similar to the pub- 
lication of Richardson’s first novel. The novel was written 
by a man become mature by reading, observation, and re- 
flection. His mind played, in banter and ridicule, with 
the religions, philosophies, and social ideas of the age, rest- 
ing firmly on his recollection of countless men and women of 
all ranks and degrees who had been a part of his own life. 
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He took so much as he wanted and left the rest. ‘Tom 
Jones” is the best example that English fiction affords of pure 
comedy, pure ridicule, sustained through hundreds of pages. 
There is no personal satire—no personal abuse. Every- 
where, except in the eulogies which Fielding pronounces 
upon his great contemporaries, the individual is submerged 
in the species. 

After ““Tom Jones” the sphere of Fielding’s art contracted 
appreciably under the influence of the justice’s court. 
There was no declination in his intellectual powers. He 
grew in wisdom rather than lost. But the human wreck- 
age, exposed to his view every day, tended more and more 
to subdue his humor and to awaken a desire to cure society 
of specific ills. Besides writing “Amelia,” he let pass no 
occasion for promulgating in pamphlet after pamphlet his 
ideas direct and unadulterated by fiction. He would sim- 
plify court procedure; he would revise the penal code; he 
would infuse new life into the administration of the law; 
he would establish an efficient police; he would put an end 
to robbery and murder; he would mitigate the suffering of 
the poor. 

It has seemed to many a violent transition from the 
man who once wrote farces to this ardent reformer—indeed 
as if there were, as some have suspected, two personalities 
called Henry Fielding. The differences between the Field- 
ing of 1730 and the Fielding of 1750 are, however, more ap- 
parent than real. They are no greater than one should ex- 
pect in a man who lived the life he lived. His develop- 
ment under the stress of changing circumstance was per- 
fectly natural and logical, like the development of a great 
character in a great novel. He had a mind most responsive 
to his immediate surroundings; and therein lay the prime 
element of his genius. Seeing things as they were, he always 
liked so to represent them; he liked to preach and moralize 
as well. The most laughable farces of his youth, his regular 
comedies, and his political satires, all had their moral or 
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corrective inferences. He would drive from the stage 
ranting tragedy, pantomime, and the Italian opera; he 
would expose social degenerates masquerading in fair 
forms; he would uncover all the devices and stratagems of 
the corrupt politician, whether of his own or of another 
party. He was a pamphleteer long before he took his seat 
in the Bow Street Court. He never showed greater zeal for 
the public welfare than in his open addresses to the people 
of Great Britain during the Jacobite rebellion or in the 
hundreds of articles which he placed at the front of his first 
newspapers. 

With the death of Walpole and the suppression of the 
Jacobites, the great public questions were no longer nar- 
rowly and fiercely political. Party spirit cooled. The 
Patriots, firmly in power, were giving their attention to 
measures for the improvement of the lower classes; and 
his friends in the party made Fielding the principal justice 
of the peace for Westminster. Just as had happened when 
he was playwright, novelist, and political writer, he re- 
flected completely the new environment. From his court, 
from his pen, came the information on which were framed 
laws for the decrease of crime. To this one end he labored 
day and night, sacrificing his health and finally his life. 

By an inevitable process the wit and humorist passed 
into the moralist and reformer. The permanent loss to 
literature was immense; but the immediate gain to society 
was immense also. At the same time his last post brought 
out all the finest qualities of Henry Fielding’s nature and 
touched the close of his career with quiet heroism. 

This is the real Fielding in contrast with the bibulous 
spendthrift and libertine of tradition. 











CAP’N TOM BEEBE’S CHOICE 


By Epwarp M. CHAPMAN 


HE merely literary person will probably read this title. 
“Cap’n Tom Beebe’s Choice,” with a nicely calculated 
accent upon the final noun; therein he will be wrong as the 
merely literary person so often is. No, this is not to be the 
story of a mariner defying fate. It is the story of a day’s 
fishing and a rather poor day’s fishing at that. Its caption 
should be rendered “‘Cap’n-tom-beebe’s-choice” as though it 
were one beautiful composite word with the faintest soupgon 
of emphasis upon the “beebe.” I never saw Cap’n Tom 
Beebe. I only know that he won a portion of his honest 
living from the waters of eastern Long Island Sound; those 
waters where New York marches with Connecticut, claiming 
islands that never should have been hers, and pestering 
Yankee fishermen with regulations as rude and vexatious as 
the baffling currents that surround them. He fished, more- 
over, for relatively humble prey, as we are to do, and with 
such good results that to one principal ground his name still 
attaches, and there his memory will long be kept green. 
This ground lies in the eastern edge of the Race, with Race 
Rock Light bearing S. E. by S. magnetic, and about one- 
half mile distant, as nautical almanacs say. But it will be 
better to take you there. 

Imagine, then, the last day of September, with all that 
means to southern Connecticut. Summer has scarcely 
gone—though summer people have—nor has the autumn of 
brilliant colors fully come. It approaches, to be sure. The 
soft maples in the swamps are showing scarlet; on a railway 
journey you might pick out the clumps of poison sumac 
beside the line, but without feeling the thrill that their color 
will excite a fortnight hence. Even the pepperidge shows 
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but a flash of glory here and there—the pepperidge (Nyssa 
sylvatica), which outlanders visiting Connecticut call 
‘“tupelo” with an assurance that is all the more exasperating 
because the name is not wrong. When a man comes from 
the South and says “‘sour gum” we do not mind. He is its 
natural neighbor and has a right to be familiar. On this 
coast Nyssa is pretty near to the northern edge of its habitat, 
rarely attains great size, is of no moment, thank heaven, to 
the lumberman, and of little enough to the mere wood-chop- 
per because it cannot be split. Its only service is to be beau- 
tiful exceedingly, and this it performs by its habit, the shape, 
texture, and color of its growing leaves, and “the fading 
flower of their glorious beauty”’ as Scripture saith. Only a 
few anticipatory gleams suggest this to-day, however, for 
the season is in a stage when morning and evening alone 
belong to autumn while summer remains lord of midday. 
Meanwhile our boat drops down the harbor. She is a 
little over thirty feet long with a beam of about nine and a 
half and a draft of nearly four. Her single stubby mast set 
amid-ships at once spoils her beauty and proclaims her fre- 
quent use as an otter trawler; while her well assures us that 
if fish are caught they will come home alive. The otter trawl 
itself lies on her port wash-deck and confirms the proclama- 
tion of her mast. I had almost written “accusation,” for the 
coming of the otter trawl is by no means welcome to all old 
sea fishermen. Its bag of netting held open by two cun- 
ningly balanced boards as the twelve horse-power engine 
tows it along the bottom is a very pit of destruction for flat- 
fish and flounders. Valuable catches are often made, and if 
the supply of fish were unlimited one could only welcome 
this adjunct to the fisherman’s success and the market’s sup- 
ply. But there’s the rub. Fishing grounds cannot be 
scraped clean day after day without depletion. The trawl 
fisherman himself will explain that the necessity of a smooth 
sandy bottom to the successful working of his gear confines 
him within narrow limits, and that vast stretches of ground 
9 
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are never touched at all. This is true, but the objector will 
answer that the grounds which are fished are those the 
flounder loves the best, and these are, moreover, fished now 
with better appliances, increased skill, and a greater number 
of boats than ever before. The law must finally intervene 
and establish either a strict limit to each boat’s catch or else 
certain days of grace in every week when flatfish and 
flounder may pursue their lowly ways in safety. Profes- 
sional fisherman are slow to admit this and probably will not 
until they face the famine their present methods invite. 
These and like high themes are discussed from time to 
time in the cockpit of the Florence as we journey to and fro. 
But, alas, I seem prejudiced in favor of the flatfish, while 
Frank’s pocketbook is enlisted against them; so we go 


About them and about, and evermore 
Come out by the same door wherein we went. 


Meanwhile ebb and engine have carried us well across the 
Sound through quiet water to which a pleasant north wind 
is lending life and color. The Connecticut hills have 
dropped into such perspective that, instead of a conglomerate 
mass of rock and tree, the separate ridges show, and on a 
second rampart several miles inshore there appears a notch in 
the wooded skyline. Some man long years ago must have 
deforested his land, while his wiser neighbor waited; or a 
fault in the rock formation left a quick change of level. Be 
this as it may, this sharp cleft, hidden from the shore by 
lower woodlands, shows clear a half dozen miles at sea and is 
our guide-post. Into line with it as we pursue our way 
swings the white tower of an old lighthouse. Then, turning 
eastward, we watch the flag-pole on the parade ground of a 
certain fort drift slowly into line with—what? I shall not 
tell, lest the secrets of our craft be revealed. Ranges are not 
to be lightly snared even with gentle readers. Sometimes 
the location of a choice bit of ground will be kept in one 
bosom for a generation. A man I know—a very old man 
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now—is supposed to carry with him the formula that would 
yield fish innumerable a score of miles to the westward. He 
is not altogether unwilling to tell; but he was told under 
solemn pledge of secrecy, and he has a conscience. I never 
asked him for the range; even after fishing that reef for 
many years and knowing it in general quite as well as he, 
I would not, any more than Mrs. Gamp, “‘demean myself for 
to do it’’; but in a prophetic moment I did once adjure him 
to write the secret into his will or leave the formula where it 
might be found. He is a very old man, as I said, and we 
shall see. 

While I have been explaining these details of our manners 
and morals, the east and west range has been attained, and 
with anchor ready one of us says, ““This was Cap’n-tom- 
beebe’s-choice,”” to whom you may hear the other make 
answer, ““Yes, this was Cap’n-tom-beebe’s-choice.”” It isn’t 
strictly necessary to say it; but it has become a sort of ritual; 
it revives the presence of an ancient master of this reef; and, 
since no true fisherman is without his little superstition, it 
may bring fish. “Then,” your impatience urges, “this 
incantation offered, overboard goes your anchor at last and 
you begin to fish.” Ah, gentle reader, how amazingly gentle 
you are! We do no such thing, but meet instead one of 
those contradictions which are the lot of seafarers. The 
very swiftness with which we have run down our ranges 
under a close-throttled engine shows us that the ebb still 
holds. The tide is out so far as water levels go; but this is 
a place of wilful and baffling currents which no man can 
foretell exactly, and Long Island Sound sixty feet deep is 
still pressing seaward over the reef, not, to be sure, with the 
full ebb’s strength, but so insistently that it would be hard 
to hold on, very hard to get bottom with our tackle, and 
nearly impossible to catch fish; since it is in the lee rather 
than on the crest of reefs that ground fish find best pasture. 
So we must needs content ourselves with dropping down 
behind Race Rock into shallower water, and then running 
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in towards shore where there is a milder tide race until the 
ebb has really spent itself. We even catch a few fish in 
these inferior places and speak of other days when we caught 
many. As soon as the ebb is plainly at its last gasp we go 
back to our chosen range and anchor for the morning. 

The water is a good ten fathoms deep—twice as deep as 
the sea that buried Alonzo in “The Tempest” and found 
immortality in Ariel’s song—and a little too deep for the 
pleasantest fishing. Behold the reason! We have just 
swung to the gentle current still running. My stout green 
line with its lead sinker hanging below a bowline to which 
the double snood is bent, has been on the ground but a 
little while. I have determined the character of the bottom: 
felt and deprecated the presence of cunners; and had some 
reason to suspect blackfish, when there is a quiet but busi- 
ness-like and altogether delectable attempt to appropriate 
its further end. I strike firmly, he remonstrates with a wag 
of the big head on his thick shoulders, and I have him. 

Not a very large fish he seems as he comes up; but stout 
in his resistance when he started and evidently a fellow of 
considerable will power yet, though denied its exercise by 
being so incontinently haled from a pressure of three atmos- 
pheres at the bottom to that of but one at the surface. I 
clasp him between my oil-skinned knees, extract the hook as 
kindly as possible, and plump him into the well. But his 
eyes bulge with the vacuity of this new world, and his poor 
belly swells to such aldermanic girth that, instead of sinking, 
he must needs float about upon the well’s surface on his back 
with feeble flappings of the pectoral fins, until at last, an 
approximate equilibrium having been established, he turns 
right side up again, quietly seeks the well’s depth and seems 
normally content there. I confess to some compunction 
about inflicting such indignity upon an entirely respectable 
friend. The pain of being caught by a clean hook thrust 
through the lip or jaw is probably a negligible matter to a 
creature accustomed from its fry-hood to masticating shell- 
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fish, shells and all. He himself bears witness to it sometimes 
by carrying a hook off in his mouth and coming back after a 
little to bite at another quite as though nothing had hap- 
pened. But this ignominious floating about upside down in 
a world too vacuous to permit the functioning of one’s really 
solid powers—this I confess to be hard. 

There is, however, no time for vain regrets—readers who 
are too tender-hearted to catch fish or see them caught, may, 
if they choose, say “‘hypocritical regrets’”—since, while the 
tide is right, one of the secrets of good luck is to keep hooks 
well baited and constantly at work. SoI abstract the clam 
from the lips of a newly caught fish and send it back to the 
bottom. Opinions differ as to the practical wisdom, to say 
nothing of the ethical quality, of such procedure. An ac- 
quaintance who has fished the rocks of Cornfield Point as 
long as I have fished its reefs insists that if bait has once been 
tainted with a drop of blood its worth as bait is done. Some- 
times, warming to his argument, he implies that such a bait 
becomes an object of loathing, and his hearer, some unsophis- 
ticated person from town, sees in imagination the gathering 
of the blackfish clans in protest against a brother’s loss and 
hears their vows to eat no such meat again while the world 
standeth. I am not indifferent to the nobility of such con- 
duct. It would be pleasant to be on the side of the angels 
here. The only trouble is that this theory doesn’t stand the 
pragmatic test. Indeed, I have so often recovered bait 
from the lips of one fish to find it speedily engulfed in those 
of another as to argue for its especial delectability in the 
scale of blackfish tid-bits; and always when found intact it 
does duty a second time. 

What are we using for bait? It is a question that bored 
hearers, forced to listen to fish stories, sometimes find breath 
to ask. This morning we are using clams—not quahogs, 
reader, but the long soft-shelled variety—a bait of small dis- 
tinction though easily procured. Then in the well there is 
a little store of periwinkles, a bait of less distinction still, and 
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only to be counted on when frost has come and fish are feed- 
ing eagerly with an eye to hibernation. A few big sand- 
crabs are waiting too. But none of these stands in the first 
class. Best in the scale of baits—though properly forbid- 
den—is the young lobster, as delicious to blackfish as to men. 
If I were to depict the Tempter laying siege to the soul of 
man, he should take the shape of a short lobster, a lobster 
palpably undersized, held forth to a fisherman on his way to 
some favorite reef. What had the sleek temptresses of St. 
Anthony to compare with this cool green shell, these gently 
waving feelers, the truculent but delicious claws and the 
tightly folded tail, every segment whereof can on a good day 
be translated into blackfish? If I ever yielded to such per- 
suasion it was long ago, and here I cry “‘peccavi” and burn 
my faggot. Of late years, both outward law and inward 
resolution have made for righteousness. Next to the for- 
bidden short lobster I should incline to put blue crabs, which, 
after having been induced to drop their claws, can be kept 
alive for weeks in a crab-car, thus commending themselves 
by their convenience as well as by their toothsomeness; while 
nearly on a par with them stand the little green rock crab 
and the queer hermit who lives in other people’s shells, re- 
tires with such precipitation when disturbed, and locks his 
door so perfectly by means of his flat gray claws. True, 
Browning comments unfavorably upon him in “The Ring 
and the Book.” The reader will remember the poet’s dis- 
approval of one who 


like the ambiguous fish, 
Detaches flesh from shell and outside show, 
And steals by moonlight (I have seen the thing) 


In and out, now to prey and now to skulk. 


Had Robert Browning spent happy days upon this Green 
Hill Ground, he would have thought more kindly of such 
ambiguity and counted it all gain to catch the hermit out of 
the shell and clap him on a hook without the necessity of 
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forcible eviction. There are those who favor the little fiddler 
crabs—so called because the male has one big claw out of all 
proportion to his body which he waves about and folds across 
himself. Some say that he beckons and name him the call- 
ing crab; others that he fiddles. Even the scientific person 
has taken notice of his oddity and named the genus Gelasi- 
mus or laughable. But merry or sad, I do not like this 
fiddler, partly because he dulls hooks and partly because, 
with all his beckoning and fiddling, fish on my reefs decline 
to dance to his music. 

Meanwhile, fish have been coming over the side, and our 
well, though not populous with them, is plainly inhabited. 
Here is a little rock cod of but a pound weight; and here is 
his bigger brother, the true Gadus morrhua, opening his vast 
mouth in deprecation of our doings and promising a capital 
dinner to-night. I always handle cod with a sort of respect 
analogous to that demanded by the fresh-water togue, or 
Great Lake trout. These are fish that have made history. 
The face of Helen “launched a thousand ships” on the 
#gean. But these sleek and solid sides of the Gadidae 
have sprinkled the western Atlantic with yearly fleets ever 
since the Banks of Newfoundland were discovered. They 
have served the Friday tables of Catholic nations for four 
centuries, and played their part in the opening of the new 
world’s coasts; very much as the togue made possible many 
expeditions into the interior of America because he was so 
plentiful and, whether fresh, salted, or frozen, so palatable 
to men and dogs alike. Mingled with these there is now and 
then a sea bass. The name is not as distinctive as I could 
wish, because our neighbors of the Pacific Coast, who are sad 
confounders of nomenclature, apply it to a totally different 
fish, and also because the angler whose knowledge of sea- 
creatures does not extend beyond an occasional day of bait- 
casting from the pier of some club-house, is inclined to think 
of the striped bass when sea bass is mentioned. Then, too, 
the fish itself goes by many names, even being called black- 
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fish in some benighted quarters and bluefish in others. But 
his real name is Centropristis furvus. In his endeavor to live 
up to it he has developed an odd and characteristic caudal 
fin, a capacious mouth, and a beautiful reticulated black 
and white skin, together with great store of spines or horns in 
unexpected but long remembered places. The novice grasps 
him confidently just once—and is a novice no more. Few 
fish are more welcome to our catch than he; for he bites 
freely when at all, puts up a stiff fight against capture, and 
“‘eats well”’ as we fishermen like to say. Really to do a 
day’s business with him one should be provided either with 
squid or “whitefish.”” These he loves, and were we on 
Shagwong Reef a dozen miles south-south-east of our anchor- 
age and able to offer them, we might easily outdo our present 
morning’s work. 

A flounder has been brought to the surface and has broken 
away before he could be landed. Cunners have come up and 
been plumped into the well without the dignity of a “‘ count.” 
Only the novice or the inland fisherman counts cunners. 
They are the mosquitoes of these reefs, the cause of endless 
hauling of lines, renewal of bait, and general impatience 
unless some small boy be on board. Then, should he capture 
one or two, there is magnanimous though condescending joy 
in his success, and the cunner is carefully preserved to grace 
his captor’s triumph. Yet the despite in which cunners are 
held is a convention. Ctenolabrus adspersus—which, being 
interpreted, is “the mottled one with fleshy lips, the second 
bone of whose gill cover has an edge like a comb”’—is a very 
toothsome little fellow, and if his air-bladder would not insist 
upon sticking so tightly to his forward ribs when he is 
dressed, the bigger of the family would be as welcome to the 
table as are blackfish. As it is, he serves to piece out the 
catch of an unlucky day, to bait a lobster pot, or to gladden 
the heart of the man or boy who will be fishing on the pier 
when we land. His place in literature, too, is secure; for 
who that loves New England does not read Sarah Orne 
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Jewett? And who can read Miss Jewett without fond 
remembrance of the fact that she fished for cunners—and 
sometimes did not catch them? ‘It was one of the days,” 
says the chronicler of Deephaven, “when in spite of twitch- 
ing the line and using all the tricks we could think of, the 
cunners would either eat our bait or keep away altogether.” 
In Long Island Sound, as on the shores of Maine, such days 
are many, and the cunners generally eat our bait. 

Blackfish during these interludes of talk have kept com- 
ing, even if rather slowly. There are scarce a dozen, though 
the ground is one where I have taken fifty in a tide; nor are 
these large. Moreover, they are a humble fish. Let it be 
freely granted. A true labroid (that is, a fish with fleshy 
lips), T'autoga Americana has a homely head backing a rather 
sad face. “He looks kind o’ disappointed,” aptly remarked 
a little child after examining one. Massachusetts knows 
him as the tautog, having kept a part of the Indian word 
which serves as basis for his scientific name; wherein Massa- 
chusetts is right as she so generally is in matters of language; 
though, alas, she will persist in calling crullers “doughnuts,” 
thus leaving herself at a loss for any adequate designation of 
that mass of sugared indigestibility which is raised with 
yeast before being plunged in its bath of fat, and which goes 
out into life without any hole in its centre; and there are 
signs that she is following Pennsylvania’s dreadful lead in 
calling hasty pudding “‘mush,” a barbarism against which 
Joel Barlow lifted up his poet’s voice more than a century 
ago. The blackfish of Massachusetts is a small whale, “‘a 
delphinoid cetacean of the genus Globicephalus,” if you pre- 
fer the exactness and simplicity of science. The blackfish 
which we are catching to-day may show almost any sober 
color from black through gray or dark brown nearly to 
white. Now and then, a small fish taken close inshore will 
be of a tawny half-golden hue as though it had caught a 
light reflected from the brighter rockweeds—as in some 
sense, for protective reasons, it may have done. A five- 
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pounder is a good fish, a ten-pounder a very large fish, but 
for the table those of two pounds’ weight are better, and 
when perfectly fresh and delicately cooked they are capital 
food. 

Yet I would not extol my humble friend unduly. There 
are those who do not love either to catch or eat him. They 
flaunt his every title to affection or respect. They have 
caught trout in the Rockies, “‘rainbows” or “cut-throats”’; 
so have I. And salmon in Maine or Nova Scotia; so have I. 
Also the true sea trout of Newfoundland; to speak as a fool, 
as St. Paul says, so have I. They wonder how anyone can 
associate blackfish with sport. Poor souls! If truth were 
known, they do not love the sea; or they are too respectful 
towards these tide rips that are so often swift and sometimes 
angry. Perhaps they cannot manage boats or discover any 
satisfaction in finding a range, in learning the ins and outs 
of a tide’s habit, and in calculating just where to anchor in 
order that the current may carry their tackle exactly to the 
right ridge of a reef five fathoms below. “Poor souls,” said 
I? Poor stomachs rather! For there are many of these 
who can sail rough water with buoyant courage, but who 
dread an anchorage upon it. Now and then they manage 
a day’s triumphant fishing; but on another day an old swell 
comes slowly in from the east, a smart southwest breeze 
raises a “bobble” across its surface, and the ebb-tide count- 
ers upon both. Then their interest flags, hooks lie unbaited, 
a greenish pallor conquers cheek and forehead, and they 
long ineffably for land and home. Who shall blame them? 
It is not merely the physical discomfort of seasickness that 
appals some resolute souls so much as it is the sense of hope- 
less inferiority and dependence. I tell them that Lord 
Nelson was usually seasick when he left a line-of-battle ship 
for a frigate; but it is little use. Their world, which they 
are wont to rule, has conquered them; the pillars of the earth 
are shaken; and, like Ulysses, they know that the will of 
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Neptune, the earth-shaker, is against them. They pay him 
tribute and feel better, but only those of heroic mould be- 
come reef fishermen. The rest of us grew immune in child- 
hood; yet, other things being equal, almost all men of tried 
experience like smooth clear water and quiet weather best. 
But after all, better rough water and occasional foul 
weather with their cold, wet, and general misery than no 
fishing. Why? I will tell you. 

First, evidently, because of the fish themselves which we 
love to catch and to bring home as a substantial addition to 
the larder of family and neighborhood. The true Yankee 
countryman likes to be known as “‘a good provider,” and, 
whatever his calling, sometimes to turn his physical hand to 
the providing. This fishing ground of to-day with its mixed 
catch exactly serves that purpose. Then, if one be used to 
winds, tides, and weather, there is high satisfaction in match- 
ing wits and skill against these greater forces of nature. 
Such a contest may, of course, become one for life or death; 
but it is generally pleasant enough, with man so clearly 
master of his world that he can afford to be good-natured. 
A clever artist has recently pictured a prehistoric man and 
woman driving out together in the rudest cart imaginable 
hitched to a brontosaur or some other monster of primeval 
slime. Down the path behind them trots another of terrify- 
ing bulk and aspect. The woman sits serenely holding the 
rein that guides the enormous beast in harness; while the 
man in the road beside her threatens the pursuing terror with 
a pebble, shouting, “Go home, Fido, go home!’ It is excel- 
lent fooling, and like most genuine farce it holds a mirror up 
to nature. We are dealing in these coastwise waters with 
forces that enormously out-match our own. They must be 
watched, of course, lest they turn and rend us; but generally 
they are manageable enough to serve not our work only but 
our play; and it uplifts us to have such big pets. 

A day like this dwells long in memory, and its light 
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comes back to brighten other days of cloud. We are fishing 
historic waters. Some flood-tide like this years ago must 
have swept Winthrop into the splendid harbor where he 
founded New London. An ebb like that which carried us 
across the Sound may well have helped Leffingwell round 
Goshen Point yonder in his attempt, as gallant as it was suc- 
cessful, to relieve the beleaguered Uncas, in camp at Nor- 
wich, by carrying to him a canoe-load of provisions from 
Saybrook in face of the hostile Narragansetts. Near-by at 
the foot of North Hill on the Fisher’s Island shore, the 
*“‘Atlantic”’ struck in a great November gale of last century, 
and there its bell long swung tolling as for the dead; the bell 
that Mrs. Sigourney celebrated in her “Toll, toll, toll! Thou 
bell by billows swung!’’—a theme exactly fitted to her pen 
and the taste of her time. Across the Race and the “‘Sluice”’ 
is Gardiner’s Island, and beyond it the anchorage of the 
British blockading fleet in the War of 1812; while close at 
hand rises Race Rock Lighthouse built under direction of the 
late F. Hopkinson Smith ably seconded by a much greater 
man, his “‘master diver,’”’ Thomas Scott. There is some- 
thing pitiful to us who know these coasts the best in the fact 
that this very remarkable wrecker, whose resourcefulness 
and courage had become a proverb from Maine to the Capes 
of Virginia, should thus have been wrought over into the 
hero of cheap melodrama by his rather flippant chief. I do 
not forget the honest tribute of Mr. Smith’s little mono- 
graph upon Scott’s character and work; it was, however, 
but inadequate reparation for the theatrical tawdriness of 
“Caleb West.” 

Even as we lay this morning close to the lighthouse which 
will long remind sailors of Tom Scott and his varied service to 
those crippled by the sea, a Belfast three-master passed, 
bound up-Sound. She limped though, for her mainsail lay 
idle, and she did the best she could under foresail, mizzen, 
and a head sail or two. So long as the flood held and the 
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north wind blew, her limping was successful, and we watched 
her almost hull down to the westward; then the wind hauled 
ahead, the flood grew old and waned towards ebb, and she, 
baffled by it all, must needs turn back northeast to New 
London harbor. There a little later we passed her with a 
shattered main gaff lying helpless in her waist—doubtless a 
memento of heavy weather to the eastward. Meanwhile 
the very breeze that balked her brought down-Sound the 
rare but splendid sight of a square-rigger. Only a yacht, 
to be sure, with the rig of a brigantine and auxiliary power; 
but it helped the day to let one’s eye run up over fore-topsail 
and to’ gallant sail to the crossing of a royal yard. She 
was well found, strong, and beautiful, and the wind, expound- 
ing Nietzsche as it blew, helped her while it drove her sick 
sister back. But the wind will haul directly; another flood 
will make, and the slow and crippled shall still have their 
day. So, full of quiet philosophy, we weigh anchor and head 
for home. In sweet autumn weather this homeward run is 
often as memorable as any feature of the day. A frugal 
lunch is eaten. Frank contributes a cup of coffee from an 
unfailing thermos bottle; and in return I proffer a contem- 
plative cigar. We utter wisdom to each other in brief sen- 
tences. Beneath it all the conviction is renewed that Cap’n 
Tom Beebe chose well. God rest his soul! 
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By Sara TEASDALE 


Alone 


I am alone, in spite of love, 
In spite of all I take and give— 
In spite of your wild tenderness, 
Sometimes I am not glad to live. 


I am alone, as though I stood 

On the highest peak of the tired gray world, 
About me only swirling snow, 

Above me endless space unfurled; 


With earth hidden and heaven hidden 
And only my own spirit’s pride 

To keep me from the peace of those 
Who are not lonely, having died. 


Song-M aking 
My heart cried like a beaten child 
Ceaselessly all night long; 
I had to take my own heart cries 
And thread them into a song. 


One was a sob at black midnight 
And one when the first cock crew— 
My heart cried like a beaten child, 
But no one ever knew. 


Life, you have put me in your debt 
And I must serve you late and long— 
But oh, the debt is terrible 
That must be paid in song. 
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Winter Dusk 


I watch the great clear twilight 
Veiling the ice-bowed trees; 

Their branches tinkle faintly 
With crystal melodies. 


The larches bend their silver 
Over the hush of snow; 

One star is lighted in the west, 
Two in the zenith glow. 


For a moment I have forgotten 
Wars and women who mourn— 

I think of the mother who bore me, 
And thank her that I was born. 


Debtor 
So long as my spirit still 
Is glad of breath 
And lifts its plumes of pride 
In the dark face of death; 
While I am curious still 
Of love and fame, 
Keeping my pride too high 
For the years to tame; 
How can I quarrel with fate 
Since I can see 
I am a debtor to life, 
Not life to me? 











TANKS 


By Henry Seimei Cansy 


ANY must by now have read the deservedly famous 
chapter in Butler’s ““Erewhon” on the peril of 
machines. The inhabitants of Erewhon lived happily with- 
out machinery, and why? Because it became apparent 
to their philosophers that from intricate machinery to 
engines with consciousness and self-action was only a step. 
Machines could already do many things better than could 
men; a little more development and they would begin to 
think for themselves. But if their mechanism became that 
ingenious, why could they not be made to breed and propa- 
gate! Then the machines being stronger would control the 
men! Frightened by this thought, the prudent Erewhonians 
abolished machinery in its mediaeval period. 

Butler was obviously ironical; but the Tank comes near 
to bearing out his literal meaning. Are Tanks conscious? 
If you should meet one sauntering along a route nationale 
or sliding down a side hill for a drink of petrol, you would 
not swear to the contrary. Do Tanksthink? Feel a Whip- 
pet twirl under your feet, right and left, as she picks her road 
across trench bays, or watch a Mark V mount and jog the 
length of a train of flat cars until he finds one that suits him, 
and you can almost believe it. Do Tanks breed? Well, at 
least there are male Tanks and female Tanks, and to all 
appearances offspring seems quite as probable as with ele- 
phants. Have Tanks a sense of humor? Perhaps not, but 
like Falstaff they are a cause of humor in others. Five new 
Whippet Tanks, with their machine guns jammed, chased a 
fat German major down a long hill in France one morning 
last May, their eight miles an hour just equal to his perspiring 
best, while a regiment of Australians at the top collapsed in 
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laughter and forgot to fire. I should like to ask that German 
(who may be still running) whether Tanks are mere machines. 

The Mark IV Tank is a slow and sullen dinosaur. Four 
miles an hour is his limit. Frequently, with sponsons taken 
off, and armament removed, he mounts a platform on his 
back and carries a sixty-pounder gun; or hauls a sledge, like 
an ox team, to pull big howitzers over shell craters. The 
Mark V is the next step upward in evolution. He is good 
for five miles an hour, has made nine, and one man can drive 
him. ‘‘Him” is not accurate, for if his weapons are machine 
guns instead of two-inch cannon, “her” is the proper designa- 
tion. When I climbed down into the hot and whirring 
middle of a Mark V, heard the gears squeal and roar, and 
saw through the eye-slits the ground swinging under us, I 
knew how a steam roller might feel in a briar patch. Noth- 
ing could stop our many ton, hundred and fifty horse power. 
We came toa trench, swung up, so easily, and down with scar- 
cely a quiver, and so on about our business. And if the trench 
had been wider? Why then, there are “tadpole tails” pro- 
vided, which hook behind and serve for leverage. 

But the Mark V is a ponderous invention. It was with the 
Whippet that imagination touched the Tanks. The Whip- 
pet—so named I suppose from the speedy dog which chases 
rabbits to earth—is the pacing dromedary of Tankdom. 
She is light—only a few tons I should guess—and instead of 
accommodating man Jonah-like in her entrails, carries a 
cab like a camel’s hump, from which one can look, some- 
times perpendicularly, behind. The Whippet has two 
engines, one for each of her paw series, and that accounts 
for her eccentric motion. As she runs her eight, ten, up to 
a conceivable twenty miles, an hour, she squeals raucously. 
At a rock or a stump—both bad for Tanks, which can be 
“hung up” on their “bellies” —she whirls with unbelievable 
rapidity, till your eyes are looking one way and your stomach 
another. Then she rumbles gaily over the field seeking for 
trees under twelve inches through to practise on, sees a 

10 
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trench, rises on her hind quarters, drops below sky-line with 
a teeth-shaking bump, grips the further bank, rolls up 
screaming and charges off for more. 

A bank attracts her. She noses it until she finds an angle 
not quite, but almost perpendicular, and sticking her nails 
in the sod, worms up, while you cling to the machine-gun, 
and look at grass which is both back of and below you. And 
as she goes she spits oil, blows dust, and flattens the world 
behind her. If an enemy, you may escape her by lying on 
the bottom of a trench; you can smash her with a shell if 
you can catch her on the wing, which is not easy; but the 
preferable place with a Whippet is on top. Never was de- 
vised a more dangerous, humorous, human engine of warfare 
than this. Indeed, it is not Tank tactics, which are not yet 
publishable, but Tank humanity, that is the subject of this 
writing. 

I was several times a guest at “Tanks,’’ the name applied 
not only to the great repair station and depot, headquarters 
of the Tank Corps, but also to the quiet chateau with its 
admirable seventeenth-century porch where the young gen- 
eral of Tanks (Orpen’s picture shows his energy and power) 
and his active staff are quartered. Our talk ranged through 
and about and above Tank tactics and on into England and 
the psychology of the races at war; but it came back and 
back to the raison d’étre of the Tank. ‘‘The business of the 
Tank,”’ he said, “‘is to meet and master the machine-gun so 
that infantry can carry on further; and in this its use has but 
just begun. Its object is to save men.”’ 

There you have it. Tanks are not simply destructive 
machines, like rifles or howitzers, they are substitutes for 
men. And indeed, they are organized like cavalrymen in 
brigades, sections, companies, each with so many Tanks. 
For all I know there may be Tank corporals and Tank ser- 
geants, distinguished by chevrons painted on their sponsons. 
I saw, in fact, wounded Tanks, bruised or broken at Cam- 
brai and elsewhere, with ribs stove in, elbows shot away, or 
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fractures over the eye-slits. Some were in shop-hospitals; 
some in the convalescent-yard waiting to be repainted; 
some had been discharged as no longer fit for active service, 
and were crawling about with petrol rations for the able- 
bodied. And most had names. You would never, of course, 
expect to call a Tank by a number, like a U-boat. Bucepha- 
lus, I remember, was a particularly fit Mark V. Many of 
the older fellows, in addition, had messages painted or 
chalked on their sides by their friends, the Tommies, as if in 
eager endeavor to enter into communication with a kindred 
spirit. “Go for ’em, old girl!” ‘On to Berlin!’—and, 
more poetically, “‘ Roll on, thou dark and deep blue monster, 
roll!” 

A very curious relation subsists between the Tommy (or 
his equivalent, the poilu or the doughboy) and the Tank. 
Humor—which is desperately scarce in this war—has at- 
tached itself almost exclusively to him. Both have been 
terrible by all civilized standards, including their own, in 
action; both have endured incredible punishment in defense; 
and yet both inspire the reflective observer with a humorous 
liking and a desire to laugh, even when death awaits or ac- 
companies them. Why? An answer might conceivably be 
drawn from Bergson’s essay on laughter. The Tommy is 
amusing because his whimsical humor in a situation that 
asks for seriousness is incongruous. The Tank is amusing 
because its ponderous imitation of life in actions of which 
life is incapable, such as walking over forests or into a hail of 
bullets, is also incongruous and so laughable. But the 
whole truth goes deeper, and there is a more fundamental 
similarity between the Tommy and the Tank that it would 
be well for us all to apprehend. Both in a sense are ma- 
chines; neither is in his own control; each is a mere irre- 
sponsible agent for a superior will, laboring dangerously at 
the word of command. 

When such humble agents of defense or offense belong to 
the enemy, it is interesting to note that in this war, irritation, 
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anger, rage, have been aroused not so much against them as 
against the superior minds that control them. Perhaps this 
is because civilization is aging and begins to see more 
clearly. We may loathe the U-boat pirate and all his ways, 
but our righteous anger is most mightily reserved for the 
men who first taught the philosophy which leads to spur- 
los sinkings, and then organized its terrible practice. In- 
stinctively we feel that the brute is not so bad as the cynic 
who makes use of him. This is not unreasonable. Cap- 
tured sailors from German submarines have told me that 
they seldom knew what was going on in the waters above or 
beyond them; and anyone who has been in a submarine can 
see how readily this may be true. I do not mean that they 
are left spotless thereby; far from it; but ultimate responsi- 
bility belongs elsewhere. So even with the butchering by 
common soldiers in the invasion of Belgium. No sane man 
will ever try to excuse them; yet the brains that worked out 
the policy of “frightfulness” are more truly blood-guilty 
than the frantic men who executed it. 

So again with those shameful German women who, by 
lamentable proof, have too often been wantonly cruel to the 
helpless wounded captured from their enemies. For it 
should be more generally known that they were not Red 
Cross nurses in our meaning of the Red Cross. The Red 
Cross among Germans is a stolen emblem. Their organiza- 
tion has never been intended to alleviate suffering wherever 
found. It is a department of the German army, as much 
so as the medical corps, whose first duty is not to the wounded, 
not even to the German wounded, but to the “effectives” 
on the way to the front. When this is known the action of the 
nurse who will not give a drink of water toa suffering Tommy 
becomes at least a comprehensible brutality; and our in- 
dignation centres upon a government that so perverts the 
meaning of the symbol that represents Christianity in war. 

The same general tendency, but fortunately with very 
different accompaniments, is to be observed on our side of 
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the Western front. It is worthy of curious note that among 
the Allies the men, with rare exceptions, are given unstinted 
praise; the officers, or the staff, or the politicians at home 
get what blame is going about. The “splendid British 
soldier,’ the “‘heroic poilu,’’ and now “the magnificent 
Americans’’—how well we know these phrases; and, unlike 
most stereotypes of the press, experience at the front more 
and more convinces that they are true. There is humorous 
exaggeration in the Australians’ comment, that they take 
their officers along for mascots; and dangerous exaggeration, 
for the bravest men are slaughtered uselessly without trained 
minds to conduct and plan for them. Nevertheless, the 
common soldiers of the Allied armies have unquestionably 
come nearer to the ideal standard of the modern warrior 
than the many kinds of experts set above them. Plain 
human nature has been easier to coach successfully for this 
war than brains; and when things have gone wrong, it is 
the directing mind that we have accused of failure. 

Here lies perhaps the explanation of our curious attitude 
towards the Tommy and the Tank. There is something 
very fine and also a little pathetic in brave, unthinking man- 
hood, sticking at it, getting wounded, getting killed, but 
sticking at it, and ready for orders after hardships incredible 
to home-keeping men. Patriotism helps the soldier of course, 
the backing of the crowd steadies him, fear or self-defense 
are strong motives—but whether he is fighting with a defi- 
nite anger felt throughout his moral and physical being, 
or is in the war just because he couldn’t keep out and fight- 
ing only to preserve his self-respect, he carries on month 
after month, year after year, as if he had been born for 
nothing else. A general’s error, or the enemy’s quick- 
seized opportunity, may slaughter him by masses; yet if he 
is triumphant his reward too, by the nature of things, can 
seldom be but in the mass. When this pawn of the world’s 
game can joke in a gas mask and make faces at the shell 
which just misses his abri, we laugh tenderly with him, 
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feeling love and perhaps shame. For he cannot make war 
unaided, cannot win it without direction, cannot, it seems, 
stop when he is beaten; he can only fight on. 

And now observe the Tank. It also presents the same 
spectacle of a good servant doing our will, driving through 
mud and steel, and always ready for the next objective 
until ruined and “scrapped” by the wayside. The Tank 
also, though like the Tommy it bears a name, is only an 
anonymous agent of G. H. Q. and the national leaders, and 
will get no individual credit. We shall always read, “the 
Tanks division successfully prepared the way for attack,’’ 
as we read “‘the Lancashire Yeomen,” or the “‘ 102d regiment 
of the Yankee Division performed feats of unexampled 
valor.’ And when, creaking and groaning, a Whippet 
whirls on her stomach to show how debonair and powerful 
she is in the face of imminent danger, we laugh at her as we 
laugh at the poilu when he jokes. 

The truth must already be apparent. The Tank is our 
first real approach to the mechanical soldier—the soldier 
without blood to spill and nerves to tear, who can neverthe- 
less perform the inevitable business of physical collision 
which must come if human will set against human will finds 
no better means of settling the conflict. The Tank has no 
consciousness to extinguish once for all, no future to lose, 
for it is as worthless as a battleship except for war; the Tank 
alone can meet the machine gun and triumph, like the 
armored knight who in the Middle Ages gathered the shafts 
to his bosom and conquered in spite of them. William 
James wrote of a moral substitute for war, hoping by hard 
service to the state to secure for man the splendid discipline, 
the self-sacrifice, the fighting emotion of war without its 
unhappy reactions. Here is a mechanical substitute for 
warring man. In the period of the Italian Renaissance 
warfare reached such a pitch of science that the mercenary 
generals who fought for Venice or Florence could sometimes 
calculate the probable outcome, and save their troops the 
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hardship of battle. Then Charles the Seventh with his 
hordes of French amateurs marched into Italy, fought with- 
out regard to probabilities, and changed war from a science 
to a rough-and-tumble experiment. Are we coming to an 
age when mechanisms will be sent from our fortresses to 
fight it out under scientific control, the best machines, best 
made, best handled, to win? War will scarcely be ended that 
way—not while there are modern Charles the Sevenths to 
spoil the game by loosing some new fleet of super-airplanes 
upon hapless civilians behind the lines. But the Tank is a first 
step towards substituting steel for bodies in a war where 
muscles have given place to high explosives, eyes to range 
finders, ears to microphones, noses to gas signals, legs to 
petrol, and skulls to “tin helmets.” 

It is hard not to be whimsical in mood when writing of 
Tanks, and yet I do not desire to be whimsical. Tanks 
have been no joke for the Germans, and will be bitterer still 
in the future. Their own clumsy contrivance, built in imi- 
tation, has proved how anxious and, so far, how unable they 
are to retort effectively in kind. And that we should be 
building machines to take the place of men is no mere ro- 
mance of science or expedient of a war where “cannon 
fodder” has risen in price. For if the Tank takes the place 
of many common soldiers, then many common soldiers 
need no longer stay common! 

The enemy have already recognized this principle in their 
latest methods of attack. Roughly speaking, and in exact 
accord with their idea of the value of life where the state 
and its ambitions are concerned, they have divided their 
infantry into two sorts. There are the regiments of inferior 
material, true cannon fodder, which can be pushed in masses 
against the enemy, succeeding often by sheer momentum, 
in spite of frightful losses; and there are the picked men, of 
“storm troop” grade, armed with machine guns, able to 
hold what is taken, and each worth a score of the rifle-armed 
rabble. This is the scheme of Prussian evolution towards 
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super-war, a less humane and ultimately to be a less effective 
method than the British invention. Furthermore, a method 
which looks towards a Prussian future merely. For note 
that men and machines in Prussian eyes have the same 
value, or rather, that men by proper discipline can be made 
as valuable as machines. The Prussian mind conceived a 
battering-ram of plebeian, second-rate flesh (preferably 
Social Democrats, unskilled laborers, and the like) which 
could be crushed in assault without material loss. The 
Western mind imagined the Tank, a super-Tommy without 
his precious vital spark. 

It is easy enough to see where the Prussian system, if it 
escapes a thorough beating, will lead. It leads towards the 
modern version of the slave state, where the masses will be 
well fed, properly cared for, and, within definite limits, well 
educated, so that when the need arises they may be good 
machines, not bad ones. Where our Tank idea points is not 
so clear, but it is none too early to begin to consider what it 
may mean for the peace with a threat of new wars, which is 
the best we can hope from the future. 

If it is possible—and who will deny it—that in future 
wars, if we permit them, machines will serve as infantry and 
cavalry; that guns will be laid and fixed by mechanical 
means from some safe place in the rear; that submarines 
and monitors will operate by wave lengths sent from shore; 
if it is probable that the coming world, whether in war or in 
peace, will be as full of machinery, of appliances, electricai, 
chemical, mathematical, as the inside of a submarine, why 
then what shall we do with our Tommy in the meantime? 
Shall we keep him an automaton, whose humor, like the 
Tanks, is pathetic precisely because he does understand so 
little of the vast forces around him, forces as far as the moon 
beyond his control? Shall we make him more of a machine, 
or more of a man? For after the shaking-up this war has 
given him, neither he nor his children will stand still. 

If it is more of a man that we wish to make him, a man 
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competent to control machinery because he understands it, 
and able to guide it because he can think out how and where 
and why it is to be used, then we must educate him. Not 
half-heartedly as we have done, but as the Greeks would have 
educated him, as seemingly they did educate even their 
slaves, by contact and practice with the best of the technical 
processes he will have to follow; by absorption of the best 
ideas as to the relation of his work to his life. The first 
means technical education raised to an excellence which we 
have not yet given it, and broadened to cover all the processes 
necessary or useful for the preservation of life. There will 
be less and less place for unskilled labor and unskilled fight- 
ers among civilized men; machines will be the unskilled 
laborers; and if your common soldier of to-day is left tech- 
nically illiterate, he will sink to their level. 

Nothing, however, has been made clearer by this present 
conflict than that even in war the man with a narrowly 
specialized education may be a greater danger to the world 
than the most unskilled of peasants. The Prussians have 
pursued in their lower schools an education that has special- 
ized for the conduct of a war by weapons, social and economic 
as well as technical and military. They have been better edu- 
cated in this respect than any other race. And yet they did 
not know (neither leaders nor followers) that the invasion of 
Belgium would arouse immitigable waves of righteous anger 
and responsive force; they did not understand the mind of 
the rest of civilization; they did not know that technical 
efficiency is not a substitute for a knowledge of human nature. 

We cannot, it would be madness, give the worker and the 
soldier of the future a merely technical education. Give 
him power over the machine without wisdom to direct it— 
why that is precisely what is the matter with this poor world 
to-day! It would be better to restrict to the minimum edu- 
cation for the masses—as I heard the manager of a famous 
but none too liberal manufacturing plant suggest recently 
and so guarantee a supply of hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water! This would be the safer alternative. Jealousy, fear, 
the desire of domination, which, in Homer’s day, led to 
blows between champions, and in Shakespeare’s brought 
little armies to cut and slice at each other with the sword, 
now discharge terror and death, multiplied a hundred times 
by the power of science, upon millions, combatants and non- 
combatants alike. We as a community (and when I write 
of the common soldier I write of course of the community) 
control ourselves a little better, but not much better than the 
Myrmidons or the Elizabethans; but when we lose our 
heads the results are out of all proportion. We have stolen 
the thunderbolt of Zeus without becoming Zeus. 

Reluctantly one comes to a conclusion which has nothing 
novel about it except its present necessity. We must not 
only plan to give, but really give the common man what has 
been in the past an uncommon education. He must have 
in addition to technical facility the power to criticise his 
experience; he must have that freedom of thought of which 
Pericles spoke to his Athenians, which makes men able to 
reflect and then go forward; he must learn to see himself in 
his relation to his world. Briefly, the soldier must get what 
history, literature, social science, and philosophy can give 
him. This is no programme of Utopia. It will be found— 
some conservatives may be surprised to learn—in the schemes 
for education in demobilization already drawn up and put in 
partial operation by the military authorities of Great Britain, 
New Zealand, Canada, and the United States. It is implied 
in the remarkable work of the British Board of Education 
which is supplying books free on any subject to prisoners of 
war. But the intensity of the need of a broader horizon for 
us all, and the vast difficulty of accomplishing one half that 
must be done, can be expressed in no programme, but only 
in a rebirth of our whole educational system. 

And here lies the vast potential difference between the 
man and the Tank. The personality we have lent those 
lumbering chariots—their humor, their perseverance, their 
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implacable obstinacy in danger—is all borrowed of course, 
borrowed from their companions who with bayonets set run 
behind them. They can never be more manlike; they can 
only be better machines, better armed, better protected, 
more speedy, more effective in crushing ramparts and guns 
and men. And the more highly .specialized they become 
for warfare, the further removed they must be from that 
agricultural ancestor who crawls in Texas or Louisiana, the 
more worthless for any purpose whatsoever save military 
offense. 

It is not so with the Tommy, the poilu, and the dough- 
boy, those humorous fellows we speak of with a loving yet 
patronizing admiration, who hold nevertheless the future 
in their hands more surely than ever Caesar or Napoleon; 
who are democracy and will control it. You can make a 
mechanical speciality of the common soldier also. You can 
train his mind to act with machine-like regularity in the 
execution of all orders, whether in peace or war, and you can 
put his body also in absolute control; you can, if you will, so 
great are the resources of the modern state, make him 
Prussian; and what have you—a million machines which 
suffer, breed, and blindly destroy at the word of command! 
A million machines that will break against a truly intelligent 
nation. 

Or we may follow a different course. We may borrow 
and transform the great, though misused, discovery of the 
Prussian. For the Prussian has clearly proved that, by a 
well-planned, thoroughly conducted system of elementary 
education, a race may be bent from its course and directed 
along ways prepared for it towards a destiny which (in this 
instance) would surely have been attained if it had not 
countered the will of the world. We may borrow the dis- 
covery, not imitating the practice, and give our democracy 
skill where they lack it, breadth where they need it, and that 
power over life which can be sustained, if not created, only 
by freely moving thought. We can devise no Utopia, but we 
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can make such an effect upon our democracy by real educa- 
tion as no one before the example of Prussia would have 
dared to prophesy; and it can be done in a generation. We 
can—thanks to the development of machinery—make the 
best soldiers that way—for the best soldier for modern war, 
so all agree, is the most intelligent. We can in such a fash- 
ion, and in no other—and this is by all odds the most impor- 
tant implication—develop in a generation a community of 
able fighters whose group intelligence is great enough to sub- 
stitute international law for war. 

Universal education! How curious to be still sounding 
that old slogan, whose cause, it seemed, had long ago been 
won. Won! We have scarcely grappled with it. The means of 
education have hardly passed beyond the stage of classifica- 
tion. We are in the text-book stage still. Nine tenths 
of our education remains in life itself, where it belongs, but 
unorganized, unapplied, often distrusted by the high priests 
of school and college. The Athenians of the fifth century 
with no schools at all did better than we, we with all our 
enormous mechanism. And the one tenth that we have 
captured and codified in books and laboratories has had the 
joy and the vigor and the personality squeezed out of it, like 
a rubber sponge. War, as Thucydides said, educates by 
violence. Such violence has been necessary to prove to 
some of us, by the wasteful rigors of conflict, how little our 
education was related to life, and, what is even more im- 
portant, how little our life was related to education. There 
is no limit to what we can do for the pliant, persistent human 
nature which this war has shown that the least intellectual 


among us may possess. 

We have but lightly grasped the means of education; and 
we have but dimly seen its end. Is it not self-evident now 
that the democracy which is to rule us must have the best 
instruction that it can take and that modern civilization 
offers. Is it possible any longer to think of genuine uni- 
versal education merely as “‘a good thing,” as philanthropy, 
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as an aid perhaps to good government! Is it not the only 
possible insurance against world disaster? Those who 
doubt have little knowledge of what is going on around and 
beneath them. Heaven knows we have cause enough now 
to realize the importance of the economic factor in its effect 
upon history. We have reason enough to take seriously 
the adjustment of population to food supply, and the flow 
and distribution of wealth. But in the readjustments of 
all questions affecting the feeding, the clothing, and the 
enriching of man, let us not lose sight of one salient principle: 
if no one can be wise long on an empty stomach, so also no 
one can travel far, even on a full stomach, without wisdom. 
We have invented machinery without learning to control it. 
Let us not invent (or suffer) new distributions of power 
without providing an effective education in its use and en- 
joyment. 

We devised the Tank and sent it upon its way rejoicing to 
the discomfiture of our enemies. It is harder to devise a new 
and improved man, but quite as possible. We cannot give 
him religion which he clearly is seeking, we cannot give him 
a loving heart, we cannot give him courage if he does not 
possess it, we cannot give him strength of intellect, we cannot 
give him instinctive morality. But a well-trained mind, and 
well-trained muscles, and a fairly sound body we can give 
him in nine cases out of ten—even the Chinese coolies on the 
British front have been taught to build complex machinery; 
and a sense of his place in the world, economic, social, 
ethical, historical we can give him; and also in some measure 
the power of independent thought. The object of the Tank 
and all mechanical contrivances is to save life, to save life 
in order that in the future men shall be men and not ma- 
chines. 








EAGLE YOUTH 
(1918) 


By KarLe Wiison BAKER 


They have taken his horse and plume, 

They have left him to plod, and fume 

For a hero’s scope and room! 

They have curbed his fighting pride, 

They have bade him burrow and hide 

With a million, side by side: 
Look—into the air he springs, 
Fighting with wings! 


He has found a way to be free 
Of that dun immensity 
That would swallow up such as he: 
Who would burrow when he could fly? 
He will climb up into the sky 
And the world shall watch him die! 
Only his peers may dare 
Follow him there! 








THE WAR NOVELS 
By KatTHarRINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


R. Masefield has said recently that we must not 
hope for literature until the war is over. He argues 
very sanely that people cannot expect great works of art to 
come out of the present crisis; that not until the crisis is past 
and the peoples have, as it were, assimilated this planetary 
adventure, can writers deal with a new heaven and a new 
earth. You may add to this psychologic explanation the 
more practical one that most English writing folk are too 
busy at present to write. The novelist of the past and of 
the future is doing war work. 

No one will cavil at such common sense as this. No man, 
in the midst of the war, can say what war shall have done 
to him and his kind. A real record of the social and moral 
effect of war on, say, the English people, would be, if written 
now, a “prophetic book.” A few such, frankly prophetic, 
have indeed been written; but they are not especially con- 
vincing. And it is significant that the two big works of 
fiction which, so far, have come out of the war, are “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through”’ and “Le Feu.” 

For neither one is, properly speaking, a novel at all. Both 
are invaluable documents. Mr. Britling gives us a catalogue 
raisonné of the first surprises and the first emotions caused 
by the actual fact of war; he carries us through the first 
months of the average intellectual Englishman’s reaction. 
The journey of Mr. Britling is a journey from the first in- 
credulity to the first acceptance of the gigantic fact. Mr. 
Britling does not really see it through; but he makes up his 
mind to, and that is almost equally important. It is hardly 
a novel of the great war: it is a prelude to such a novel. 

“Le Feu,” on the other hand, recalls, by its abundance of 
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military detail, the scores of books about the war of which 
“Over the Top” has been perhaps the most widely read 
example in America. It describes life in the trenches at first 
hand; it is, apparently, fiction only by grace of being art. 
The little group of men whose adventures are followed may 
well have been assembled from a hundred types; their literal 
experiences might well have been distributed over many 
“squads.” But the physical and moral conditions must be 
the same that three million poilus have been enduring since 
August, 1914. Not true, perhaps, in so far as Lamuse and 
Farfadet and Volpatte are assembled or imagined—and 
therefore, fiction; but typical beyond all photographic differ- 
ences, and therefore true with a tremendous and shattering 
truth. If not—well, then, M. Barbusse is an even greater 
artist than one thought, for he convinces one of his stark 
accuracy. ‘‘War and Peace” and “La Débdacle” may be 
bigger novels, but both were written after the event. Which 
is precisely what Mr. Masefield (as I understand him) was 
saying. 

When it comes to the general English product of war fic- 
tion, we find ourselves facing five fairly distinct types of 
book. There is the serious social study, like “Changing 
Winds” and “Sonia’’; there is the mystical reaction, like 
“The Soul of a Bishop” and “The Coming”’; there is the 
sentimental tale with war pulling all the dramatic wires, like 
“Missing” and “The Second Fiddle”; there is the story 
which affects to document us on German psychology, like 
**Christine”’ and “Salt of the Earth’; and there is the 
“‘varn’’ pure and simple, full of spies, suspense, and mystery, 
like ““Good Old Anna,” and the more than admirable 
“‘Greenmantle.” 

Only two of these groups, it seems to me, are of the slight- 
est importance as literature—and we must be as catholic as 
we are careful in our use of that much used and misused 
term—namely, the first and the last. The mystics do not 
“*pull it off’; they contrive only to depress without convinc- 
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ing, which is of all aesthetic activities the most wicked. Mr. 
Wells has a little habit of going further and faring worse; 
and, having given us Mr. Britling, he had, probably, by the 
law of his nature, to give us “The Soul of a Bishop.” But 
he must not expect to be thanked for his gift. We have too 
many real benefits to thank him for to stop and pay him 
empty compliments on his failures. There is really very 
little to say about “The Soul of a Bishop” except that it is 
dull, and that the visions do not “get across.” Mr. Wells 
can do better: ergo, he must. 

As for ““The Coming’’—which attempts to answer the 
frequently put question of what would happen if Christ 
came again in our own time—it is no more satisfactory than 
such answers have usually been. The simple fact is that 
Jesus Christ, whether in the old, or in a new, incarnation, 
does not make a good character for fiction. If the attempt 
is made—as Mr. Edgar Saltus long ago, and Mr. George 
Moore more recently, made it—irreverently, it merely dis- 
gusts; if it is made reverently—as Mr. Snaith has made it 
here—it simply fails of effect. I do not say that it is not a 
good plan to put the question, as the Reverend Charles 
Sheldon put it (to the extent of many thousands of copies), 
“What Would Jesus Do?” Christians are supposed to ask 
themselves that daily. But the only place where an incar- 
nation of Christ has been narrated with supreme art is the 
New Testament. Nothing is achieved by bringing Him back 
to earth as the village idiot. Mr. Snaith has written, I feel 
sure—I reiterate this—in all reverence and seriousness; but 
he has not succeeded in answering the question, “What 
Would Jesus Do?” Such attempts as his and Mr. Wells’s 
are mere tours de force; “‘stunts,” in the slang phrase. “‘The 
Soul of a Bishop”’ is less dramatic, less unified, than “The 
Coming”’; and in spite of Mr. Wells’s incommunicable gift of 
style, one feels that he is poaching on Miss Marie Corelli’s 
preserves. Heaven forbid that I should insult either writer 
by serious comparison with the other; but I do not think 
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Mr. Wells’s visions any more conclusive than Miss Corelli’s, 
and “A Romance of Two Worlds” is much more comfort- 
able reading than “‘The Soul of a Bishop.” 

Perhaps, before I go farther in my, perforce, rambling 
comment, I had best touch on the notorious “Christine.” 
There have been many novels—they began, indeed, long be- 
fore the war—that professed to describe German life and 
manners as seen by the transplanted Englishman or English 
woman. Most of the earlier ones are forgotten; but “‘ Chris- 
tine’’ is very much in the foreground. I must confess to one 
of those lacunae, equally unpardonable and inevitable, in my 
literary education, by reason of which I have never read any 
of the novels of the Countess Russell, who is supposed, by so 
many people, to have written ‘‘Christine.”—But the fact 
that so many competent critics think she wrote it may be 
taken as evidence that “‘Christine”” comments on Germany 
much as “The Pastor’s Wife” and its sister novels comment 
on it. “‘Her Husband’s Country”’ offers a like comment. 
(So, allowing for less tension and acridity, does “‘ The Freres,” 
written by Mrs. Alexander in the early ’eighties.) So, nat- 
urally, does “‘Salt of the Earth.”” How fair these are, I do 
not know Germany well enough to say. 

“‘Christine”’ is excellently readable—partly, perhaps, be- 
cause it is so short; though how anyone can believe it genu- 
ine, in the sense of its own “foreword,” I do not see. “Salt 
of the Earth” is readable, too, though much less well writ- 
ten. But neither one has real value as literature: it is as 
documents that they must stand or fall. The rest of the 
world is not much inclined, at the moment, to give the Ger- 
man officer, at home or abroad, the benefit of the doubt. It 
seems incredible that, if he has such very bad manners in 
France and Belgium, he should have been really well brought 
up at home. On the whole, I think we may assume that he 
is not a pretty person and that the people who admire him 
are deficient in taste. But the value of “Christine” and 
‘Salt of the Earth” is documentary or nil; and that is really 
a matter for commentators, not for critics, to decide. 
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These books are readable, as I have said; but I believe 
that, just at present, we will read anything that professes to 
take us into Germany and show us the social ugliness which 
prevails there. Like going into a zoo, it is a safe way of 
looking at hyenas. The book is your ticket: very cheap at 
the price. I never neglect a zoo; and I should never neglect a 
“shilling shocker” about German military and social life on 
the eve of the great war. But, so far, the necessary experi- 
ence and the necessary talent to make a great novel with 
this donnée have not been conjoined in one person. We must 
still dream of what a Balzac could have done with contem- 
porary Germany. Literature (in the strictest sense) on this 
subject, we have not; and we shall do better, I fancy, to de- 
pend for a time on non-fictional works like “The Land of 
the Deepening Shadow.” 

Mrs. Atherton’s “The White Morning” does not fall pre- 
cisely into this class, though it is based wholly on German 
psychology. It comes rather into the little group of pro- 
phetic books. It is too tract-like to be drama, yet too dra- 
matic to be a tract. Mrs. Atherton is a writer of experience, 
and she does not pretend to do anything but state a hypo- 
thetical case; that the characters are hysterical does not 
mean that the author is. But it is a sort of apocalyptic 
vision, all the same, and is written from a Patmian point of 
view. It depends on what might happen or—if you like— 
may happen; not on what has happened or is happening. 

What is clear from all the British war literature is that 
the English have at last, in Kipling’s words, “begun to hate.” 
It is plain, too, that they have not abandoned, for the most 
part, their age-long determination to be fair-minded. The 
note is not, in the respectable purlieus of literature, hyster- 
ical. But for clean-cut disapproval, for the manifest inabil- 
ity to agree with their enemies on any fundamental points 
of honor or conduct, for that absolute temperamental in- 
compatibility which is good ground for divorce, you have an 
overwhelming amount of evidence. It may well be one of 
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those fatal antipathies which can never be overcome. Wars 
have had a terrible and absurd way of being accidental and 
preventable. It begins to look as though this war, physi- 
cally preventable, were spiritually inevitable; as though the 
Englishman and the German could never really love each 
other, or like each other. Mr. Britling thought he could 
love a German; but Mr. Britling did not, as I have said, 
really see it through. 

I have been humorously haunted, ever since the war be- 
gan, by a remark made to me ten years ago by a charming 
old French lady—pious, provincial, linked by family ties to 
a whole ramified group of jurists, army officers, petite no- 
blesse de province. “It appears that we love the English 
now,” she said simply. “‘It was not so in my youth, but my 
son and grandson assure me that at present we are very fond 
of them.” She did not question their statement, and had 
evidently never argued the point. It was—mysteriously— 
true. Not the least of the problems aroused by the war is 
the problem of the Anglo-French entente in a social and in- 
formal sense of the term. Are the English and the French 
going to settle down to love each other? More important 
still, are they going to like each other? As yet, the fiction 
of both countries leaves this question unanswered, un- 
touched. The situation is delicate as few situations have 
ever been. No ex cathedra or official praising of one ally by 
the other is going to help. It depends very largely on the 
personal effect produced, on each other, by English soldier 
and French civilian. Only the next generation can show. 
At present they have little, unofficially, to say about each 
other; and this fascinating field has not been entered by the 
novelists. 

Whereas, the national—you might say, racial—attitude 
to Germany is in both cases already fixed. In spite of the 
recent Germanophile tendencies in France to which Léon 
Daudet alludes so bitterly, the mass of the French people 
had not, I fancy, yet had time, in 1914, to recover from 1870. 
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| remember a long conversation I had in 1909 with a French 
agricultural worker. He was a child in °70, and that war 
had not borne hardly upon him. But as we walked for some 
kilometres along a poplar-haunted road from Mareuil to 
Luynes, he expounded for me his pessimism with regard to 
France, and the bad new ideas that had come in to unsettle 
the French world. America, he told me, was Utopia— 
which shows that he was not over-critical. But in the steep 
little street of Luynes village, he summed up the situation 
for me thus: France was not fundamentally to blame for all 
her injustice, her ferment, and her madness; these ideas were 
not French; they had all come straight across the frontier 
from Germany, source of all bad ideas of every sort. With 
such a proposition as that, even in 1909, I had no personal 
difficulty in agreeing, and I parted from him with great 
respect. 

But England has been in a different case. What English 
workman in the midlands or the shires would have pointed, 
in 1909, to Germany as the voluntary corruptress of the 
world? Were the English agricultural .working classes so 
much as aware of her? I doubt it. For reasons geographical 
and historical, they had everything still to learn about her. 
They had no Alsace-Lorraine, no 1870, behind them. The 
Boer war may have taught the educated classes a certain 
amount about Germany, but not the English common peo- 
ple. They had no inborn prejudice against the Germans. 
The next generation of English, however, will have that 
prejudice. Of all the stupid things the Germans have done, 
perhaps the stupidest was to crucify the Canadians before 
the eyes of their own regiments. 

This sounds very much like a wanton digression, and yet 
I hope it is not. For whether or not Kipling is right in “The 
Beginnings”’ about the genesis and growth of English hatred 
of Germany, he is evidently right as to the fact. There is 
an element of poignancy in the English war novels that one 
does not find in the French product. It is a little difficult to 
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isolate and expound, yet it is incontestably there. One has 
at least the impression that the French suspected what they 
were up against: there is less surprise, less horror. Whereas 
the intolerable thing to the English mind is the knowledge 
that the enemy will not keep any of the rules. It is as if the 
French had always known that they would not, and had had 
time to assimilate that knowledge into their general state of 
suffering. I am inclined to think that this is one reason for 
the technical superiority of the French war fiction to the 
English. The French seem to have acquired a perspective 
for looking at the war which the British have not yet had 
time for. All the English heroes, from Mr. Britling down, 
seem to have made a sudden discovery. But the French 
heroes seem always to have known that war with Germany 
would be like that. Only thus can I account for the pres- 
ence in one case, the absence in the other, of stress on Ger- 
man methods of warfare. The element of surprise has 
not yet faded from the English war literature. British 
fiction is still wide-eyed. 

Many of the English war novels have doubtless not come 
my way. I can speak only of those I have read, which seem 
to be those which most people have read and most publishers 
have advertised. Some of the best-known English authors 
have either eschewed the war altogether, or have not pub- 
lished novels recently. Since “The Dark Forest,” Mr. Wal- 
pole, I believe, has not dealt with the war in fiction. Mr. 
Wells’s novels have already been mentioned. Mr. Galsworthy 
has not given us a novel of the war; nor, so far as I know, 
have Mr. Beresford and Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Archibald 
Marshall is making a point—for which we are duly grateful 
—of sticking to his specialty. There is a noticeable silence 
among novelists on this subject. Four distinctively “war” 
novels have come out of England within the year: Mr. St. 
John Ervine’s “Changing Winds,”’ Mr. Stephen McKenna’s 
“Sonia,” Miss May Sinclair’s “The Tree of Heaven,” and 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “The Pretty Lady.” 
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It is natural to speak of the first two together, for each 
gives us a group of young men who emerge from adolescence 
upon a war-stricken world. We see the long unconscious 
preparation for the catastrophe, and the way in which the 
catastrophe is finally faced. There is, in both books, a deal 
of incidental politics, a lot of world-remaking in the mind of 
youth. Mr. St. John Ervine is especially preoccupied with 
the Irish situation; and it is perhaps the weakest point in 
his very interesting novel that the hero is somehow brought 
to his tardy enlistment by the spectacle of the Dublin streets 
during the Sinn Fein rebellion. All things are possible to the 
human heart, and Henry Quinn’s reaction and decision are 
by no means impossible; but they do not stand proved by 
the text as we have it. ‘“‘Changing Winds”’ is, however, a 
novel full of interest; full of the inimitable vitality, the de- 
lightful cockiness of youth; full, too, of the pathetic beauty 
of youth’s self-surrender. They are almost intolerably poign- 
ant, these tales of British lads who, unlike their French allies, 
have had not only to suffer death but to make the deliberate 
decision to suffer it. I do not know how other people feel 
about such war-time literature, but to me it is difficult not 
to look upon it tenderly. When you are confronted with the 
stark proposition: this boy went to fight for his duty’s sake 
and was killed—it is hard to criticise. Everything that one 
has learned from eye-witnesses, and from partakers in this 
warfare, crowds into one’s mind to fill out the blanks the 
novelist has left. He need not write an Iliad, for us, at the 
moment, to have the sense that we have read one. Like 
the Elizabethan playwright, he has only to hang up his 
placard on the barren scene: “‘Agincourt”—or “the Ypres 
salient’’—his audience does the rest. It does not matter 
that probably no conscientious critic would admit Mr. 
McKenna’s David O’Rane to be real, if judged by the 
great tests of fiction. David O’Rane does not have to be 
real—he was crucified. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Ervine has used another of the 
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words that make men mad: Ireland. And he has veritably 
added to our portrait gallery with the figure of Mr. Quinn, 
Henry’s father. The old familiar Irish deadlock; the seem- 
ingly insoluble problem; the thing the newspapers and re- 
views are full of—again, all that positive surplus of conno- 
tation comes to fill the margins and make the book seem 
packed with a hundred things it really has no room for. 
Even the windy talk of ambitious youth has a factitious 
value; for one knows that the lips of a whole generation have 
been silenced. Certain banalities, certain clichés, have be- 
come sacred just because we know that those who, in real 
life, utter them perennially, have been learning the prema- 
ture reticence of death. 

If one must try to be a critic and sit above space and time, 
let it be said that both “‘Changing Winds”’ and “Sonia” are 
interesting, serious novels, to be seriously read and with 
pleasure. ‘“‘Changing Winds” is, to my mind, the better 
book; closer to actuality, more of a slice of life. I fancy Mr. 
McKenna’s misfortune has been to make his two main char- 
acters incredible. Sonia may have had as many aspects as 
that; but the aspects shift too quickly. Not at any moment 
do you see her whole. She is multiplied by mirrors as in a 
“crystal maze,” only the very mirrors move. She is all over 
the place; yet you can never say that you have had a clear 
vision of her. She is, in sum, incoherent. As for David, he 
is lovable without being real, and though he often speaks 
true words—notably in the latter part of the book—they are 
disjecta membra. His personality is not achieved; you do not 
feel either his wisdom or his folly a part of him. For merely 
to be forever doing the unexpected is not a sufficient formula 
for a complete human being. 

Of “The Tree of Heaven”—which links itself to these two, 
and yet links itself in some ways more closely to Mr. Wal- 
pole’s ‘The Green Mirror,” which is not a war book at all— 
it is harder to speak, by reason of its complication of 
motives and appeals. Miss Sinclair is one of the very clever- 
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est of contemporary writers. The book is better made, per- 
haps, than either “Changing Winds” or “Sonia.” But Miss 
Sinclair can never be trusted with remarkable people. We 
remember “‘The Creators.” She over-insists. Veronica is 
too wonderful; Nicky is too wonderful. The book, when it 
reaches the war, is hectic. Also she has tried, I believe, to 
do too much in too short a space; to account completely for 
too many human souls in three hundred pages. Her clever- 
ness is over-elliptical, and becomes at times a mere orgy of 
implication. At times the suggestiveness hits home, and 
ellipsis rises to its full rhetorical value—as in the tiny scene 
between Frances and Anthony after Michael’s death. But 
the book is not so good as “Changing Winds,” and Michael’s 
Ireland is a lesser thing than Henry Quinn’s. If the book 
stands for anything except a study of family relations, it 
exists as a little natural history of a certain type of pacifist. 
It may well be that Michael’s hatred of going with the crowd 
is a typical source of pacifism. One has seen cases which 
obviously began with that. The workmanship of ‘The Tree 
of Heaven”’ is fine; the book is very interesting; but it is not 
Miss Sinclair’s high-water mark. Asa rounded novel, it can- 
not stand with ““The Combined Maze.” 

Mr. Bennett, as we all realize, is a more than competent 
writer; he knows his craft better than any of these novelists, 
with the exception of Mr. Wells. For that matter, given his 
plot, he is more faithful to it than Mr. Wells is wont to be. 
If he is not so significant a figure, it is because, on the whole, 
he has a lesser mind than the author of “Mr. Britling.” 
“The Pretty Lady” is interestingly free from the manner- 
isms that delight in “Denry” and “Buried Alive” and 
madden in “Hilda Lessways”’ and “Leonora.” It is exceed- 
ingly well written, and Mr. Bennett is always readable. But 
it is a novel of the great war only by courtesy, even though 
it lives, moves, and has its being in war times, and deals 
extensively and vividly with air raids and committees. The 
psychology of the hero is plausible enough, though he is not 
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a particularly important or interesting person. The minor 
folk are abnormal, histrionic, and, we hope, untypical of 
Britain at war. Mr. Bennett’s chief interest is in the heroine, 
a French courtesan, escaped from the Continent and plying 
her trade in London. For her he has obviously a real ten- 
derness; and he spares us no detail of her professional activi- 
ties. A French writer of Mr. Bennett’s experience would 
have given us, probably, an equal (hardly a greater) amount 
of information as to Christine’s habits and customs, but he 
would not have been so sentimental about her, and he cer- 
tainly would not have thought that in describing her super- 
stitions, her infidelities, and her déshabilles, he was giving us 
a novel of the great war. He would have known what he 
was giving us—and why. Perhaps Mr. Bennett does not 
know either. With all deference for Mr. Bennett’s narrative 
gift, it seems a pity that he should have chosen to occupy 
himself with a waif of light morals at just this time; or, if he 
could not resist her, that he should have set her against the 
greatest background in history, and then have neglected the 
background totally in the interests of her sordid career. 

I am not quite sure that Rebecca West’s ““The Return of 
the Soldier” belongs in this little group. For it is brief, less 
a novel than an intensive study of four people involved in 
one difficult situation. A novel is a larger, looser thing, with 
a bigger pattern. Some reviewers have so spent themselves 
recently on Miss West’s style that one need only, here, com- 
mend her clever diction and her searching phrase. And, as 
some reviewers have seen, the style (in so far as that depends 
on phrasing) never fails, but the dénouement does not quite 
convince. The author is dealing with a very special case, a 
problem in psychiatry, which she solves eventually in the 
Freudian manner—all very up-to-date. But the book is not 
precisely a “war novel”’; it is a thing apart, a study of mental 
abnormality caused by war, indeed, but having no real rela- 


tion to war issues, and no social bearing. 
Then there is Mr. William J. Locke’s “The Red Planet.” 
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Far, very far from this conversationally and politically in- 
clined world we have been inhabiting in ‘Changing Winds”’ 
and “Sonia” and “The Tree of Heaven,” is Mr. Locke’s 
countryside. But I am tempted to think that “The Red 
Planet,” in spite of having been written by Mr. Locke, is a 
serious novel. His texture has grown sterner. Perhaps it is 
only that he has thrown off motley, and was always rather 
a grave person underneath. So far, the serious war novels 
in English have dealt with much the same kind of person— 
the man who talks, and thinks things can be solved by talk- 
ing. Mr. Britling is the supreme example of the type. The 
folk in “Sonia” and “‘Changing Winds”’ belong to the same 
clan; though, being younger, they fight and die with their 
philosophical positions unproved. But there has to be a 
quite different type steadily at work. For we must not only 
understand the war; we must win it. Mr. Locke takes us 
among the people who will win it. It is clear enough to any- 
one that Mr. Britling, even if he were multiplied by one 
million or two or three, would never defeat Germany. His 
business is with the German mind and soul; and meanwhile 
there have to be people whose business is with German 
howitzers and German submarines. 

The Tory squire and his circle have not got into English 
fiction much of late, except when dragged thither along the 
rough road of satire. The intellectuals have had it all their 
own way, naturally. A “stand-patter” does not make such 
good fiction; his adventures are less thrilling, and his con- 
versation as well. It is the people who want to change the 
world who polish their vocabularies. The man who has in- 
herited his point of view and his philosophy has probably 
inherited his vocabulary too. No one has talked more as- 
siduously than certain sections of the British people during 
the last twenty years. And gradually the reading public 
has forgotten about the other man—whom, for convenience, 
we may call by a familiar term: the backbone of the British 
nation. No one expects a backbone to talk. But a backbone 
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is very necessary when the body is called upon to move; and 
the British backbone has done a great deal of moving since 
the war began. 

One of the advantages of fairly simple cerebration is that 
it permits automatic action. It does not boggle over defini- 
tions—whether of patriotism or anything else. And I fancy 
that we in America, misled and dazzled by the articulate in- 
tellectuals, had forgotten that there was, in England, a large 
number of civilized people who had never read Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells, and to whom the word “duty”’ sug- 
gested wholly archaic gestures. They went—in August, 
1914. Most of them will never come back. But if they had 


not gone automatically, history would have taken a different 
turn. 


It is one of the penalties of unpopularity that, in order to 
get an unpopular truth stated at all, you have almost to 
overstate it. And in my last paragraph, I have probably 
overstated the case for the “backbone of England.” But 
the fact is that these gentlemen have not had their due. 
When an anachronistic thing like war happened along, the 
people who had been going on “from precedent to prece- 
dent” since the days of Magna Charta, proceeded to save 
the day by quietly duplicating the reactions of their ances- 
tors. All this, again, is only by way of saying that one is 
glad “The Red Planet” was written; for it reminds us of a 
class which is morally not inconsiderable. It is refreshing 
to read one novel out of England about the people who 
do not talk. Sometime, I even hope, we shall have a proper 
threnody for Tommy Atkins. For, in 1914, England could 
better have spared Mr. Britling than Mr. Atkins. 

The sentimental war fiction has been fairly voluminous. 
The tear-mongers, naturally, make their meat of war. You 
can hardly blame them. I do not think this particular prod- 
uct needs to be dealt with in detail. Time revenges itself on 
the sentimentalist, after all. But one is sorry to see so com- 
petent a writer as Mrs. Humphry Ward—whose “Towards 
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the Goal” is a fine and dignified piece of writing—ranking 
herself with the tear-mongers in “Missing.” With so huge 
a drama before us, to the appeal of which every sense is over- 
quickened, it is a pity for gifted authors to make illegitimate 
use of it. It will take great art to deal with the tragic situa- 
tions created by the war. It has hit us all; we know some- 
thing about it; we can stand no clap-trap. For a long time 
to come, I fancy, the reading public will demand that you 
shall not try to make an impossible hero sympathetic by 
wounding or blinding him in Flanders or France. People 
who have suffered are going to be difficult critics of war 
tragedies. Books of the type of “Missing” or “The Second 
Fiddle” will find short shrift. We cannot submit to having 
the war used merely as a physical assault on our emotions, 
taking the place of honest characterization and legitimately 
developed plot. It shall not be used as a factitious height- 
ener of every emotional situation. We simply cannot stand 
hectic sentimentalism on this sacred subject. There is all 
the difference in the world between books like “‘Changing 
Winds” and “Sonia,” which in spite of themselves set our 
private knowledge to reinforcing them, and books like “‘ Miss- 
ing” and “The Second Fiddle,” which deliberately attempt 
to utilize our private knowledge in the interests of their 
trashy plots and people. 

When it comes to the war “yarn,” there are better things 
to be said. One is not so story-mad as to rejoice in the war 
because the war made “‘Greenmantle”’ possible; but “Green- 
mantle” belongs on any list of minor compensations. It is 
to the everlasting credit of style that ““Greenmantle” “gets 
across.” It is intrinsically as incredible as “The Secret 
Witness” or “The War Cache” or “Ninety-Six Hours’ 
Leave” or “The Passport Invisible”; or the little crop of 
French books such as “‘L’Eclat d’Obus,” “La Dame de 
Potsdam,” and “ Prince d’Allemagne.” Its material is as wild, 
as non-plausible, as that of any “shilling shocker.” The 
décor is as romantic as Mrs. Radcliffe’s; the escapes as nar- 
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row as any that Fantémas ever staged. Does one believe in 
Sandy’s adventures? Well: does one believe in Allan Quat- 
ermain’s? The answer is yes; yes, in the sense that one’s 
reason does not revolt during the telling—yes, as we believe 
in “Robinson Crusoe” and “Treasure Island” and “ King 
Solomon’s Mines.”” We are not going into court to swear 
that we believe in the existence of the Companions of the 
Rosy Hours, or the way Erzerum was taken. But in the 
sense in which fiction “convinces’’—which is perhaps the 
first duty, classically speaking, of fiction—we do believe it, 
thanks to Colonel Buchan’s literary power. The events of 
“The Secret Witness” are no whit more marvellous than 
the events of “‘Greenmantle”’; yet we do not consider, even 
in the act of perusal, that we are hearing a true tale. In 
reading “Greenmantle,” we do—even to Greenmantle’s 
entry into Erzerum. But I refuse to spoil, by hinting, the 
first fine careless rapture of any reader. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has always had a talent for the thrill. 
“The Lodger,” for example, was very successfully unpleas- 
ant. Mrs. Lowndes has written one or two war books of the 
sentimental sort, which may simply be thrown into the heap 
where “‘Missing”’ and those others lie. But in “Good Old 
Anna” she is delightful. I recommend it. It has not the 
literary value of “‘Greenmantle””—for John Buchan is of our 
very best—but it holds one. Colonel Buchan has the power 
to drape the wildest facts in credibility; Mrs. Lowndes, on 
the other hand, achieves her effect by the very homeliness 
and simplicity of her detail. Just because Anna is so com- 
monplace, so preoccupied with little things, so limited in all 
her vision, we seem to see her there before us in the flesh. I 
doubt if Mrs. Lowndes’s pen could deal with Sandy and Pieter 
Pienaar, but with her little local espionage she can deal per- 
fectly. It is all in a quiet and green-grocerish key, and gets 
its very effect therefrom. 

“Barbarians” by R. W. Chambers is also readable. It 
has the charm that Mr. Chambers so well knows how to deal 
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in when he gets to Normandy or Brittany. I have always 
had the private opinion that the art of Mr. Chambers con- 
stitutes a very pretty literary problem. This is not the place 
to deal with it. But there are some of us who, even in the 
teeth of “The Firing Line” and “‘The Younger Set,’’ have 
refused to forget that he wrote “‘The King in Yellow” and 
“The Maker of Moons.” The carillonneuse in “ Barbarians” 
is own sister to the Demoiselle d’Ys. It is cynical of Mr. 
Chambers to remind us of the Demoiselle d’Ys at this stage 
of the game; but the reminder irritates afresh the sense in 
one that Mr. Chambers could an’ he would. Perhaps 
he will not always choose to be an embusqué of literature. 

That, however, is a digression, induced by the intriguing 
name of R. W. Chambers on a title-page. What these para- 
graphs should come to, all in the noble light of “‘Green- 
mantle,” is that the English “yarns” of the great war are 
better than the French; which is some compensation for the 
fact that the serious French novels are far better than their 
English counterparts. 


For they are; and while my field of war fiction should be 
only an English field, I cannot resist speaking of that great 


> 


achievement, “‘Le Feu.” It is no time to leave our allies 
out of account. The poilu and the Tommy stand cheek by 
jowl against the German; and there is but one and the same 
war for French and English authors to deal with. So far, no 
one has begun to deal with this war—the war itself, I mean: 
war in the field, or, as you might say, “the war at home”’— 
so dramatically and so minutely as Henri Barbusse. Fic- 
tion, since 1914, offers no other document to place beside it. 
It is a very big book. 

There is, I know, a “Le Feu” controversy even as there 
was a “Christine” controversy. And the “Le Feu” con- 
troversy strikes deeper, because it is all a question of whether 
the book is, morally and artistically speaking,.first-rate. Is 
it a fair account? Ought it to have been written? Is it 
merely a pacifist document in disguise, which suppresses in- 
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tentionally every mitigating fact? There are Frenchmen 
who have been over the top many times, who cry out upon 
it, who say that it is one-sided, that it gives all the horror 
and none of the gaiety and blitheness which are, equally, 
there. They declare it to be an unjust account. 

About its justice or injustice, no one who has not been in 
the trenches is really qualified to speak. I have yet to learn 
that any competent person rejects “‘Le Feu”’ as statement of 
fact. The rejection is on the score of stress. If Barbusse 
has sinned, his is a sin of omission, not of commission. Well, 
it may be. There is in “Le Feu” no football behind the 
lines; there is little conversation on the Bruce Bairnsfather 
model. No one is taking the war in a “sporting”’ spirit, if 
we use the word in its most restricted Anglo-Saxon sense. 
There is perhaps not so much “ragging” as we infer that 
there is in the British army. But what of it? The French 
temper is different from the Anglo-Saxon temper: we did 
not need the war to teach us that. We shall not find the 
poilu reacting with the reactions of the Tommy—or the 
Anzac—or the doughboy. Verdun remains: Verdun, and 
the immortal “Ils ne passeront pas!”” Who cares for the 
mode, so long as that is the result? 

To the criticisms of French fighting-men one can, of course, 
only bow. They have been there; and they know. Though 
it must in fairness be remembered that Barbusse deals en- 
tirely with the poilu and not at all with his officers; and that 
the French fighting-men we listen to over here are officers: 
people with a different education and point of view from 
Farfadet and Volpatte; people, too, who do not stand quite 
with the private soldier in actual experience of the detail of 
war. That must make a difference. I am told that one 
great criticism of “‘Le Feu” is to the effect that the relation 
between officers and men is not fairly dealt with. My own 
recollection of “‘Le Feu’’ is not that officers are badly treated, 
but that they are simply absent. There are no officers— 
except now and thena non-com. Perhaps they ought not 
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to have been left out; but at least they are not insulted or 
misrepresented. There are other books that omit the officer 
—‘The Red Horizon,” for example. No one has quarrelled 
with them. 

In point of fact, the controversy over “Le Feu” has been 
waged chiefly by people who are no nearer the trenches than 
the rest of us: people who can only register the effect of the 
book on the average reader. And it seems to me, in my 
narrow experience, that the ones who think best of it are the 
ones who have read it in French, while the ones who think 
less well of it are those who have put up with the English 
translation, which more or less sucks the goodness out of it. 
My own opinion of it is that the people who see in it only 
“dumb, driven cattle,” suffering unspeakable things for a 
cause they know nothing of, have not got Barbusse’s per- 
spectives; have sot walked all round his types, judged their 
provenience and their limitations, and their achievement in 
the face of all that. They do not even take into considera- 
tion that these men were mobilized before the rest of us 
understood the European situation at all. These are not 
English volunteers; they are French conscripts. They did 
not—to put it mildly—have Mr. Britling’s opportunities. 
Yet Volpatte and the Meslins have seen it through; and their 
“il le faut” will do as well as “‘a scrap of paper”’ for a watch- 
word. The adverse critics of ““Le Feu”’ seem to be, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, objecting to the fact that Lamuse 
and Farfadet are not Britlings as well as poilus. If that is 
the case, Mr. Wells will have done us, in spite of all, a dis- 
service; for he will have taught us to look for moralizing 
analysis in places where it could not, by any law of events, 
have its being. 

And again, the people who have judged “Le Feu”’ thus 
hardly seem to have overlooked various interludes which 
Barbusse has detailed for us with consummate art. What of 
the episode of Eudore returning to his house? What of 
Poterloo returning to his? As records of human kindness, 

12 
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human tact and delicacy, they are not easily matched. They 
are worth all the sentimental English novels put together; 
they are simply of a higher moral, as they are of a higher 
aesthetic, order. Even the pacifist talk at the end is not dis- 
integrating like most pacifist talk; for there is no question of 
giving way, there is no doubt cast on present duty. Plain, 
unmystical common sense rules to the end. 

If you really feel “Le Feu” to be disintegrating, biased, 
or over-pacifistic, read that more recent work of fiction, 
*“Men in War.” Prejudice shrieks from every line of it. 
Not only are Mr. Latzko’s general, his lieutenant, his lord 
of the manor, beasts; they carry with them the implication 
that every general, every competent officer, every seigneur, 
is a beast. To say that the book is an indictment of the Cen- 
tral Powers only is mere advertising camouflage. There is 
not an admission, from first to last, that patriotism and sense 
of duty are moving impulses in any human heart. The pri- 
vate soldier is full of rage at those who have made him fight; 
the officer is either financially and socially “‘on the make” 
or drunk with blood lust. Look back on “Le Feu”’ after 
**Men in War,” and you will think the poilu a contented and 
reasonable patriot. “Men in War” overreaches itself. We 
believe in the suffering and sordidness of “Le Feu’’; we be- 
lieve less in the suffering and sordidness of ‘Men in War” 
simply because the author does not admit that one can fight 
with a pure motive or that a man can give his life unselfishly. 
The book, even though it purports to deal only with the 
Austrian army, is dangerously near the border-line of pacifist 
propaganda. Most of us, by this time, know too much about 
the Central Powers to love them; but even the most Hun- 
hating of us admit, in our saner moments, that there are 
Germans and Austrians who are fighting with a fine spirit, 
who have been misled into considering their cause just. We 
do not believe that every Saxon private is a Ludendorff at 
heart, or a coward shoved on from behind by a pistol-butt. 
And—pace Mr. Latzko, who is apparently a Bolshevik of 
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sorts—we do not believe that the Austrian men and women 
are wholly what he describes them as being. 

But “Le Feu” is not the only book that has come out of 
France since 1914, though it is, I fancy, by far the biggest. 
It would be outside the scope of this article to comment on 
the French product in detail; and yet one must repeat that 
the French stuff is better, by and large, than the English 
product. I know of nothing at once so brief and so good as 
“La Guerre, Madame.” Things so short as that in English 
are hectic or sentimental—and far, far thinner. Even Paul 
Bourget’s Catholicism, which, as far as he is concerned, is a 
second-hand garment that never fitted him, does not prevent 
him from doing better war novels than the English have 
managed. “‘Lazarine”’ is better than “‘Le Sens de la Mort’’; 
but both are quiet, tempered, competent accounts. Think 
of what the average British novelist would have made of the 
material of Hugues Le Roux’s “Au Champ d’Honneur.” 
The element of surprise, as I have said, is lacking in the 
French war literature. Even in talk, these continental peo- 
ple are less violent, less shrill. French, Belgians, Serbians— 
one has heard many of them give their opinions a vive voiz; 
and even against the Germans they do not rant as we do. 
They are quieter than the quiet English. The shifting fron- 
tiers of centuries have made them wise. The Frenchman 
has far more personal reason to hate the German than we, 
or even the British; but in expressing his hate he does not 
as it were, raise his voice—perhaps because his voice does 
not have to carry across the Atlantic or the North Sea. 

Short stories do not come, technically, within this discus- 
sion; and yet it is very natural and all in the line of my 
original contention (for which I refer to Mr. Masefield) that 
some of the best war fiction, so far, should have taken the 
short-story form. To put it turgidly, the scope of the short 
story is co-terminous with any given individual’s experi- 
ence of the war. The whole story, morally and socially 
speaking, is not there as yet to be told; but there have devel- 
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oped already an infinite number of small situations, each 
complete or at least significant in itself, and those are stuff 
of the short story. This is doubtless why some of the briefer 
things seem more achieved than any of the big novels. Even 
*“‘La Guerre, Madame” is hardly more than a short story, 
though it does not really belong to the genre. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Coming Home,” Mr. Kipling’s “Mary Postgate,” 
Richard Harding Davis’s ““The Deserter,” Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason’s “One of Them’’—to name but the very best—will 
show what I mean. And we must not forget the collection 
by “‘Bartimeus,” called “The Long Trick,” which falls 
rather into the category of fiction than into that of the 
compte rendu. These need be mentioned only in passing; 
but it is worth noting that if there has been no completely 
satisfactory novel of the war as yet, there have been some 
completely satisfactory short stories. At least, Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Coming Home” is completely satisfactory—the best, 
quite, that I have happened to see; and of “Mary Post- 
gate,’ the much disliked and criticised, one must still say 
that it bears the hallmark of Kipling’s inimitable genius for 
the genre. 

We must wait for the great war novels. Even “Mr. Brit- 
ling”’ and “Le Feu”’ do not pretend to deal with the whole 
thing in solution. I am willing to go Mr. Masefield one 
better, and declare it remarkable that we should have as 
much good fiction already as we have. To have received 
“*Changing Winds” and “The Tree of Heaven” in one year 
is a good deal. To have had “Greenmantle” is almost more. 
It must be remembered, too, that a large amount of the war 
literature is not, or purports not to be, fiction. The men who 
have been at the front—Patrick MacGill, Coningsby Daw- 
son, Knyvett, Empey and all the others—are not recording 
their experiences in the fictional form. For the public wants 
information, just at present—the straight, stark account— 
more than it wants the thrill or the built-up social record. 
The diary of any private soldier will sell better, I fancy, than 
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the best adventure story or the subtlest novel. This is 
wholly natural on the part of the public, and wholly praise- 
worthy. The day of fiction has not fully dawned; but it 
will come. 

All we can say is that what we have in hand gives good 
promise that eventually we shall have both English and 
French war fiction that is worth while. I do not know who 
will do it for America; but England has Mr. Wells to give 
us, after peace is signed, a big, significant social document, 
One is not afraid for France, where everyone knows how to 
write novels, and where, we may be sure, every great event 
is assimilated as soon as it occurs. One curious and interest- 
ing fact I have not touched on, but it is going to count 
heavily, I believe, in future fiction; namely, the fact of the 
widespread and growing interest in the proofs and conditions 
of immortality. One cannot mistake the rising of that tide. 

It is ill prophesying; but one has hope of a regeneration of 
our literature to match the promised regeneration of our 
life. The public taste will have been purified, like the public 
heart, by pain; and the sentimentalist, who has been waxing 
and growing fat, will get short shrift from the men who have 
faced reality at once in its simplest and in its most complex 
terms. Literature and life both, one fancies, will be de-Rus- 
sianized. There will be a return to saner standards—perhaps 
even a great Elizabethan or Victorian flowering. Who knows? 
For war is surely not, as some think, going to engage our 
future merely in the practical difficulties of reconstruction. 
Many of us will have learned to see in life itself the old 
Zschylean values. Men we know will have lived Aschy- 
lean lives; will have played their part at Marathon and 
Salamis. The whole people will be educated to reality as 
never before. It cannot be that we shall not demand—and 
get—from literature something saner, purer, deeper, than 
we have had for many a year. 











THE ROAD THAT GOES WEST 
By W. M. Letts 


‘‘And when the world is hushed and the fever of life over and 
our work done, then in thy mercy give us a safe lodging and a 
quiet rest.” —Prayer. 


When from this war my way lies to the west, 
Footsore and muddy, wounded, shattered, spent, 
Death being past I shall but crave a rest, 

A kindly hostel, welcome and content. 


Some hope for golden streets and gates of pearl 
And some for haloes and a sea of glass, 

May God forgive me for a thankless churl— 
I'd rather have one field of daisied grass. 


I am too battle-stained for mansions fine, 
Too tired for the flutes and minstrelsy. 

A Paradise remote and green be mine, 

An English Heaven were good enough for me. 


I’d choose to reach it when the evening sun 
Sends level beams among the elm-tree boles, 
When rooks and daws fly home and labor’s done, 
And all the wayside flowers wear aureoles. 


Later, an English twilight sweet with stocks, 
A flittering of bats against the sky, 

Dim orchard grass where dandelion clocks 
Tell fairy time to elves who wander by, 


Gnarled boughs beneath the casement of my room, 
That white still room set far from strife and fear; 
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The church owl hooting in his hallowed gloom, 
A sound of hurried waters at the weir; 


The house all hushed save when the night winds stir 
The cluster roses nodding at the pane, 

Or drowsy moths set soft gray wings a-whirr 

About the walls, then sink to rest again. 


How good to lie and dream with fast-shut eyes, 
Of every care and baulked desire bereft; 

To take no heed of punishment or prize 

Or that bewildered toil-worn life I’d left. 


Who knows, the Master of the house might stand 
At rising of the moon beside my bed 

And say, “Sleep on, sleep on,” and lay His hand, 
In benediction on my weary head. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Rebuilding of Europe, by David Jayne Hill, Century Co., $1.50. 
The Principles of American Diplomacy, by John Bassett "Moore, 
Harper & Brothers, $2.00. New York. 1917. 


To begin this book with an open mind is to discover that Dr. 
David Jayne Hill has achieved what some of his previous books 
seemed to lack—a gripping power of “attack,” as the musicians 
call it. That meticulous regard for exact technical expression to 
be expected from the expert has disappeared, and Dr. Hill writes 
now not only as a great international lawyer, an experienced di- 
plomatist, but as a man and a brother. Nothing could be clearer 
than his statement of principles or more interesting and exact than 
his deductions from them. 

Dr. Hill describes in a few words—or, rather, defines—the inner 
cause of this stupendous war: “It is a question regarding the pur- 
poses and spirit of all governments.” It is not a question of forms 
of government. The King of England may keep all his preroga- 
tives, the Swiss republic all its rights, Russia may be an empire or 
a republic. This war, as America sees it—and in the term “ Amer- 
ica”’ we may include the most important of the nations to the 
south of us—is “not a war for democracy in the sense that there 
is an attempt by any nation to universalize a democratic form of 
government.” Military force must no longer be the basis of na- 
tional life, or, if you will, tribal life—for what has Prussia become 
but a concrete representation of a tribal life, about which tribu- 
tary tribes, through motives of self-interest, have gathered? 

Dr. Hill gives the four traditional fallacies which have devel- 
oped since absolutism came in after the decay of Christendom: 
that “the essence of a state is ‘sovereignty,’ defined as ‘supreme 
power’’’; that “a sovereign state has the right to declare war 
upon any other sovereign state for any reason that seems to it 
sufficient”; that “an act of conquest by the exercise of superior 
military force entitles the conqueror to the possession of the con- 
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quered territory; that “the population goes with the land and be- 
comes subject to the will of the conqueror.” For the destruction 
of these essentially evil theses and their results the enlightened 
countries of the world are waging this war. 

To the trained statesmen and diplomatists of Europe these 
principles have been until recently the very breath of life—imagine 
Talleyrand or Metternich seriously disputing their dogmatic value! 
And there are diplomatists to-day who will be shocked by the bru- 
tal American frankness of the ex-ambassador. It is the inalienable 
quality of the diplomatist to fear the consequences when princi- 
ples are stripped naked; and the consequences of the abolition of 
these four principles are so far-reaching and subtly disintegrating, 
according to the old-fashioned diplomatic standard, that the de- 
fense of them is worth a war. Thus in defense of them the Central 
Powers are making at the expense of the world the most horrible 
of wars. There is no doubt that America is helping to pay the 
price exacted because of the past lusts of Europe. Our sacrifices 
are being made to purify the world by casting out the deviltries of 
Machiavelli, cherished by every absolute European prince until 
the French nation, in 1798, fought these deviltries with fire. But 
our task is plain; we must either exorcise them or, by placating 
their exponents, the Central Powers, become a partner in their 
guilt. 

It is not Machiavelli or Nietzsche to whom we owe the dogmas 
of the suppression of liberty, which have governed every ruler 
from Lorenzo di Medici and Henry the Eighth to Bismarck and 
the present Emperor of Germany, but to the spirit of the ruling 
classes in Prussia. The disappearance of Christian idealism—rep- 
resented by the short triumph of St. Francis of Assisi—left the 
rulers of men materialistic. The “Prince” of Machiavelli and 
the “Superman” of Nietzsche were born of the same monsters. 
The future, when this war is over, will not be in the hands of the 
prince or the superman or even of groups formed to rule accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of life. 

“Only a few men,” Dr. Hill writes, “and they but temporarily, 
framed and executed the policies that have, for example, created 
the British Empire. As the historian Seeley said, ‘We have con- 
quered half the world in a fit of absence of mind.’ And in all this 
process the British people have never been consulted, just"as the 
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German people were not consulted in the two critical moments of 
their existence; for in the past peoples were seldom consulted 
regarding their national destiny.” 

The best possible answer to the assertion, made not alone by 
the Pan-Germans, that the United States has contradicted her 
own principles in trying to force a democratic form of government 
on the Central Powers, is to be found in this book. Autocracy, 
which has existed even in republics, “speaks as if life itself be- 
longed to the individual only through an act of grace. In fact, it 
proclaims openly that the state is the sole creator of rights, and 
what it has created it may also take away. Democracy reverses 
their relations and declares that government is created by consent 
of the governed.” It is not to impose any form of government on 
any nation that President Wilson has obeyed the voice of the 
people in taking up arms, but for the preservation of conscience 
among nations in dealing with one another, and to support those 
ideals of popular government without which the world must be- 
come a chaos of despotism. 

Calmly, keenly, without exaggeration, Dr. Hill lays bare the 
Prussian intentions, which were concealed under false statements 
whenever an amiable pacifist was found worth deceiving. He 
states with authority the aims of Prussia: conquest, the subjuga- 
tion of conquered peoples, annexation and indemnities—conquest 
in South America, subjugation in Russia and the smaller lands, 
and indemnities from this nation of ours as the most formidable 
of Prussia’s rivals. 

Dr. Hill concludes this most important volume by meeting cer- 
tain misconceptions of President Wilson’s utterances extant in 
Europe; he shows plainly that the United States has not promised 
to back up a league of peace in the future, by guaranteeing the 
validity of international treaties, even at the risk of supporting 
them by entering new conflicts: “The President has, of course, 
made no such pledge. A league which would involve future wars 
is unthinkable. . . . The true wisdom is for America to asso- 
ciate itself in good faith with the forces that seek for peace with 
justice in the world; but, in order to perform effectively its part, 
the first duty is always to be able to defend itself.”” These are the 
last words of “The Rebuilding of Europe,” which is not only a 
magazine of the mental weapons we need, but an essential treasury 
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of applied and applicable philosophy to the needs of the present 
and the future. 

John Bassett Moore has added another valuable book to his 
list, and another definition to a list of definitions which for us of 
the laity is all too short. He has defined Pan-Americanism. The 
war has forced upon the American people the search for truth in 
the place of ready-made popular slogans. It must be said— 
whether safely or unsafely—that later generations of Americans 
had ceased to think in international terms. They had lost the art 
of political logic or were unwilling to go back to well-defined prem- 
ises. This war has shown that the foundations of patriotism are 
not wholly sentimental or mere matters of party politics, but that 
they must be tested by reason. It is not enough to know that 
George Washington was against foreign entanglements or that 
Thomas Jefferson held that every man is equal in the possession 
of certain rights or that the writings of Abraham Lincoln make a 
“political Bible.” Yet the condition of mental vagueness that 
these well-known phrases imply was very common until the reality 
of the war forced the endeavor to discover the philosophical prin- 
ciples that underlie the workings of our democracy. Conse- 
quently, the demand for books that explain these principles 
lucidly is urgent, and it is much to the credit of the learned that 
they are becoming more and more lucid. 

Nothing could be more lucid than Dr. Moore’s exposition. To 
two chapters out of the eleven nearly all readers will first turn 
their attention. These are the “Freedom of the Seas” and “‘ Non- 
Intervention and the Monroe Doctrine.” What does America 
mean by the “freedom of the seas”? Europe still asks. What 
does the Pope mean by the “freedom of the seas”? What does 
Germany mean by the “freedom of the seas’? Germany deplores 
the English domination of the seas, and she begins to fear that, 
with the new-born desire for tonnage, America will, after the war, 
divide the path of the sea-whale with her ally. To Prussianized 
Germany, the freedom of the seas means the conversion of the 
seas into large German lakes. What the Pope meant has not yet 
been explained, but in diplomatic circles the nuncios have been 
quick to assert that he had in mind the meaning of President 
Wilson’s phrase; and the President used it in the traditional 
American sense: “In maintaining the right of neutrals freely to 
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navigate the ocean in pursuit of innocent commerce, the early 
statesmen of America, while sustaining a predominant interest, 
gave their support to a cause from the eventual triumph of which 
the whole world was to derive an incalculable benefit.” 

Dr. Moore tells us how carefully and consistently this principle 
was fostered, and how delicate was the germ from which it sprang. 
Our management of the Barbary states, which controlled the 
African coast of the Mediterranean, shows how energetically our 
idea of the freedom of the seas was applied from its inception. In 
1793 the Bey of Algiers took a point of view so indelicately ex- 
pressed by him that a German chancellor might shudder at its 
frankness. “If,” he said, “I were to make peace with everybody, 
what should I do with my corsairs? What should I do with my 
soldiers? They would take off my head for the want of other 
prizes, not being able to live upon their miserable allowances.”’ 
The Emperor William would have expressed this sentiment more 
delicately—though not, as did the Bey, without mentioning either 
God or Mohammed. As it could not use force, the United States 
compromised with this brusque robber for the sake of the Ameri- 
can citizens he had captured. The Bashaw of Tripoli and the 
Bey of Tunis became outragecusly exacting, saying that the Medi- 
terranean could be free for our ships if we paid tribute limited only 
by their appetites. But President Jefferson had determined that 
we should “‘owe to our own energies, and not to dishonorable con- 
descension, the protection of our right to navigate the ocean 
freely.” It was in 1805 that the United States made a precedent 
from which it has never departed. And in 1815 it did what no 
other nation had dared to do; it relieved the Straits of Gibraltar 
of the intolerable menace of these African barbarians. 

The people of the United States were quick to see through some 
of the sophistries of the Old World marine policies. The doctrine 
of indelible allegiance was at that time accepted in England and 
on the Continent. All naturalized Americans of English birth 
were still claimed by Great Britain as her subjects. Any man who 
spoke English might easily be assumed by the commander of a 
British vessel who wanted to impress him on the high seas, to be 
of English birth. Native Americans ran some chance of being 
released, if they survived the sea fights into which they were 
forced, but naturalized Americans were gripped firmly. As Dr. 
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Moore says: “The United States while freely admitting the bel- 
ligerent right of search, denied that it might be employed for any 
but the acknowledged purposes of enforcing blockade, seizing 
prize goods, and perhaps capturing officers and soldiers in the 
actual service of the enemy.” After much controversy, lasting 
from 1812 to 1861, Lord Russell declared in the famous Mason 
and Slidell case that such seizures were violations of international’ 
law; and Mr. Seward, in releasing the prisoners taken from the 
British mail steamer “‘Trent”’ by the American man-of-war “San 
Jacinto,” wrote to the British Minister, Lord Lyons, congratu- 
lating himself upon defending and maintaining “an old, honored, 
and cherished American tradition.” 

It was the United States that took the initiative in the aboli- 
tion of the tolls enforced by Denmark from the ships of all nations 
passing the famous castle of Kronberg, which is Shakespeare’s 
castle of Elsinore. Our government held that the natural chan- 
nels leading from one sea to the other must be free. The Danes 
declared that the right of levying dues in the Oresund—the path 
from the Baltic to the North Sea—had been theirs from time im- 
memorial. Apparently, it was as old as the story of Hamlet told 
by Saxo Grammaticus. But our government took no note of time; 
a European conference was called; the dues were capitalized; and 
the Oresund was made free for all. An artificial channel joining 
two seas opened another question; this was dealt with in the 
Bulwer-Clayton treaty. 

It was, as we all know, on January 31, 1917, that the imperial 
German government struck the tremendous blow at the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas, which may be justly called American. 
It had announced that all ships in certain zones of the high seas 
would be sunk without any precautions being taken for the safety 
of the persons on board, “and without the exercise of visit and 
search.” The logical consequence was the joint resolution of Con- 
gress of April 6, 1917. Approved by the President, the resolution 
announced the formal declaration of war. 

Dr. Moore says that “among the rules of conduct prescribed 
for the United States by the statesmen who formulated its foreign 
policy, none was conceived to be more fundamental or more dis- 
tinctly American than that which forbade intervention in the 
political affairs of other nations.” These words open a remark- 
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ably clear chapter on “Non-Intervention and the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” Dr. Moore has a fortunate habit of illuminating his text 
by quotations that make high lights for his statements. ‘You 
are afraid,” said Richard Oswald to John Adams, “of being made 
the tool of the powers of Europe.” “Indeed, I am,” said Adams. 
“*What powers?” inquired Oswald. “All of them,” replied Adams. 
“Tt is obvious that all the powers of Europe will be continually 
manoeuvring with us to work us into their real or imaginary bal- 
ances of power. But I think it ought to be our rule not to meddle.” 

The policy of the United States as to non-intervention applies— 
though sectarian delegations to the White House or to congres- 
sional committees sometimes seem to forget this—to religion as 
well as to foreign policies. With the approval of Washington, the 
following words appeared in the text of the treaty between the 
United States and Tripoli: “‘As the Government of the United 
States is not in any sense founded on the Christian religion; as it 
has in itself no character of enmity against the laws, religion, or 
tranquillity of Mussulmen, it is declared by the parties that no 
pretext arising from religious opinions shall ever produce an inter- 
ruption of the harmony existing between the two countries.” 

The situation in 1913, when President Wilson made his state- 
ment to the Latin-American nations, at which some of them took 
fire, was a prelude to the policy of our government towards Mex- 
ico. ‘The analysis of this apparently new aspect of our policy 
makes some of the most interesting pages in Dr. Moore’s history. 
Misunderstood, or badly interpreted, this policy might lead to 
constant dissensions among the nations to the south that rejoice 
with us in the name of American. Its proper use by the United 
States, which proclaimed it on her own authority, will remove the 
uncertainties existing among the Latin-American states as to her 
procedure, and will cement, as President Wilson says, “the foun- 
dations of amity so that no/one will hereafter doubt them.” 

An old-fashioned Southern book-dealer said the other day: 
““When I want to take a book from my stock to read over Sunday, 
I never choose a new one. I always look to see whether a book has 
been reprinted within three or four years after its publication, and 
when I find one of that kind, I reckon it’s a good book.” Careful 
readers—and in the multiplicity of books, care is advisable— 
need not take this precaution in regard to Dr. Hill’s and Dr. 


Moore’s latest volumes. Mavniczs Francs Ean. 
Washington, D. C. 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS AND LITERATURE 


The Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. Dillon, $4, Doran. The Soul of the 
Russian Revolution, by Moissaye J. Olgin, $2.50; Our Revolu- 
tion, by Leon Trotzky, translated by M. J. Olgin, $1; Holt. Inside 
the Russian Revolution, by Rheta Childe Dorr, $1.25; The Dark 
People, by Ernest Poole, $1.50; Czech Folk Tales, translated by 
J. Baudis, $1.35; The Gambler and Other Stories, by F. Dostoev- 
sky, translated by C. Garnett, $1.50; The Wife and Other Stories, 
by Anton Chekhov, translated by C. Garnett, $1.50; Macmillan. 
A Diary of the Russian Revolution, by James L. Houghteling, Jr., 
$1.25, Dodd, Mead. The Rebirth of Russia by Isaac F. Marcos- 
son, $1.25, Lane. Russia in Upheaval, by Edward A. Ross, 
$2.50; In the World, by Maxim Gorky, translated by G. M. Foakes, 
$2; Century. A Russian Gentleman; A Russian Schoolboy, by 
Serge Aksakoff, translated by J. D. Duff, $2.40 each, Longmans, 
Green. The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy (Youth), translated by C. J. 
Hogarth and A. Sirnis, $2.00, Dutton. The Journal of Leo Tol- 
stoi (Vol. 1), translated by R. Strunsky, $2.00, Knopf. Tolstoy, 
by George Rapall Noyes, $1.50, Duffield. The House with the 
Mezzanine and Other Stories, by Anton Tchekoff, translated by 
S. S. Koteliansky and G. Cannan, $1.35, Scribners. Russian 
Realities and Problems, by Paul Milyoukov and Others, $1, Cam- 
bridge University Press. Tales of the Revolution, by Michael 
Artzibashef, translated by P. Pinkerton, 31.50, Huebsch. Feodor 


Vladimir Larrovitch, edited by W. G. Jordan and R. Wright, 
$2.00, The Authors Club. New York. Turgenev, by Edward 
Garnett, Heinneman, London. 1917-1918. 


One day, more than eighty years ago, when Gogol and Pushkin 
were talking together, the great poet exclaimed, “God! what a sad 
country is Russia!’” There seems to be no good reason for modi- 
fying this statement in 1918. From the abominable tyranny of 
the Tsardom, Russia has escaped into the abominable rule of the 
mob. And over the socialistic twitterings hovers the German 
hawk. 

Looking back on the last four years, it seems strange that for 
more than a century powerful nations have been afraid of Russia. 
The Japanese pricked the balloon, but the Bolsheviki deflated it, 
and all over the once dreaded empire may now be heard, not the 
rushing of a mighty wind, but the sound of escaping hot air. 

It is appalling to think what a prodigious amount of nonsense 
has risen from Russian throats since March, 1917. At this mo- 
ment in every part of that bewildered land there are gathered 
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together excited groups, each man shouting at the top of his 
voice, and the others paying no more attention than is given to 
the chronicler of bad luck at golf. But as out of the madness of 
the French Revolution came a wave of liberty and progress wash- 
ing clean many filthy highways of the world, so we must hope that 
out of this Russian debauch of freedom future generations may 
obtain permanent profit. I believe the present chaos inevita- 
ble, and the future gain certain. 

No one can read any of these books on the recent struggle in 
Russia and retain much intellectual respect for the late Nicholas 
Romanov. When we contemplate able statesmen trying to 
humor the Tsar’s caprices, it is as though on a ship driven by 
fierce storms, the officers, before undertaking any manoeuvre, 
should be obliged to consult patiently and reverently the whims of 
a selfish child. But absolute democracy is as futile as absolute 
monarchy; for now it is as though on the same ship, no move can 
be made until every deckhand and stoker has cast his vote, the 
majority to decide. If Lenine and Trotzky are in German pay, 
which has not been proved, they are knaves and traitors, and 
deserve a traitor’s fate. But if, as a correspondent in ‘‘The New 
Republic” admiringly insists, they believe in real rather than in 
sham democracy—and by real he means counting ngses—then 
they are conspicuously unfit to rule. For true democracy ought 
to mean that the people are represented by the ablest men, that 
the country shall be governed not by numerical sentiment alone, 
but by the best sentiment available. The best and ablest men, 
even though elected by the people and responsible to the people, 
will not blindly follow public opinion; they will lead it. And in 
a true democracy, the members of the minority have the right to 
live. 

Yet it certainly is not fair to blame exclusively the present 
Russian Left for the disgraceful scenes of to-day, any more than 
it is fair to lay the whole blame of the Reign of Terror in France on 
the mob. The causes of the national smash in each instance are 
found in the myopic cruelty of the rulers of the preceding two 
centuries. They sowed the wind, with the logical harvest. 

The present situation seems so desperate that Dr. Dillon calls 
his book “The Eclipse of Russia.”” This writer was born in Ire- 
land. His father was Irish, his mother English, his wife Russian. 
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He studied comparative philology in France, Germany, Russia, 
was professor in the ‘eighties in a Russian university, and for 
many years was St. Petersburg correspondent of ““The London 
Daily Telegraph.”’ He had unrivalled opportunities to become 
familiar with the inside history of Russian politics from 1880 to 
1917, and has here published an immense amount of detailed in- 
formation, diaries, secret messages, confidential conversations; 
any reader will find enough material here to disgust him with 
secret diplomacy for the rest of his life. This book of over four 
hundred pages is too long; extreme haste in composition and proof- 
correcting is shown by constant repetitions and many typographi- 
cal errors; but it is the most valuable work on the Revolution that 
has thus far appeared, and all those who have any interest, not 
only in Russia, but in international politics will find it full of meat. 
The hero is Witte, who was a popular hero in America at the time 
of the Russo-Japanese peace settlement. The whole story of that 
remarkable episode is told here, and the conversations that Witte 
had with the German Emperor on his way home are fully re- 
ported. If any American still doubts that Kaiser Wilhelm II 
planned world domination, he ought to read this volume. Fur- 
thermore, despite unnecessary verbosity and type errors, the 
author has no difficulty in steadily holding the reader’s attention. 

Another big monograph, and curiously enough, of exactly the 
same length as Dr. Dillon’s, 423 pages, is “The Soul of the Russian 
Revolution,” by M. J. Olgin. Its value is enhanced by the re- 
production of many revolutionary cartoons; and the history of 
the Duma from its first meeting to its last is told with vivacity. 
The writer has more sympathy with the extreme revolutionists 
than will be found in Dr. Dillon’s pages, and certainly more faith 
in their ability to govern Russia. But it should be remembered 
that he wrote in 1917, and many things have happened since 
then. He concerns himself mainly, as his title page indicates, 
with the spirit of freedom in Russia, and he acts as interpreter 
to the American people. Trotzky’s essays, which Mr. Olgin 
translates in a separate and small volume, cover the period 1904— 
1917. They afford an opportunity to study the mind of this 
radical, and to me indicate that Trotzky is better fitted to lead 
an opposition party than to assume responsibility of government. 

Professor Ross has written an exceedingly interesting and 

13 
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valuable book, “‘Russia in Upheaval.” It is an account of long 
journeys in European and Asiatic Russia, in the latter half of 
1917. He has sedulously avoided sensational stories, and has 
tried to tell what he saw, from no standpoint except that of an 
observant student of social forces. His chapter on Russian 
women is particularly good. His cure for Russian evils is edu- 
cation, probably more needed than anything else. Despite his 
sympathy with freedom, he does not hesitate to say: “Free 
speech and a free press may be a menace when the mass is too 
simple-minded to resist noxious or fallacious ideas which chime 
with its blind impulses. Free communication is a safe policy 
only for an intelligent people.” Apart from the political and 
sociological matter, I found Professor Ross’s narrative as a mere 
tourist extremely entertaining, and the abundance of photographs 
will clarify the reader’s imagination. 

Professor Ross also helps to satisfy the curiosity of many con- 
cerning one aspect of the two revolutions of 1917. All foreign 
spectators were amazed at the moderation of the March revolu- 
tion, and at the astounding fact that apparently Russia, which 
had always shown ineptitude for self-government, and even for 
anything like a deliberative assembly, was apparently about to 
pass from an absolute monarchy to a wise constitutional repub- 
lican organization. Then very soon hope gave way to despair, 
as the Bolsheviki seized the whip rather than the reins. Pro- 
fessor Ross believes that the change from early moderation to 
wild radicalism was caused by the returning exiles, revolutionists 
of the worst stripe, who came pouring into Russia from every 
quarter of the globe, and who wanted vengeance for their past 
sufferings. They inflamed the mob. 

Miss Dorr, who is a journalist, socialist, and social worker, gives 
in the first paragraph of her book, “Inside the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” a statement which shows that she differs from the Russians 
in regarding facts as more convincing than theories. “I went 
to Russia,” she says, “‘a socialist by conviction, an ardent sym- 
pathizer with revolution. . . . I returned from Russia with the 
very clear conviction that the world will have to wait awhile be- 
fore it can establish any co-operative millenniums, or before it 
can safely hand over the work of government to the man in the 
street.” Her book is frankly journalistic, full of incident and 
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anecdote, but good testimony of a shrewd-minded witness. With 
it may be classed Isaac Marcosson’s “Rebirth of Russia.” This 
was written by a newspaper man a year ago, and is rather more 
hopeful in tone than subsequent facts warrant. The last sen- 
tence is “Russia is mistress of her destiny.”” Reports of inter- 
views with leading Russians in the early days of the Revolution 
make interesting reading. James L. Houghteling, Jr., whom I 
last saw climbing the Alps in 1906, has written an attractive ac- 
count of the Revolution in his Diary, which modestly purports to 
be nothing more. There is a sensible, wholesome American flavor 
in his report of what he saw; he evidently had the time of his life. 
His journal ends with Easter, 1917, and it is clear that even then 
the penumbra of the German menace was discernible, for he 
writes on March 29, “Especially it is necessary that American 
Socialists exhort their Russian brothers to be moderate, lest their 
rashness throw the great victory into the lap of the hated German 
Imperialism.” 

Ernest Poole’s book, “The Dark People,” is, as might be ex- 
pected, an intensely serious account from an accomplished author 
of his travels among the Russian people in 1917. He gives in a 
sympathetic way the confessions he received not from political 
leaders, but from obscure men and women, on whom in the last 
analysis the fate of the country depends. “Russian Realities 
and Problems” is a series of lectures delivered in 1916 at Cam- 
bridge by distinguished Russians like Milyukov, Struve, and 
Lappo-Danilevsky. These lectures will help us to understand 
some of the conditions that preceded the Revolution, and are of 
permanent value. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the turbulence of the works men- 
tioned above to Russian literature. Aksakov is a novelist not 
nearly so well known in America as he deserves to be; and I, 
for one, am grateful to Mr. Duff for translating his books, “A 
Russian Schoolboy” and “A Russian Gentleman.” Aksakov 
was born in 1791 and died in 1859. His style is so simple that 
one forgets its art. But he gives in “A Russian Gentleman” an 
incomparable picture of country life in the eighteenth century. 
The portrait of his hero is astonishingly vivid, and the annals of 
the family narrated with such charm that one vows to reread the 
story many times. It is delightful from beginning to end. 
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Those who find Aksakov’s unadorned style too simple for their 
palate, may always get condiment in Artsybashev, who affords a 
piquant contrast. The “Tales of the Revolution” deal with the 
abortive rebellion of 1905, and were published in Russian about 
ten years ago. There is nothing in this volume equal in power 
to the best pages of “‘Sanin”’ or of “The Breaking Point.” They 
are hardly worth reading. The ninth volume of Dostoevsky con- 
tains three stories, “The Gambler,” (1867), “Poor People,” 
(1846), and “‘The Landlady,” (1847). The second is the first 
work by its author, the one that founded his reputation. One 
might almost say that it became a classic on the day of publica- 
tion, for from that moment to this its pathos and tenderness have 
never failed in their appeal. Told in the artificial form of letters, 
its simplicity and tragic force triumph over the mould which 
encloses it. The great critic Bielinski was right as usual in dis- 
liking ““The Landlady.” When he finished this, Dostoevsky was 
in raptures; he was convinced that he had launched a masterpiece; 
never had he enjoyed more keenly the delight of composition. 
Bielinski told him at once that it was “hysterical rubbish,” a 
verdict ratified by the public. I can safely say of “The Gambler” 
what cannot always be said even of Dostoevsky’s great novels; 
readers will enjoy it. It is a good yarn, and the passion of 
gambling—to which the novelist himself frequently sueccumbed— 
is presented in the most convincing fashion. The old lady, who 
might have come out of a New England village, is a charming 
creation. 

The fifth volume of Chekhov’s short stories, in the series trans- 
lated by that genius, Constance Garnett, is one of the best that 
have appeared. “The Wife” and “A Dreary Story” are the 
finest tales in the book; and none but Chekhov could have written 
them. In the other series, “The House with the Mezzanine” is 
the third; and one may compare some of these translations with 
those by Mrs. Garnett. No translation can conceal the power of 
the original. To those who love fairy stories (I do) I can heartily 
recommend Dr. Baudis’s collection in the attractive volume, 
“Czech Folk Tales.”” A short but valuable preface prepares the 
English reader for the spirit of Czech folk lore. These have been 
skilfully selected, for there is not a dull page, provided always that 
you believe in fairies. 
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Edward Garnett’s book on Turgenev is on the defensive. An- 
noyed by the contemporary depreciation of the great Russian 
artist, who has been made to suffer by the vogue of Dostoevsky, 
Mr. Garnett comes to his support, with the result that his book 
loses somewhat from polemics. Personally I do not need this 
work, and have learned little from it, for I am a Turgenev idolater. 
To me he is the supreme artist not only among Russian writers, 
but among all the novelists of the world. I wish that the Revo- 
Jutionists had his mingling of the love of liberty with common sense. 
Indeed to those who want to understand the futility of the would- 
be Russian statesmen, and the reason why at the time when 
Russian soldiers were quitting, the women formed the Legion of 
Death, I can give no better advice than to read the novels of Tur- 
genev. His analysis of the Russian character is just as true now 
as it was in the ’sixties. For men must talk and women must 
work. Professor Ross and Ernest Poole, in their accounts of Rus- 
sian women, have unconsciously written footnotes to Turgenev. 

The literature on Tolstoi shows no sign of abatement. Two 
volumes of his Diary have been published—one translated by 
Hogarth and Sirnis, covering the years 1847 to 1852, the other 
translated by Rose Strunsky, including the four years 1895-1899. 
Both have valuable and interesting notes and appendices. The 
Diary itself is disappointing. One wearies of the eternal intro- 
spection, self-reproaches, and resolutions. The fact is that Tolstoi 
in his youth was as convinced of the superiority of the Christian 
way of living as he was after he became an apostle; and his later 
exhortations are weakened by the fact that he did not reform 
until after years of dissipation, that is, until the fires of youth were 
burnt out. One cannot resist the conclusion that age, rather than 
conviction, was what kept him straight. For that matter, a re- 
formed rake is not so convincing a moral teacher as one who has 
himself successfully resisted evil, and thus earned the right to ad- 
vise others. Professor Noyes’s book on Tolstoi is a sound and 
helpful work; with characteristic modesty, he forgets to mention 
that he knew the sage personally, and had interesting conversa- 
tions with him in 1900. This book gives the chief facts of biog- 
raphy, and contains excellent literary criticism. It is the best 
monograph on the great Russian from any American writer, and 
is primarily intended to assist Americans in their comprehension 
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of Tolstoi’s art, philosophy, and religion. But those who wish to 
understand exactly the kind of man Tolstoi was, need to read only 
one book; this is the Memoirs, by his friend Birukov. Three 
volumes of this have appeared in French, and one in English. 
Every recent book on Tolstoi shows indebtedness to Birukov; 
the most significant parts of the Diary were printed by him, to- 
gether with many letters. Birukov is no artist himself, but he 
has all the materials, and has put them together in surprisingly 
small space. 

When all is said that can be said about the disagreeable side of 
Tolstoi’s temperament and about the absurdity of much of his 
teaching, he remains a colossal figure in literature. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a time when “War and Peace” and “Anna 
Karenina” will not be read with wonder and delight. It is amaz- 
ing that a writer so wholly and peculiarly Russian both in thought 
and style should hold so universal a sway over the hearts and minds 
of men. Turgenev wasa finer artist, and a more beautiful and at- 
tractive character; but in many ways Turgenev represented the 
manner of Western Europe, and studied the Russians with con- 
siderable aloofness. Professor Noyes is right in saying of Tolstoi: 
“During the last twenty years of his life he was the best-known 
citizen of the world of thought; his portrait and the general type 
of his personality were as familiar as those of his antithesis, 
Prince Bismarck. When he died in 1910 no writer remained 
whose fame could even distantly be compared with his own. 
Works by him had been translated into almost all civilized lan- 
guages and had been read by millions of men and women, from 
academicians to peasants and factory laborers.” 

The second volume of Gorki’s autobiography is called “In 
the World.” This, like its predecessor, has more charm than its 
author’s stories and plays; and one cannot help thinking how dif- 
ferent his youthful environment was from that of the American 
boy. His adventures in the world of action and in the world of 
thought are given with an unassuming sincerity that awakens 
both respect and sympathy. 

“‘Larrovitch” is an amusing literary hoax, perpetrated by some 
members of the New York Authors Club for their own entertain- 
ment, and with the hope of liming the unsuspecting russophile. 
It contains much excellent burlesque, and in order perhaps to 
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ensure complete inaccuracy, even the name of the designer for 
the Yale University Press is wrongly spelled. 


Wituiam Lyon Pare tps. 
Yale University. 


WAR HORRORS AND WAR PSYCHOLOGY 


Belgium in War Time, by de Gerlache de Gomery, $1.50; The Ger- 
man Terror in France, by Arnold J. Toynbee, $1.00; Two War 
Years in Constantinople, by Harry Stuermer, $1.50; The Escape 
of a Princess Pat, by George Pearson, $1.40; Trench Pictures 
from France, by William Redmond, $1.25; George H. Doran & 
Co. Under Four Flags for France, by George Clark Musgrave, 
$2.00, D. Appleton & Co. Topography and Strategy in the War, 
by Douglas W. Johnson, $1.75, Henry Holt & Co. Fighting 
Starvation in Belgium, by Vernon Kellogg, $1.25; A Journal 
From Our Legation in Belgium, by Hugh Gibson, $2.50; Double- 
day Page & Co. The Iron Ration, by George Abel Schreiner, 
$2.00, Harper & Brothers. New York. Serbia Crucified, by 
Milutin Krunich, $1.50, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. A 
Rumanian Diary, by Lady Kennard, $1.50, William Heinne- 
man, London. 1915-1917. 

There are three kinds of records of the war—statistics of hor- 
ror, those of information, and those of human psychology. It 
will be interesting to see what percentage of the growing number 
of books about the war will turn on the mere recounting of hor- 
rors—of murder, fire, and rape. Certainly no one can read such 
books as “The German Terror in France” or Commandant de 
Gomery’s “Belgium in War Time” without wondering just how 
far the reading is of profit to the average man. These books have 
an undoubted place as records. They may be useful for official 
reference. But the main drift of them is long since familiar to 
everyone, and one doubts the good of piling horror on horror, rage 
on rage, of arousing thrills and repulsions, with no great relation 
of the whole to any import or meaning. “Whether the result is 
much more than a fresh chaos of feeling is a question. Such 
books tend also towards an isolation of their facts, towards an 
impression of uniqueness, a feeling that each crime narrated has 
never been committed before in any land, that misdirects the 
attention, that gives a false perspective for the mind, and is so 
far doubtful in moral value. 
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But in this case as in all life and art, the sensation must be re- 
lated to something more inclusive. We must deserve our sen- 
sational experience by completeness of response to it. We must 
use our brains to complete the experience, we must use the in- 
sight and proportionment of our traditional culture, the psychology 
of our observation of life in men and books, our energy of under- 
standing, as well as our emotions. If the war now being fought 
does not demand our supreme effort at response and compre- 
hension, what cause ever did? The final worth of all books written 
about this war will meet this test, and many books already written 
and yet to come will in part satisfy it. 

Professor Johnson’s “Topography and Strategy in the War” 
is one of the best books of the last three years, one of the books 
most necessary to the informed student of the war. It has even 
a literary interest. It makes no pretense of creative imagination. 
It promises only an honest attempt at a portrayal of the relation 
of the military expeditions to the parts of the earth covered by 
them. But often—as in the case of the Italian campaigns, with 
their marvellous efforts and dangers and magnificent enterprises— 
the book has a kind of spare poetry that excites as it informs. 

For a record of work done nobly and sanely, Professor Vernon 
Kellogg’s “‘ Fighting Starvation in Belgium” is of quiet but secure 
value. It is a sort of handbook of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, its early beginnings, its development, as the situation 
and need became more pressing, into an elaborate organization 
with Mr. Hoover as the chairman and sweeping spirit of inven- 
tion and courage. The book is a file of the facts about one of the 
finest enterprises of modern history. And the knowledge it 
affords forms a complement to the horrors and brutalities else- 
where recorded about the war; it embodies for posterity the his- 
tory of some of the nobler elements of society that promise best 
for the future. 

Mr. Stuermer on his two war years in Constantinople leaves me 
regretful. I have the sense of an opportunity lost. The writer 
is a former correspondent of several of the leading German papers, 
a man whose work has led him through many places and into 
connections with many men and events. He records his ob- 
servation of the current of affairs in’ the Turkish capital during 
the first two years of the war. During that time he had a first- 
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hand view of the German machinations in that region, of the taxa- 
tions, the assassinations, the military programme, of one Turkish 
leader or party after another, of various German personalities, 
and of the Armenian atrocities. It was the German accession to— 
and very probably their encouragement of—these frightful crimes 
against Armenia, that finally turned him against his own govern- 
ment and sent him out of the country to Switzerland, where his 
account was written. Enver Pasha appears in these pages in 
his true light; not the handsome and romantic adventurer raised 
almost to a throne, as the popular impression in Germany runs; 
but a smart, stunted, overwrought intriguer, bold, crafty, in- 
famous, and smeared with a low past. Other portraits also 
appear at short range, equally stripped of the glories of jour- 
nalistic perspective. But the book as a whole hardly repays the 
reading. It lacks taste and ordered intelligence. There is, of 
course, information, but most of it seems secondary; and seems; 
besides, to be touched with a peculiar and useless animus, and to 
run too easily into a merely petty newspaper maliciousness. 

Mr. Schreiner’s “The Iron Ration,” on the other hand, is one 
of the most illuminating books so far written around the war. 
The author was from the beginning up to the date of the entrance 
of the United States into the war, the representative of the As- 
sociated Press in Berlin, and later was given carte blanche in 
Austria-Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. In the 
course of three years he saw every front, and brought to the study 
of his material a long experience in South Africa during the Boer 
war, and elsewhere, a complete knowledge of the German lan- 
guage, and a very considerable acquaintance with German liter- 
ary and political tradition. “The Iron Ration” is the name for 
the food the soldier carries in his “pack” when he is in the field. 
It may be eaten only when the commanding officer deems best. 
When the iron ration is released, no command is needed to make 
the soldier eat. He is at the point of exhaustion from having 
already been on half, third, and quarter ration. The people of 
the Central Powers have been in a position similar to these sol- 
diers; hence the title of this book that deals with the life of these 
states as influenced by the war. 

“The Iron Ration” is crammed with information, with shrewd 


observation, with the fruits of a not unfriendly intercourse with 
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many phases of German living. No small proportion of the 
direct facts of the book are economic, and the author’s recogni- 
tion of the sharp relation of general living to economic condi- 
tions ought to satisfy even the professional economists. But 
around these economic facts Mr. Schreiner weaves with some- 
thing even more than the skill of the expert journalist the facts 
and ramifications of human living, and fills the book with in- 
formation of a profounder quality. 

Mr. Schreiner’s account of the substitutes—those much vaunted 
achievements of the Germans—greatly lowers the sum total of 
achievement. He points out the nitrogen extraction, a Nor- 
wegian discovery, developed under German management; the 
textiles of paper and fibre; the wooden soles, the many food 
substitutes; and finally the “sub-substitution of the substi- 
tute” of later and more desperate days. But by way of con- 
trast he cites the war record of the theatres: 


The performances were up to standard. A great deal of Shakespeare 
was being given. ‘Two of the Vienna theatres played Shakespeare twice 
a week, and at Berlin as many as three houses had a Shakespearean 
programme. Oscar Wilde and George Bernard Shaw plays were oc- 
casionally given and also some by the older French playwrights. Mod- 
ern French authors seemed to be taboo. No changes were made in the 
play lists of the operas, nor was prejudice manifested on the concert 
programmes. All performances were in German, however—Hungarian 
in Budapest. In other parts of the Dual Monarchy they were given in 
the language of the district; Italian, for instance, in Trieste, where | 
heard a late Italian opéra comique just imported via Switzerland. 

The stage was not fallow by any means during the war. In Berlin, 
Vienna, and Budapest it was a poor week that did not have its two or 
three premiéres. It is rather odd that nobody wrote plays about the 
war. Of some two score new plays I saw in three years, not a single one 
occupied itself with a theme related to the struggle that was going on. 
It seemed, too, that the playwrights had turned their attention to 
psychological study. One of these efforts was a phenomenal success. 
I refer to Franz Molnar’s “Fasching.” 


There are many passages of direct record such as this: 

The greatest shock the German public received was the news that the 
Lusitania had been sunk. For a day or two a minority held that the 
action was eminently correct. But even that minority dwindled 
rapidly. 
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While the greater part of the Central European public accepted that 
there had been some necessity for the sinking of the ship, seeing that she 
carried freight of a military character, there were many who thought 
that in such cases politics and not military necessity should govern con- 
duct. These people were better politicians than those in the govern- 
ment. But the others were better militarists and militarism was in 
control, being seated more firmly as each day brought more enemies, 
open and potential. The case was much like that of a family that may 
have difficulties within, but which would set in concerted action upon 
any outsider who might think it well to intervene. 

This was to be the fundamental quality of German public sentiment 
throughout the course of the war. As the ring of enemies grew stronger 
and tightened more upon the military resources of the empire, the public 
grew harder and harder. The pressure exerted being concentric, it 
grouped the German public closer and harder to its centre—the govern- 
ment. It was no longer the absolute devotion of other years which the 
Germans brought their government—hardly that. It was the deter- 
mination to win the war despite the government and despite what 
others thought and held of that government. 


And finally, Mr. Schreiner’s book, read throughout, gives many 
important glimpses into the actual truths and complexities of 
the inter-relationships among the peoples grouped together under 
the Central Powers. 

Mr. Gibson’s Belgian journal is a book of which any one of his 
fellow countrymen may be proud. The journal begins in Brus- 
sels on July 14, 1914, when the writer finds himself sitting with 
folded hands, a Lotos Eater, about to write to the Department 
of State that he was ready to go where there was work to be done. 
Then the storm burst. The volume ends with December of the 
same year, when the Belgian work of the legation comes to be 
largely a history of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. A 
final entry is included from 1915, the case of Miss Edith Cavell. 

There emerges from the journal as a whole the sense of a brave, 
Clear personality, not given to sentiment but full of fine sym- 
pathy and an ill-disguised tenderness. His gradual conviction 
of the stupidity of the German officials, of the meaning of their 
brutal policy of ruin and violation, is conveyed to us through 
the struggle in him of the diplomat and the man, reacting together 
under etiquette and generous indignation and impulse. Mr. 
Gibson’s book is one of the best books that the war has produced 
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so far; it is a journal of fine urbanity and breeding, of energy, 
daring, devotion, intelligence, and heart. 

Lady Kennard’s “Rumanian Diary” has something of a par- 
allel progress with the Belgian account, though it is more mechani- 
cal, at times almost barren. But the wild and superb nature of 
the people with whom she is dealing comes not seldom into the 
book, as when she recounts mob scenes or the hospital events— 
the occasion, for instance, when she says to her patient, “ What 
your country needs is a great victory to give you your courage 
back”; and he replies, ““What my country needs, madam, is 
plenty of quicklime so that she may bury her dead decently and 
clean.” 

“The Trench Pictures from France” follows these paths, though 
mildly and without distinction of any kind; and Captain Mus- 
grave’s volume, though far more informational and readable, 
has little more value. 

Lieutenant Krunich’s book is in some ways almost too moving. 
To an English reader, also, it lacks restraint perhaps. It ap- 
pears to abandon itself too entirely to overwhelming feeling— 
not to bitterness and hate but to sentiment, to emotional excess. 
These seeming defects, in my opinion, only increase the truth of 
the book. They help to give us the Serbian agony as seen with 
Serbian eyes. There is here something of the quality we have 
learned from the great Russians, without whom this Serbian 
author would be almost incomprehensible to us: the passion of 
the Slav, the abundant capacity for experience; the fine sensitive- 
ness towards everything that makes up the moment, the pain 
and fear, the beauty of the night, a voice far away singing, the 
quick buffoonery and sudden tears, the delicate, overwhelming 
music of living. The account of the fight in the Morava grave- 
yard, with the trenches dug among graves; the figure of a woman 
appearing in the shadow seeking her son’s new-made grave, only 
to find his coffin exposed in the trench, her cries and reproaches, 
her refusal to depart, and finally her acceptance of all the soldiers 
fighting there as her sons, and her death from a shellshot—all this 
has in it, I think, in spite of the limitations of its English expres- 
sion, no little of the quality of “Taras Bulba” and Chekhov, 
something that stirs the imagination greatly and terribly, through 
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and beyond the war itself, beyond the time and occasion and 
towards the region of great art. 

It is the human truth, ultimately, in the books about the war, 
exactly as in all books, that gives them their lasting value. Some 
of the best books on this great war of our own days were written 
centuries ago—Homer, Dante, Herodotus. They knew the in- 
most motivations of life; they were at least not crude, warped, 
and short-sighted, sensational, morbid, and superficial. Certainly 
among the numberless war books besieging the market, those are 
the most informative which give us a knowledge of the human 
spirit, and of the oneness and difference existing among the peo- 
ples of the earth, and which direct our imaginations along the 
channels of sympathetic understanding. Such a knowledge 
applies to the war now, and reaches into those later times of 
settlement and reconstruction when imaginative understanding 
and concession will be more than ever before essential to the 


welfare of the race. 
StaRK YOUNG. 
Amherst College. 


TRAINING A MODERN ARMY 
Warfare of To-Day, by Paul Azan, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 

1918, $2.50. 

It is a mistake, though perhaps a harmless one, to conceive of 
the present war and its methods as being unprecedented in mili- 
tary history. As an art, war will still consist of “making the best 
practical use of all the means at hand”; as a conflict of men, “death 
is still the ultimate factor.” No amount of changes in minor 
tactics or weapons can affect the great principles upon which war 
has always been waged. Indeed, some of the methods used in 
the early days of the present struggle are now as obsolete as the 
arquebus, and yet that struggle goes merrily on, the same war, 
the same principles behind it. 

Into this error, as outlined above, Colonel Azan leads his readers 
in the opening chapter of “The Warfare of To-Day.” It is not 
an error which we lay at the door of Azan the soldier, for his record 
in the war is ample proof that he has been a student of the mili- 
tary art; and his earlier book, “The War of Positions,” is sufficient 
demonstration of a knowledge of the bases of his profession. It 
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is rather a charge against Azan, the lecturer, who in hisenthusiasm 
to present vividly to his audience the conflict in Europe to-day, 
emphasizes unduly the characteristics which, he says, make the 
present war different from all previous wars. These characteris- 
tics, five in number, are as follows: This is a war of all the people; 
it is a war of positions; a war of matériel; a war of attrition; and 
a war of brutalization. 

In establishing his thesis, the author writes ably on each of 
these points, and presents a clear-cut outline of the conditions 
confronting the nations in arms to-day. But here, separated by 
an ocean from the “plangent wars,” one is prone to let the mind 
wander and call up pictures which are not included in Colonel 
Azan’s summary. Perhaps the French of 1870 who waged the 
People’s War, or the Americans of the ’sixties, particularly those of 
the South, could speak eloquently on a war which included every 
man and woman capable of making an effort. If the home- 
stayers then did not direct their energies to the technical occu- 
pations of to-day, their activities were none the less essential to 
the men at the front. The soldiers before the trenches at Peters- 
burg, Sebastopol, Plevna, or Port Arthur had a pretty good idea 
of the meaning of the word “position.” If the “positions” did 
not join each other to form the miles-long “front” of to-day, still 
the business of approach, attack, and occupation was much the 
same sickening task as it is at this moment. “ Matériel” and 
“attrition” were perhaps not so much in people’s mouths for- 
merly as they are in this age of catch-words, but their meaning 
has never been sealed to the soldier of worth. As for the brutal- 
ization, there are still those of us who think that horrors develop 
in battle-racked countries, not because of a war of brutalization, 
but because of the brutalization of war. 

When, however, Colonel Azan turns to the training of an army 
for modern warfare, he writes with an authority which appeals 
alike to layman and professional. The author has seen the 
establishment of a system in France which has performed wonders 
in the training of armies. Indeed, he himself was instrumental 
in the work of founding a series of divisional schools which pre- 
pared, uniformly, the specialist material required to equip the 
forces. It is a system against which the army rebelled from time 
to time, even to the point of abolishing the schools, but “bitter 
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constraint and sad occasion” dictated their re-establishment as 
indispensable features of an army of to-day. Colonel Azan is 
right in announcing the need of this educational factor in the 
training of ourown army. In so doing, he strikes the note of most 
value in his entire treatise—the need for a skilfully devised school 
system which shall reach to every portion of our newly-made 
army. The plan for such a system, if worked out by Colonel 
Azan, would prove most useful to the officers of our service who 
are now wrestling with this same problem. The author has an- 
nounced his text—‘“‘you can’t teach without teachers.” It is 
almost as simple, logically, as the dictum of the king to his exe- 
cutioner—“ Anything that has a head can be beheaded.” Now 
let him elaborate it. 

Of the remainder of the book it is safe to say that the chapter 
on the trenches was the most interesting to his audience, when 
it was Gelivered as a lecture. It is full of informative detail, 
fascinating personal experience, and striking description. It is 
equally safe to say that the chapter on the attack possesses the 
most worth for the military man. In it the soldier shows through 
the lecturer more clearly than elsewhere, and what possibly pro- 
duced a dry hour for his listeners is read most eagerly by those 
who are training to carry on the same work, and who are grasping 
at whatever of technique they can acquire from the men who, 
like the author, have helped to develop the system. 

The wrapper of the volume bears the boast that here is the 
“most completely illustrated book on the war.”” The statement 
is probably true, if only the number of pictures is taken into con- 
sideration. But there are some which are not really illustrative 
of the text, a few which possess interest only because the author is 
present, and many which are surpassed in effectiveness and 
graphic quality by any Sunday supplement you may chance to 
pick up. The translator, too, has not always been happy in his 
choice of words, particularly those of a technical nature. “‘ Dépot” 
and “matériel,” for example, have long since shaken down into a 
perfectly understood military meaning in the forms of “depot” 
and “material.” But these are midges in a jar of excellent oint- 
ment. 

The soldier will read the book only casually. For real help 
from Colonel Azan he will turn to the earlier volume, ““The War 
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of Positions.””’ This, however, is a gratuitous comment, for the 
author never intended his work as a text-book on the warfare of 
to-day for the use of professionals. It was meant to be, and is, 
an able explanation for those who will not see the trenches, but 
who must be made to know in theory what the soldier must learn 
from sad experience, and put into sadder practice. In the words 
of Danton, “Il faut mourir pour la patrie, mais il faut mourir 


utilement.”’ 
Masor A. W. CaiLton. 


United States Military Academy. 


A SYNTHESIS OF MODERN HISTORY 
The Expansion of Europe, by Wilbur Cortez Abbott. Henry Holt 

& Co., New York, 1918, 2 vols., $6.50. 

A complaint more than once lodged against modern historiog- 
raphy is that in its zeal for analysis and criticism it has ignored 
the claims of historical synthesis. In the light of this stricture 
the two present volumes would be interesting if for no other reason. 
The initial paragraph of the preface informs the reader that the 
work is “‘a new synthesis of modern history,” and accents “three 
elements which need correlation to provide a proper basis for the 
understanding of what has happened during the past five hundred 
years.” These correlatives are: the connection of the social, 
economic, and intellectual development of European peoples with 
politics; the inclusion of the progress of events among the peoples 
of eastern Europe, and of the activities of Europe beyond the seas 
(an aspect which has not been generally reckoned as a part of 
European history); and thirdly, the relation of the past to the 
present. Put in the author’s own words, the purpose of these 
volumes is to describe “the great movement by which those 
peoples and that modern civilization which we call European, 
developed, overspread, and finally came to dominate the world 
which we inhabit. This movement, which is, in nearly all 
respects, the most important event thus far in human history, 
occupied a period of somewhat less than the four hundred years 
between the fourteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Only a daring scholar, and one of great capacity, would have 
the hardihood to approach so great a task. In addition to the 
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courage of the author, the reader cannot fail, too, to admire the 
scientific detachment and the exclusion of determinism. It goes 
without saying that a modern writer of history will not seek after 
a “providence” in history. But one of the contagions which some 
present-day historians have caught from sociologists or econo- 
mists is the error of unscientific or false generalizations, the use of 
forced analogies and intellectually vicious inductions—such terms 
for example, as “stages of civilization,” “‘types,” ‘nominal course 
of development,” and “environment,” which set up laws or con- 
cepts of universal validity. The reviewer once heard a quasi- 
historical writer of this sort, who had discoursed at length upon 
“man’s environment,” at the end of the paper caustically asked 
by an auditor “whether by ‘environment’ was meant -the starry 
firmament above man’s head, or his undershirt.” 

The balance which Professor Abbott has preserved between 
erudition and discriminating selection and interpretation is ad- 
mirable. Only by giving methodical attention at every step to 
his complex evidence can the historian perceive the spirit of dif- 
ferent epochs. Those deep words in “Faust’”— 


What you the spirit of the ages call 
Is nothing but the spirit of you all 
Wherein the ages are reflected— 


have rung mockingly in the ears of more than one earnest writer 
of history. By intercalating chapters upon the material and 
moral culture of the various epochs between the chapters which 
deal with the political history, the reader perceives what other- 
wise would not be easily apparent, namely, that men belonging 
to wholly different periods often lived side by side; that the roots 
of the present often run deep back into the past. 

In a work such as this, involving the synthesis of an enormous 
mass of evidence, it is impossible that the author could have 
gleaned his knowledge of every period or country at first hand, 
directly from the sources. The positive superiority of some 
chapters over others, however, is so apparent that the reviewer 
was not a little interested in endeavoring to discover from internal 
evidence which chapters most testified to that taste and tang 
which only familiarity with sources can confer. In this respect 
the portions upon Great Britain from the Tudor period onward 
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are those gui palmam merent—especially England’s relation to the 
Spanish monarchy of Philip the Second and the Cromwellian 
period. Perhaps one might have better written Greater Britain, 
because the expansion of England colonially in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, as here described, forms one of the best 
parts of the book. 

Such a paragraph as the following is admirable for its lucidity, 
suggestive interpretation, and felicity of expression—the subject 
is the contrast between the England of Elizabeth and the Spanish- 
Hapsburg monarchy: 

However its main features were obscured by masses of detail, it was at 
bottom a conflict between opposing schools of civilization rather than a 
mere religious struggle, or a contest for supremacy, or a bid for pre- 
eminence within Europe itself. On the one hand were arrayed the forces 
which represented the domination of royal, noble, and ecclesiastical 
authority, the institutions which had made the church, the crown, and 
the aristocracy supreme during the Middle Ages. Those forces rested 
on the devolution of power from above; made arms and diplomacy the 
chief concerns of government; and considered freedom of thought and 
speech, individual initiative, and popular opinion as secondary or 
negligible elements in public life. On the other side were forces best 
described as individual. Among these may be grouped such apparently 
dissimilar activities as commerce, invention, personal liberty of opinion 
in religion, popular share in government, and an intellectual habit more 
or less independent of precedent or authority. Each had the defects of 
the qualities which gave it strength—the tendency of the one to harden 
into formalism, of the other to degenerate into license, the worship of 
the past, and its disparagement; and on the decision hung the future 
of Europe, and, in some sort, that of the world. 

This balanced generalization is followed by particular eluci- 
dation, as for example, the demonstration that northern and 
Protestant Europe stood for the principle of a mare liberum, 
while southern Romance and Catholic Europe advocated that of a 
mare clausum, on which Spanish and Portuguese expansion and 
colonization had been based. This is an angle of the history of the 
Spanish Armada one will not find in text-books. 

Sometimes, especially in the forepart of the first volume, which 
is really the prologue to the play, too great condensation has led 
to deficient historical representation, and sometimes even skirts 
the edge of error. The statement in the first volume (p. 19) in 
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regard to the influence and authority of the Church of Rome in the 
fifteenth century does not square with the facts of that age; it is 
far truer of the thirteenth century; nor does it agree with a sen. 
tence on this subject which follows (p. 23). The author’s effort 
to compress this early part of the subject has extruded too much 
to make the subject intelligible. A similar criticism might be 
made upon the discussion, in the early part of the first volume, of 
town origins in the Middle Ages. The statement, so to speak, has 
been so much foreshortened that one gets no perspective and is 
not made aware of the genetic development of mediaeval town life. 

The distinction made between the religious reformation and 
the “‘material’’ reformation in the history of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is a suggestive one and well worked out. 
But there is too much determinism, it seems to me, in some parts 
of this treatment—perhaps I am erring on the other side. Aris- 
totelian intellectualism strongly appeals to Professor Abbott. He 
allows too much for the immense intellectual and selentific growth 
of Europe in these fertile centuries. As I read the history of these 
times, the Huguenot movement in France was more influenced by 
economic forces than is here admitted. The same observation 
holds good of the struggle of the Dutch against Philip the Second. 
Again, the mercantile spirit carried Puritanism away captive 
earlier and to a greater degree, it seems to me, than Professor 
Abbott is inclined to admit. 

One may not omit a passing reference, at least, to the style. 
Again internal evidence manifests that Professor Abbott has a 
large acquaintance with English prose literature from Shakes- 
peare to Johnson. This is not evidenced in a searching for 
“literary” words, or classicisms, and archaisms, but in an almost 
unconscious avoidance of commonplace and obvious words. Such 
grace is unusual in these days of slap-dash composition. 

A word in addition may be said in respect to the maps and il- 
lustrations. The latter have been selected from original pictures 
of the time, and in some degree show what manner of people those 
were who made this history, where they went and what they did; 
they are not merely decorative. The large two-page maps 
which illustrate Greater Europe are excellent, printed from good 
plates and in color. But there are not nearly enough lesser maps 
adequately to explain the text. The map to illustrate the con- 
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quests of Louis the Fourteenth is of little use: neither Freiburg, 
Breisgau, nor Phillipsburg is on it. It is unfortunate, too, that 
these lesser maps have been printed in black as inserts in the text; 
for the paper of the page, while good for type-face, is not the kind 
to take a clear map impression. 

The bibliographies which conclude the second volume are ex- 
cellent, though there are some omissions, as Gooch’s “ Annals of 
Politics and Culture,” and Eberstadt’s “Der franzésische Gewer- 
berecht und die Schaffung staatlicher Gesetzgebung und Ver- 
waltung in Frankreich vom dreizehnten Jahrhundert bis 1581” 
—a work superior to Unwin’s essay in the same field. The most 
regrettable feature about the bibliography is that all periodical 
literature has been omitted, for many such articles are worth 
more than books. The index might have been more carefully 
compiled; for example, Lorraine is not mentioned, nor the Pal- 
atinate, nor diplomacy. One has to trace the history of the last 
through such references as balance of power and Triple Alliance. 

JAMES WestFALL THOMPSON. 

University of Chicago. 


THE GERMAN FETISH 
Through War To Peace, by Albert G. Keller, Macmillan Co., New 

York, 1918, $1.25. 

The newspaper correspondent, the soldier, the lawyer, the his- 
torian, have given us war books in which the present world crisis 
is depicted in increasingly wider settings. It remained for the 
sociologist—or must we say the societologist?—to set the struggle 
in the largest frame and show it to us as an episode, though an 
important one, in the movement of human society. Few writers 
on social subjects are so well qualified for this task as is Professor 
Keller. “Through War To Peace”’ is, in fact, only an applica- 
tion to present conditions of the author’s more general view of the 
evolution of society. 

In Professor Keller’s opinion, societal evolution is guided by the 
same laws and goes through the same stages as organic evolution— 
namely, variation, transmission, selection, and adaptation. Dif- 
ferent types of mores are developed by different communities, 
and from these some are selected to survive and spread, either 
because the groups to which they belong are powerful enough to 
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enforce them upon their neighbors, or because they prove better 
fitted to the social situation than their rivals. The selection and 
transmission of the mores is, according to Professor Keller, much 
too massive a process to be greatly influenced either by individual 
leaders or by the force of reason in human society. Social forces 
cannot be managed; they are like gravity and like the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth. This view of the impotence of reason 
to control or direct societal evolution is one of the leading theses of 
Professor Keller’s book, appearing at times with rather more em- 
phasis than relevance. Certainly much is to be said in its favor; 
but it seems a trifle odd that one holding this view should find it 
worth his while to point out the rational course of national action 
with the vehemence and enthusiasm which Professor Keller dis- 
plays in some of his chapters—just as if persuasion and reason 
had something to do with the guidance of events. 

The main business of the book, as has been said, is to show the 
place of the present struggle within the evolution of human 
society. With a few broad strokes the author paints for us a 
picture of the progress of civilization, the up-building of the 
“peace group” within which the mores of peace have supplanted 
the mores of war because of their inherent superiority, and 
finally the slow and painful but genuine advance that has been 
made by civilized nations towards an international peace group, 
with an international code to take the place of the earlier constant 
appeal to violence. Thus both within the peace group and to a 
considerable extent within the international group, societal selec- 
tion, often by means of war itself, has issued in structures for 
peace. The final appeal, indeed, is always to war—no longer for 
war’s sake, as formerly, but to insure the values of peace. War 
has thus come to be regarded as a temporary and abnormal thing, 
to be used only when it is the sole means of safeguarding various 
human values which social groups regard as supreme. It is 
through war to peace. 

In contrast to this growing international code which tends to 
make the whole world into one peace group, Professor Keller 
expounds briefly but trenchantly the German code, which is in 
effect an atavistic survival from the primitife*times when. the 
mores of violence alone held sway. The two opposing groups of 
mores are thus confronted, and the present world conflict is shown 
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as something too deep to be accounted for by the schemes of 
Kaisers and the ambitions of general staffs. It is in truth an 
irrepressible conflict because it is a death-grapple between two 
utterly opposed groups of social tendencies and ideals. The 
German code has challenged the international code of the growing 
world peace group, and nothing but the ultimate arbitrament of 
arms can decide the issue. “‘The issue at its broadest is whether 
civilization is to go on developing the international peace group 
or to go over to the substitute set of variations fathered by Ger- 
many, and now thrust forward with power. There has to be a 
selection here; and there never was any power short of the most 
strenuous selective factor ever developed, namely war, that has 
any remote chance of effecting the selection.” 

The only hope of permanent peace lies in the destruction of 
the German code and the substitution of the international code 
for it among the German people. This is, of course, no easy thing, 
for the Germans have made a fetish of their militarism. The 
fetish, however, is after all only a fetish and may be upset and its 
true nature ultimately disclosed to its worshippers. There is 
one way of doing this and only one: namely, to make the German 
people taste to the bitter end the natural consequences of their 
code; to make them understand that their idol has feet of clay and 
really brings them misery and dishonor instead of conquest and 
glory. To persuade ourselves that the Germans will spon- 
taneously renounce their idol worship is fatuous and altogether 
without empirical basis. Nor is there any present utility “in 
telling a fanatical people that we are not fighting them but their 
prepossession and religion. Fancy announcing to a Mohammedan 
that we are not contending against him but against the Prophet 
and all his works. So long as the Germans fervently believe in 
their fetish they will hug it to them the more closely.” The 
German people can be made to see the truth “only by the defeat 
of the supposedly invincible armies and the demonstration that 
militarism is not the master-key to the national and international 
destiny. It is when Mumbo Jumbo fails to make good that they 
take him out and beat him, or even pitch him into the river.” 

Pacifism and sentimentalism are at present keeping fairly 
quiet; but before the war ends they will be making themselves 
heard once more. When they do, it will be well to get out Pro- 
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fessor Keller’s book and reread its concluding chapters. For it 
contains an answer for most of those who would becloud the issue, 
whether by emotion or irrelevance. Few writers on the war have 
gone to the heart of the matter with the directness and at the same 
time with the inclusive vision which are displayed in this little book. 


JaMEs Bissett Pratt. 
Williams College. 


THREE IRISH POETS OF THE WAR 


The Spires of Oxford and Other Poems, by W. M. Letts, $1.25; 
Soldier Songs, by Patrick MacGill, $1.00; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. Songs of Peace, by Francis Ledwidge, with an In- 
troduction by Lord Dunsany, Herbert Jenkins, Limited, London, 
$0.88. 1917. 

Many people in this country still cling to the fallacious impres- 
sion that the more significant poets of modern Ireland either per- 
ished in, or were associated with, the Rebellion of 1916. As a 
matter of fact, by far the greater number of the poets of Ireland 
have been in sympathy with the Allied cause in the present war, 
and have given of their work to show this sympathy. “A Little 
Book of Irish Verse,” edited by Albert C. White, and published 
in London in the first few months of the war to provide additional 
comforts for Irish troops wounded and in the field, contains 
poetry by such well-known writers as W. B. Yeats, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Katharine Tynan, and Stephen Gwynn. A sur- 
vey of the monthly and weekly publications of Great Britain 
and Ireland will show much verse contributed by other Irish 
writers while within the last year three books containing Irish war 
verse of distinction should do much to correct the popular notion 
that Irish men and women have remained apathetic during the 
struggle for world liberty. These books are Miss W. M. Letts’s 
“Spires of Oxford,” Patrick MacGill’s “Soldier Songs,” and 
“Songs of Peace” by Francis Ledwidge. Both “Soldier Songs” 
and “Songs of Peace” are the work of men who have seen active 
service at the front, Ledwidge having been killed in Flanders in 
July, 1917. 

Miss Letts is not unknown to American readers, for a charming 
book of hers, “Songs from Leinster,”’ which was published some 
four years ago, received an enthusiastic review in “The New York 
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Times.” Those who read this book found Miss Letts accom- 
plished in technique, as well as possessed of true poetic imagina- 
tion, qualities which, coupled with that maturity which comes with 
practice, are again in evidence in “Spires of Oxford.” Miss 
Letts has felicity of phrase, together with the power of choosing 
significant details, and that use of connotation which has dis- 
tinguished Celtic literature from the earliest times. She writes 
in traditional forms rather than in free verse, and her poetry 
emerges from a background of the past; without obscuring her 
own individuality she has made use of her reading in a way that 
might well be imitated by some of our young American poets; she 
can move freely and easily within limits. The title poem of her new 
book has already been widely quoted, and deservedly, as one of the 
best war poems by a woman. Her power of connotation is here 
shown to the fullest extent, particularly in the last stanza: 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


In the two Hallowe’en poems which gave their title to the first 
edition of Miss Letts’s book, are the characteristic Celtic feeling for 
nature, and a strongly developed sense of the nearness of the unseen 
world. She is close to the homely side of war, whereby she reveals 
the temper of her time, and yet she has the spiritual exaltation 
which is creeping into modern poetry under the stress of circum- 
stance. The poems “Chaplain to the Forces” and “To a Soldier 
in Hospital” are clear indications of the presence of this new force. 
The fourteen sonnets comprising the sequence “Ad Mortuum” 
are Miss Letts’s most notable achievement, and I should not be 
surprised were they to attain a permanent place in sonnet litera- 
ture. Pulsing with feeling, they shimmer with color, and carry 
the reader onward in a rush of loveliness, much as a swimmer is 
borne up a beach by a breaking wave. The sonnets are chiefly in 
the Elizabethan manner, but numbers one, five, nine, and thirteen 
are, nevertheless, unfamiliar in arrangement, if not positive innova- 
tions. The result, however, justifies them. 


Contrasted with the poems of Miss Letts, Patrick MacGill’s 
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“Soldier Songs” have a lightness and good humor astonishing 
when one reads that they were written in the trenches—clear proof 
of Matthew Arnold’s assertion that the Celt is continually in 
revolt against the despotism of fact. Few others could have 
kept sufficiently aloof from their environment to write poems like 
“In Fairyland”: 
If we forget the Fairies, 

And tread upon their rings, 
God will perchance forget us, 

And think of other things. 


When we forget you, Fairies, 
Who guard our spirits’ light: 

God will forget the morrow, 
And Day forget the Night. 


Perhaps, after all, what we are accustomed to regard as un- 
reality is more real to the spirit of man than any of the con- 
trivances which his hands have made—than war, or terrible en- 
gines of destruction. Yet there is no lack of seriousness in 
Patrick MacGill’s verse; there is the consciousness of high purpose 
which convinces one that the soldiers of the Allied armies must in 
the end overcome all obstacles. This is shown most clearly in “I 
oft go out at Night-time,” “Letters,” and “‘A Soldier’s Prayer.” 

In the greater number of his poems, Rifleman MacGill sings 
the common soldier, the comradeship of the trenches, with here 
and there a poem filled with that fineness of feeling which is the 
heritage of the Celt, and ever the mark of the genuine poet. The 
poems of home-longing are characteristic of the Irishman, ever 
destined to be some time away from his native land, and then 
more than ever certain to find Ireland the country of his dreams. 
“The Hipe” and “Straf’? that Fly” are examples of soldiers’ 
humor, and of the traditional Irish gaiety of heart. 

With “Songs of Peace” comes the realization that in the death 
of Ledwidge Irish literature lost the most distinguished poet of 
recent years, one who even now is assured therein a permanent 
place. In the combination of poetic qualities he was the most 
gifted of the three poets under discussion; he had fineness of feel- 
ing, command of technique, vivid imagination, and a sense of the 
magic of nature, all so compounded that he has enriched not only 
Irish but English literature with many lovely lines and phrases. 
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He first came to the notice of American readers about two years 
ago with the publication here of “Songs of the Fields,” yet this 
book has only of late met the attention it deserves. No poet 
writing English has caught the charm of Irish landscape and 
interpreted it so beautifully as has this young Meath peasant; 
his poetry has the appeal of the nature poetry written in Gaelic by 
unknown scribes of long ago. He is the foremost Irish poet of land- 
scape. Although Mr. Edward Lysaght’s “Irish ;Eclogues” were 
published almost at the same time as “Songs of the Fields,”’ Mr. 
Lysaght devotes his attention chiefly to Irish country life, rather 
than to landscape, and his pictures, excellent though they be, have 
not the brilliancy of those of Ledwidge; they are like modern 
stained glass as compared with the windows of Chartres. Lord 
Dunsany chose the title “Songs of Peace” for Ledwidge’s second 
book, because the poet, although he wrote many of these verses 
while in active service, was still preoccupied with landscape, 
whether an evening scene in Greece or Serbia, or the memory of 
evening hills in Ireland. The war is, however, reflected in the 
poems; there is the high resolve of the poet to play his full part 
as a soldier; he would put love aside until he has won “fame 
and other little things.” There is a stronger consciousness of 
change than in “‘Songs of the Fields,” and a truer realization of the 
insignificance of man, above whom brood the dark clouds of death: 
Now the green ripples turn to gold 
And all the paths are loud with rain, 
I with desire am growing old 
And full of winter pain. 


The poem “Evening Clouds” is a beautiful reminiscence of 
Rupert Brooke. The closing lines are as follows: 

; I roamed awhile 

Thro’ English fields and down her rivers sailed; 
And they remember him with beauty caught 

From old desires of Oriental Spring 
Heard in his heart with singing overwrought; 

And still on Purley Common gooseboys sing. 


The war has played havoc with civilization, and in the death of 


Ledwidge before he was thirty has done irreparable injury to song. 
Norreys Jepson O’Conor. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE FATE OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


South-Eastern Europe, by Vladislav R. Savic, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1918, $1.50. 


Mr. Savic has written a book that ought to be read and pon- 
dered by every American, so instructive and so timely is it. Not 
only is it interesting from cover to cover, by reason of its subject 
matter, but it is admirably written, distinguished by clarity and 
order, where clarity and order are difficult qualities to attain. 

The author is a native of Serbia who began life as a refugee, being 
only a few months old when the Turks, in 1876, invaded Serbia, 
compelling his mother with him in her arms to flee before the 
hereditary enemy. He has studied at the Universities of Belgrade, 
Zurich, and Paris. He lived in Russia during the Russo-Japanese 
war and the first Russian revolution. He subsequently went to 
London, where he became a correspondent of the “ Russkoe- 
Slovo” of Moscow, a liberal newspaper recently suppressed by the 
eleutheromaniac Bolsheviki. After the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, he took charge of the Press 
Bureau of the Serbian Foreign Office. He at the same time served 
as Balkan correspondent of “The London Daily Telegraph” as 
well as of the “Russkoe-Slovo” and edited a daily paper of his 
own in Belgrade. At the opening of the present war he joined 
the Serbian army, took part in the campaigns of 1914-1915, and 
participated in the great retreat through Albania. Mr. Savic 
knows whereof he speaks. His book should contribute power- 
fully to a better understanding of a group of problems which have 
frequently been obscured rather than illumined by those who have 
felt called to write upon them. 

The dominating thought in this volume is contained in the 
following paragraph: 

It was by no fortuitous chance that the world war began by the Aus- 
trian attack on Serbia. ‘There must have been deep causes and historico- 
political reasons why the present storm broke out just in that storm- 
centre of Europe. It was because the Serbian or the Southern Slav 
question is the central problem of southeastern Europe, and at the same 
time it indicates clearly that the future European peace cannot be 
thought of without a just and radical solution of the Serbian question in 
all its magnitude. If in the present volume we speak mainly about Ser- 
bia and the Southern Slavs it is because that question is the pivotal 
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point in the sound reconstruction of southeastern Europe. When the 
Southern Slav problem is tackled and rationally solved, all other ques- 
tions correlative to it will be automatically solved also. 


By southeastern Europe must be meant not only the Balkan 
States but also the Austro-Hungarian Empire, where reign a 
thinly veiled absolutism of government, a tortuous and treacherous 
statecraft, and chronic, systematic, determined oppression of sub- 
ject races. It is one of the merits of this book that the position 
of Austria-Hungary in European affairs, its relation to Germany 
on the one hand, to the Balkans on the other, is firmly grasped 
and clearly presented. Those Americans who think that Austria- 
Hungary ought to be preserved as it is, and who glibly assert that 
any evils that may exist within its confines can be overcome by the 
application within the state of the principles of democracy and 
federalism, will find light within these pages, if they care for light: 

The ideal that could save Austria and spare Europe the awful slaughter 
of our days was the complete enfranchisement of her nations and the 
reconstruction of the empire on a broad and sincere democratic basis. 
But that which seems most natural and easy for a citizen of this country 
was a most difficult thing to accomplish in Austria-Hungary. It really 
meant the advent of a new world; it meant a complete change in the rul- 
ing psychology; it would be abandonment of deeply rooted prejudices, 
the forsaking of most cherished dreams and ambitions and the sacrifice 
of selfish interests enhanced by an unjustly conquered position. All the 
forces that governed Austria-Hungary were opposed to such a change 
which could be brought about only by their utter defeat. 


The introduction of unitary government into the United States 
is quite as likely as the introduction of federalism into Austria- 
Hungary. An elementary knowledge of the history of the Dual 
Monarchy during the last fifty years ought to prove convincing 
on that point. The three predominant factors in Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Hapsburg dynasty, the Germans, and the Magyars are 
united in an unholy and resolute alliance to suppress the legiti- 
mate aspirations of races and individuals for a life worthy of 
human beings in the twentieth century. And these predominant 
factors are willing and are forced to pay a heavy and humiliating 
price for their ill-omened egoism and mastery at home by a prac- 
tical infeodation to the German Empire, which has the power 
that they have not, and which is wedded to the same principles 
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of opposition to democracy and popular rights. On this point 
Mr. Savic writes: 

Germany, having made of the Magyars and the Hapsburg dynasty her 
obedient tools, pushed Austria-Hungary into her fatal onrush to the 
East. She was perfectly aware that the Austrian advance would arouse 
less suspicion in Europe and therefore could be more easily achieved. 
But she was also thoroughly convinced that every new conquest of Aus- 
tria-Hungary on her way to the East would make the latter weaker, more 
in need of German protection, and, consequently, a more subservient 
weapon in the hand of Germany. She knew very well the military and 
economic importance of the position occupied by Serbia; Serbia was the 
key to her whole edifice of a grandiose plan for the domination of the 
world. 

Thus has been welded the iron chain which holds Middle 
Europe in unworthy and menacing subjection and to which its 
chief artificers are seeking at the present moment to add new 
links. The Germans and the Magyars have been able to use the 
thirty-two million Slavs of Austria-Hungary to fight Germany’s 
battles, without the consent and in deadly opposition to the inter- 
ests of the Slavs themselves. They have not only done this but 
they are engaged in a gigantic scheme of using them for the con- 
quest of all other Slavs. Contemporary German writers and 
politicians are now talking of a mighty Germano-Slav combination 
which shall dominate central, southern, and eastern Europe and 
ultimately Asia. The German general staff, dictating the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, has carried this vaulting conception a long way 
on the road to realization. The combination is not intended to 
be a partnership of equals. In it the Germans are to dominate 
the Slavs. This is to be the final outcome of the age-long struggle 
between the two races, a struggle to be ended once for all by the 
permanent subjection of the latter. There is to be no future for 
the Slavs save as hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
Germans. There is to be no development of Slavic nationalities. 
That principle of nationality which revolutionized Europe in the 
nineteenth century is to be forbidden to function further in the 
twentieth. Having created the German Empire, the Germans 
have no intention of permitting it to re-create a Poland, to re- 
create a Bohemia, to create a Jugo-Slavia. Not for such is the 
kingdom of this world. 
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As this summary and Germano-centric conception of the scope 
to be given that entirely natural and very fructifying principle is 
challenged by the Southern Slavs, the latter are to be taught once 
and for all their position in the sorry scheme of things. They are 
to be swept like chaff into the burning. Their hope of unity and 
independence is not merely to be deferred; it is to remain forever 
unfulfilled. 

This is one of the mighty matters that hang at present upon the 
arbitrament of the sword. Into the full significance of it Mr. 
Savic’s book is a valuable introduction. He shows us the persist- 
ence and the growth through the centuries, against incredible 
odds, of Serbian nationality. His treatment of the history of his 
country, of its heroic and tragic réle in the present war, of its 
relations to the Entente and to America, is admirable and con- 
vincing. It is impossible to summarize in a brief review the 
contents of this richly informing volume. It is an important con- 
tribution to an understanding of some of the gravest issues in- 


volved in the present war. 
; ; CHARLES DowNEeR Hazen. 
Columbia University 


MARK TWAIN 


What is Man? and Other Essays, by Mark Twain, $1.75; Mark 
Twain’s Letters: Arranged with Comment, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, 2 vols., $4.00. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1917. 
It would be folly to consider this first book before us as one of 

Mark Twain’s best—more likely it is unequal and mediocre. 

Consisting of papers published in periodicals and now first col- 

lected, one or two privately printed articles, together with the 

general raking of his desk, it was what was left outside of cloth 
covers when he died. It begins with a serious inquiry on the 

nature of man, arranged in a dialogue between an old man and a 

young. The materials are deftly handled, but it is hard and dis- 

illusioned and expresses a good deal of the bitterness that came on 

Mark Twain in his old age. Next, there is an attempt, none too 

successful, at criticism—Bacon against Shakespeare again. Most 

of the book, however, is Mark Twain as we have usually known 
him—a boisterous paper on tobacco—his manner of taming a tall 
bicycle (a paper grown yellow in his desk for thirty years)—an 
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article on making dates stick (historical dates, that is, not the 
gummy kind on itinerant carts, which need no instruction)—a 
satirical discourse on Wagner opera. But far and away the best 
thing in the volume is the tragic essay on the death of his daugh- 
ter Jean, which was composed largely on the very day of her 
death. This flows so fast from his pen that the sentences are 
broken with his speed; but it is so real and tragic that as literature 
not only does it deserve the topmost place in the volume, but com- 
parison with the best of any such writing. Except for this remark- 
able essay on Jean, this volume will not add the slightest inch to 
Mark Twain’s stature. However, the volume is generally inter- 
esting, and in some parts it is delightful reading. 

One quotation from the book will suffice. He writes of tobacco! 
“No one can tell me what is a good cigar—for me. I am the only 
judge. . . . Ihavea thoroughly satisfactory time in Europe, 
for all over the Continent one finds cigars which not even the most 
hardened newsboys in New York would smoke. . . . There 
is even a brand of European smoking-tobacco that I like. 

It is loose and dry and black, and looks like tea-grounds. When 
the fire is applied it expands, and climbs up and towers above the 
pipe, and presently tumbles off inside of one’s vest. 
Children of twenty-five, who have seven years of experience, try 
to tell me what is a good cigar and what isn’t. Me, who never 
learned to smoke, but always smoked; me, who came into the 
world asking for a light.” 

This is a fair sample of the more humorous parts of the book. 
It has the exaggeration, the pretended seriousness without sub- 
tlety, the disregard of convention even as it regards the trifling 
choice of tobacco. It expresses, humorously enough in its limited 
field, the disagreement that he felt seriously with many of the 
conventions and common standards of appreciation; and it sug- 
gests another statement of his, ‘Whenever I enjoy anything in 
art, it means that it is mighty poor.” Mark Twain is justly 
famous for his humor, his sympathetic and democratic outlook, 
and his clever spokesmanship for the average viewpoint; but he 
himself provides, in a hundred places, evidence against attempts 
to set him up as a critic of art and history. He has honesty, and 
for common things a breadth of view; but he has not the breadth 
to welcome the unknown, nor any elevation or insight. 
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Like his other writings, Mark Twain’s letters attest that he was 
not the greatest of all humorists, but that he did have an amazing 
gift of depicting the average American, and what is more, that he 
could do it sympathetically and from the inside of the house, not 
ironically through the window as Thackeray depicted the absurdi- 
ties of his contemporaries. The letters show, also, what a story- 
book life he led. Born obscurely in a western town without ad- 
vantages, half-educated as a typesetter for a country newspaper, 
a runaway, a soldier “riding a small yellow mule” to the aid of the 
Confederacy, a runaway again, a mining prospector familiar with 
mountain gambling-saloons, a news reporter, he at last acquired 
some fame with his “Jumping Frog.” His reputation travelled 
east and he became a lecturer and special correspondent. Then, 
of a sudden, he made himself conspicuous to the entire country 
with his “Innocents Abroad.” He became a mighty traveller. 
He was feasted by kings, decorated by universities, and honored 
everywhere. From Hartford all around the earth and back, he 
was a leading citizen of the world. The ingenious authors of the 
most shocking fiction could not invent plots swifter or more 
romantic. 

The earliest letters are colorless and dull, and the first volume is 
fairly under way before it repays the reading. Then Mark Twain 
begins his famous series of letters with Howells, and through the 
rest of the collection the interest is sustained. Comedy and farce, 
business and foolery, seriousness and mockery—it is a brilliant 
series that he dispatches to Howells and Twichell and a few others 
of his friends. And on the whole, Mark Twain’s letters are spon- 
taneous, full of life and fun, without literary attempt, and they 


fairly represent the extent and limits of his humor. 
Cuar.Les S. Brooks. 


New York City. 








